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PREFACE 


Mademoiselle, 

As I begin to write this preface to your new boob, all 
those tonversaiioiw which wc hati together when you were 
Jirst planning it come back to my mind, 

I suggested to you to try to give a history oi events whicli 
instead of sliding down the thread of the past should climb 
tip it, going, as each one of us does, from the known to the 
less laiDwn, and at IcngtVi to that region attain^ only by 
scientific investigation. As the object was to disoo>^ the 
road followed by our species* why not treat the subject as 
an affair of familv genealogy ? 

As children we first realiaed the near presence of our 
mother and father, and perhaps our grandparents, and loi 
long our curio^^ity probed no farlht:T into tlie probUini of 
the origin of our family and our own fives. A little later 
the sight of a portrait or a miniature suggested the thought 
that our grandpatenis also hail had a father and mother* 
Wc know hardly anything of these great ^gi^dparents— at 
most vvKerc they lived and what were their occupations , 
of their psychology we are almost entirely ignorant. They 
are practiMlly strangers to us. Our knowledge of them is 
often reduced to their mere names recorded in some legal 
document* or their signatures at the foot of some note ycUow 
with age. B<^ond this most of us know hardly anything. 
It mav be that some sheaf of papers discovered at the 
bottom of a drawer which no one has opened, if we could 
decipher the scarcely legible arabesques, would teU us which 
of our great'great-grandparcntss were soldters, iigricxiltunsts, 
or leather merchants, lawyers or vine-growers, that one 
inhabited a certain town, fought in such and such a cam¬ 
paign, received certain wounds, bought or sold such and 

such an estate. _ 

We go back lartlicr still? . - * You must then searcli 
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through iild archives, and decipher with the hdp of cxjwrt 
paheognuihcrs, . , , a name followed by the indication 
of a doiiitcile, a profession. ► - . then the archives are mute, 
noihing more comes down to us froni (Jur ancestors, w lo 
are more and more numeroiis, and whit prepared, 
generations back, the outlines of our diaracter and the basts 
of our fortune. Yel it is still thdr blood circulating in oiir 
-s'Eins; it was ihdr ingenuity which little by bttle built up 
I hose means thanks to whidi we Yiva comfortably and have 
received a refined education. We Jiave ceased to know 
them, and oI them the only visible vestiges are oursd\*es 
we whose faces sliow no doubt a likeness to some one of 

*^'i^rther back our family liistory loses its individuality. 
The thread b infinitely spun out and lost in the inextne* 
able tangle of the unknown generations of a province, a 
country, a civilization, a race, or even several or eadi of 

these di'-isions. . , , i i 

Few families, even ancient ones, can go back farther tnati 

several centuries; sometimes they can trace one of their 
lines of aitccstrv to the Crusades, to the dawn of the (.apt 
dvnasty, to cWlemagne, if some marriage with a reigning 
f^Uy gives them the pride of a long Urn- by Uentiing their 
genealogy with that of the political history of a nation- But 
bevond that, even for them, charters are usdeas, rp docU' 
tnentary silence becomes complete, individual history is 
blotted out in general history'. U our ancestors of those 
days were free or bend, conqueror^ or conquered, kings or 
galiev-slaves, her ties or criminals, we do not know—or 
rathOT there is no risk in thinking tliat some ancestor was 
line of these things, and that thiire ate traces of all in the 
unknown anccstrv of each one of us. 

You said to rac that that suggested to you the picture of 
those caverns from which issued a full-sized river, our life 
like the flow'ing water emerging into light from an immense 
black hole. By leaning forward a Uttlc one can sp a few 
yards of the walls of the gallery of e>at, quite distinctly 
neat at hand, but soon confusedly, then only occasianal 
projecting an^es rejecting the light, till at last the darkness 
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covere all. Only by ibc lEgbt of brnipa or torches can one 
penetrate t!ie mysti^ anil inisli forw-ard into otlier galleries, 
which contract into narrow pawages inorc difliciilt of access, 
till at the end one is brongiit to a hall by holes or fissures, 
at the fool of which the water is liwtrd singing over pebbles, 
coming from a greater distance, the nameless collector of 
other inviolate rills fed by rain filtering through a thousand 
imisible craclts. 

There, as in our subject, one cannot go backwarU 
vciy far in a direa line, and the subterranean " collecting 
cistern is not unlike that crowd of imkno'V'n ancestors, 
always increasing the farther one moves back^vard, who 
prepared, long, tong ago. our little lives. 

What we say of this flowing river and of our pnvale 
history one can also saj' of the histuiy of nations, of races, 
of humanity, of the domination of dlllerfliit groups of living 
beings, of our planet, of our solar system, At a certain 
stage of this vista, a vista growing more and more irameitse, 
each of these histories bc'comes indistinct, niergii^ into a 
wider whole. As our family history ama^antiitcs at a 
given moment in its course with that of our nation or our 
race, so the histoiy of these disappcani iti its turn in a wider 
liistorj^ and soon in prehistory- of the entire human species. 

This in turn is lost in tile general mass of evolving 
mammals of Tertiary limes, till only the vmubrates re- 
, tl\en evidence even of the^ soon fails iis, and 
we are faced with ftie problem of the origin of the iMerent 
types of living creatures. Geological archives do not aUow 
us to go as far back as their origin ; tlieir pages of limestone 
and schist, crushed and reeasl in the rrjcks of Archasaii age, 
have bccomcr as indedplicTable as the text of a Ixiok sihidi 
lias becJi pulped. Uving creatures e.xistcd, tliat is aU one 
can ray. and before the more evolved living beings bacteria 
prepare through long ages their arrival, drawing subsistence 
from inert matter. 

Then asUoncimicil history is unrolled before our eyes, 
tliac of our globe, of our solar nebula, of our galaxy com¬ 
posed of millions of starii. La which the sun is only as a 
grain of rand, among niilliom of other star-galaxies separated 
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from Dur& by inunense disttuice$ of splice. . , . hAt a 
terrifying outlook, crushing for miscrohle pygmies suck as 
we are f But what an uneasy satisfaction for the mmd 
whicli dales to face it! However puny Man is, tiis spirit 
must be great indeed to nieasiirc such immensities, even U* 
conceive them. And how shall he not recogniw, when 
confronted witli such an undreamt-of vision unveiled before 
his ey'cs, that as well as an active principle, self-conscious 
in that part of Man which is acted on by things, there 
presides in each one of us, on the side of the organically 
psychic evQlutioQ of the individual, an incompiiriibiy power¬ 
ful first cause, which rules, co-ordinates, and unifies the 
immense sy'stem of spontaneous and intelligent energetic 
fortes e.'tpanding at ever^' in.stant in the immense Cosmos ? 

What a staggering reality this unity which causes eacti 
of the beings which constitute it, however dLstinct in them¬ 
selves, to act and react ceaselessly one on the other through 
infinite space 1 For the Cosmos is no agglomeration of 
warring elements, strangers one to the other, but a complete 
or^c unity. T ItJs unity of tiie world, this stric t solidarity 
of all its coriHtitueut parts, is so commonplace and universal 
a truth, and so fundamental, that no one pays more attention 
to it than a little child pa}*s to the Jiir it breathes, because 
he dues not consciously see or touch it. I am reminded ol 
those poor natives of Tierra del Fuego who felt tliis truth, 
and to whom God is " He Wlio makes the world One." 
Truly the enormoTifi increase of our scientific knowledge has 
perhaps deprived us of the perception of this fundamental 
reality, the root of everything, a perception which primi¬ 
tive people have kept. " The moJe-ltill hides frcBn us the 
mountain." In our days only the mystics have preserved 
and rediscovered this vision, that St Paul fonnulatetl in his 
" In Him we live, and move, and have our being." 

But if this first and intimate cause of all activity, of all 
being, of all expansion in the Cosmos, hves (although one 
forgets it) at the source, alike the c«)tre and sununit of all 
life and all action, unalterable and respbnilcni to the spirit 
of Matt, once be is capable of contemplating it, it is not lew 
true thm. the advances that tlio spirit of Man ha.s itiadr in 
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Ihe lant drCAdija ire astounding, in his efforts to penetrate 
not on]>’^ the intimate structure of things, but their history, 
and make them accessible to control, and capable of ex¬ 
pression and transmisKon. This is the fruit of scientific 
effort applied to tlie aiipect of things and beings that one 
can discern or deduct by observation, but could not reach 
if it were not for phUosophy proceeding by other routes to 
the unseen things hidden behind the obvious. ^ 

Applied to the history of things in time tlie scientific 
method is essentially expressed by tliLs axiom ^ Evary being, 
evcTV every imHivHvn, denvi'S, Jeost in greater pari, 

from its aniecedetdi. and is in its turn, at feast in greater part, 
the slaHitig-ptfiiil of the realities TCfticA /o/f™" it. This axiom, 
which [ stated a few months before his death to the niudi- 
regreiied Cardina] Meicicr, was recognijted immediately by 
him as an essentud trail of the fundamental scientmc 
method: that is to say, it is not an hypothesis, but a way 
nf tmou'fedge, a method of discovety. Kovv this principle, 
the t'cn- f>^se vj ttu idea of £:iw/h/iVmi, the ineiaiaUe s^rtiiig- 
hoint of all knowledge of fads and of realities sticceeding each 
Other in a given time, is a principle which postulates m UmII 
no phUosophlcal theor>’ on the ontolog>' of bemgs. Yet 
philosophy, even if imperfi'ctly, can use the fruits of those 

discoveri<^ for its own inferences. 

But these evolutionary vistas do not provide directly 
any reason for the philosopher to be a niateriaUsE or a 
spiritualist, a believer or an atheist; he irill be that for 
other reasons which are not in the realm of objective wienw 
(that is to say. of beings qomsiderad from without as objects). 

Though the evolutionaiy method is a marveUous instrtt- 
ment of knowledge and discover}', it would be a ^cat 
delusion to see in it a cause of the licvelopnient oi beings. 
A principle of discovery, a method, is not au ontological 
cause. Certainly some scientists and also their opponents 
have not made this distinction. Evolution dow not give 
the basic reason for any transformation, but by its point of 
view alone one can guea. more or less imperiectly, at the 
succession of past reaUties and their genealogical develof^ 
ment. 
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It (Ji the fadiwn to speak ndwada.v's of the failure of 
Evolafion, which shows aiHiiher confusiou of ideas. Tho 
attempts at rnechaitistic explanations whidi lwi''e Ijcen 
tried by certain notable tnititfs, interesfiiig In some ways, 
though seriously insallideiit to explain the whole, and even 
the principid facts, have all ended in bankruptcy as r^ards 
the providing of a complete explajiation. 

On the other liand. the gcnealogj' of living creatures, 
constructed at first in a simplified and rather iwtrs manner. 
Iiad confused various convergences in the adaptation of 
organs for special functions in the various groups with sucli 
traits as were really related. 

That was tlie result of a science newly bom and feehiig 
its way. Even presented thus, out of date as it appears 
to-day, the synthetic point of view obtained gives a obtain 
idea of what has passed, a more t^t idea than no view. 

The genealogical trees which with infinitely more docu¬ 
ments and experience we trace to-day are much more 
complex, delicate, and better founded. \\'hitc In part 
iJiey will doubtlrts remain imcballenged, some portiems will 
be revised, but the vnsioii that books such as those of 
H- F. Osborn, for instance, give us of the lirtug world of 
the past tvill always remain a magnificent synthesis, as 
exact as is possible in tlie present state of our knowledge, 
and marking a glorious stage in our realization of the Actual 
in past ages. 

Whatever one does, and whatever one says, one can 
never tiy^ to understand something of Ute order of succes¬ 
sion of facts, things, beings, or institutions unless by apply¬ 
ing this ntarvellous principle of knowledge known as the 
Evolutionary Method. 

.And if, as 1 hotae, reading your book will make those 
who open it feel someOung of these problems, forcing tlieni 
for some minutes to contemplate this vast point of view, 
the existence of wliich imrrlly occurs to many people, 1 
believe your book will have filled its rfe, which is in face 
of facts to oblige people to w’iihdraw into themselves and 
to think. 


to 


H. BREUIL 
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IN SEARCH OF 
OUR ANCESTORS 

INTRODUCTORY 

ITjc KoniA^ tlinew tis N iwl—a road 
And liiabed and sWoUfid away. 

G- K- CiiBsTaaTOJt 

T he most socialistic institutions of a coujitiy t]nt 
roacls : and this is a very good example of how fat 
human inventions travel from their original piirp^. 
In the case of Western Europe the Romans were chief 
road-makers, and the results of thdr labours, desired to 
facilitate the advance of their triumphant legions in the con- 
iiuest of those Celtic peoples whose rcstlea*: gctuiis was dready 
threatening Imperial supremacy, now renjeho to the thun^r 
of modern traflic and the greater armed hosts of a so-caUed 
" more dvUiaed age." Those roads which scarred the marks 
of Rome's power across a conquered country remain to 
benefit tlie once subject people long after Roman dominion 
has become a past dream. 

'flic roads are the servants of the people, and are worn 
with use or grass-grown accordingto the trentiof the 
fortunes to one or other point ol the compass I but the great 
main Western European arteries, being detemuned by 
gmpliical eccentricities, alter but litUe. Trade-routes e.'tisted 
before the days of Romes povvcr-^tlie oldest European one 
passed by die Straits of Gibraltar. The road of to-day, 
cboosine an easier level, or demanding a greater width, drops 
or rises for a time above ttie Via Aureiia of the Ronums, 
from Rome along the Italian and French JUvieras 
into the heart of Gaul and on toward the misty isle of Bntain 
in the Northern seas. The e>Ta of tourists of the twentieth 
centurv look with interest at the few yards left here and 
there of the old paving* and wonder what dianots of war 
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ur carts Lwlrti witli boaty Itrft those scare on the marble 

A diammig, tbcmgh perhaps luisclcntific. ht-liel stUl lingers 
in Seuthem Europe tliat whan tJie raigratoty birds arrive 
from Africa in the spring tlwy follow the old Komau roads 
on their iourney northward, being ruled stilt by the CTcpen- 
ence of tlie birds of ptist centuries who found in the passage 
of amiies plenty of food. 

When our numis go back to those days in which tJie 
proverb “ All roads lead to Rome " was not a mere ^pular 
saying, but a fact, we at once begin to try. like the birds, to 
fallow in the ways of our ancestors. Oiir thoughts plunge 
into the lore.'its and mountainSi, leaving roads and tonsccutivtj 
historv beiiiud us. The tramp of tiie legions grc^^v 5 fainter , 
the baths, tiie villas, the sections of Roiniui pavement, all 
the vestiges which remain to us of tjie invafling liosts, lose 
(heir inter^t, and we ask to be told of the people whose eyes 
watched the Romans pass, of their smiths who in the depths 
of their forests forged the iron swords, tlie admiration of 
their temporaf}’ conquerors, uf those chiefs w-ho lit buriod 
with their panopiv of war around tlnutt. What was their 
religion ? Wbat fanned thdr great passion for art, shown 
in the fine workmanship of iron and other metals } How was 
burn that Celtic imagination which is responsiblt ftm tlit' 
great palace of dream, legend, and laerje which constitute 
the literature of North-western Europe—a palace still lit 
from time to time by fresh Celtic lire ? 

As children, wht^ we listened to the 5tory'*tcUer s art we 
asked breathlessly, " What came next ? ' \VUen a nation 
or a person is fuliv gtowu the qiiestioii asked is. " \Vhal carat 
before? Beforc'us—who? Whkli way did wt coniu? ' 
An occasional wistful glunco may bt cast into the future, hut 
we knou' the futiur: is not our realm ; it the land trf specii* 
lation, the country' ot youth. ** Whoio are we going to ? 
is a question inclining the middlO’agcd to pessimism, but 

I'loni where did wc come ? ' sounds a clarion call to esperi- 
ence. to fiithu^tk invtsHgaiion. to liariicSMd imapnatiun, 
l.etii!) take po5.st-s5icin of the roads of our ct iiintry in iino^ia* 
lion as w^do in everyday life, and travel themabwly, looking 
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to right aiid kfr, listejung to the caUs from the forests, 
gazing at the mountains and rivers, inquiring about the 
monuments left by forgotten peoples, watching tire animals, 
and not despising the very stones under or tlic dust 

blowing in our faces, for in the least exp^ed places a clew 
voice will be heard calling By this way you came ; so did 
j-ou Icam: behold and salute the Genius of j^ovn" race I “ 
The longer we travel tire more entrancing will be the 
Joumeyi centuries vdll fail behind us lihe autunrn leaves, 
time will lose Hs significance, natioiraHty will have no 
meaning, the absorbing epic of humanily wih unfold, rintU 
we stiurd in a univerBe beyond the dreams and genius of 
any single race, and look outward over the ocean of the 
imknown. 


CHAPTER I 

LA TfeNE m 

All we baw ff FlewJoiii. bH we use — 

This tiHf ialbers bwi^hl io* «»*g? 

KDl^YJLbll KJffUNW 

T^EIN'G human, we must start tiom a definite point on 
l-C our explorations Commerce ah^-ays foUows on the 
X-Jhcels of an amiv i the merchants may have fie<l 
before the tramp of thesoldieis. but the thrnid^ of war has 
not passed befon: they are them again, keepmg open me 
roadie for sterner uses. These very roads were ohen 
construct^l on top of the old paths worn 
more peaceful travellers. Tacitus reproached the Romm 
merchants who established themselves in Bohemw at the 
becitinim? of the Clvristian era with love of gain and lack ol 
pauiotism, Thev ran great risks, these inerchant-adven- 
tureis. for, foHowing the armies of 

massacred at Orleans, at Nevers. and at Ch§fons-sur-Sa6ne 
in the days of Verdngetorix. They practically captured the 
markets in Gaul, and become necessary as middlemen m all 
commercial transactions. They brought with ^em all the 
products oi the South, and chose the t^ey of the Rhfine 
their principal highway northward. 

Thi period in history is knoivu as tlie Iron Age, on accou^ 
of the important part that metal played m the life and art 
of the people. For purposes of simplifiration JS 

divldcd^to two cpoclis. Hallstatt and La Ten^ called ^tei 
the settlements found at these two plac^. Tim U Tine 
epoch is subdivided into three periods ^ named La Tine 
after the type-station, originally covered by the waters of the 
Lake of NeuchAta The water-level was lowered by engineer¬ 
ing works, and the uncovered site yielded a great number of 
ar^. and other objects of later Iron civilisation. 

The two diiTSions known as the f.a Tftnc and Hallstatt 
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Mriods appiv oal>- TO Ccnlial aid part pf VV^cm Ewppe. 
pTBritaia. os in Brittany, tbero was no HalUtatt ■ 

wcopt tor n tow bTO.BC swords o! HoUsUtt t>1» thr Iron 
Strap in thtsp regions with tire U Tine era T rad in 
oLSiThidl was tqunily isolated iroro tho centi* of Ujis 
Celtic chdiizationp tliausaiifl c 

ChristiaG era arc divided into stages named from tJic 
fashions in art, till, in 145 B C., Greece vvas conquered and 

the Roman doinbatiDn began. ^ vt^oorr. Eurane 

The whole period of the Iron Age m 
extended for abont 900 years, of whrA the J-a division 
oocopied 5W years. Going backward, we find 


la T^t» 111 . 
La II - 
La Tene 1 ■ 


Christiaii era to too S^c. 
too to 3110 BhC. 
jixi tw 300 


These dates apply to the districts at the heart of the CeWc 
civiihtation ; to remote countries changes in culture came 

slowdVo or came not at all. . * o 

VL we trj' to picture the life of the late Iron Ages we 

have to turn to die camps and the 
The centre of La T^nc culture lay between the ^ 

Danube, tlie Seine and the Sadne : ^ese four avers f^rm^ 
the eastern and western bouin^es. hut from this centre the 
civilisation spread in many directions 

In the La Tine III period crem ation was the mo^ poplar 
method of burial, though there are examples of inhumari^ 
Burials of this age in Southcni 

show the bodv burnt. At Aylesfotd. m bent ^ttery 
^ were fouild in pits, about a yard deep, whuii centred 

human bones and aslies. Britain, being ^ f^ removed to 

the centre of this civilization, was later in adopting 
of rite and culture, so that some specialists have R-en luc^^ 
to dassiiv the discoveries there under an additional st^e, 
La Ttne IV, coinciding in part with the ttbrnan occupaaon. 

In France tlie sepulchres of the third La lime 
verv few treasures. The habit of tr^uon 
elaborate funereal trappings of an earlier day, w’hen the t^y 

was laid imburnt in a setting fitted to the rant and wealth 
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of tht deceased the aslies and burnt bones of tbe 

corpse, either enclosed in a pottery jar or scattered on the 
earthi coins and jars of food and objects of personal adorn” 
ment are sometimes found, the latter having often passed 
tihrough the fire too. Tlicrc are seldom sM'ortis and lances as 
in earlier times, and any arms which have been found are 
twisted and bent. according to a fairly usualcustomof making 
the dead person’s poaseasioiis useless, T n a burkU at Cemay- 
Ics^Keims there were two vases, both broken ; one contained 
ashes and burnt bones, the other a little human head in 
bronze, five Galtk: coins, and fragments of bronze and iron. 

Occasionally during this third La T^no period the dead 
seem to have been burnt on top of a btirial mound, as at 
CfUies, in Auvergne. The habit of using amphora to contain 
th c ashes was fairly f reqvicnt at t his date. Hie necks of these 
jars were broken to enlarge the month, and the number of 
these vesseLs may testifj’ to the love of tlie Gauls for wine, 
wlucli they did not as yet manufacture, but which they 
imported from tlic other side of the Alps. Tlie custom of 
burial in amphons was frequent in Cisalpine Gaul 1 and in 
Portugal during the Roman period memorial tablets liave 
sometimes on them a carving of a barrel, the successor of 
the Southern amphora as a wine-holding receptacle; 

The Germans had the habit of cremation before the Celtic 
peoples, but in the days of the !.a Tine HI culture it was 
almost univcfsal in both races. 

In Scandinavia it was more asuol to bum the bodies in the 
open and leave the ashes, so that excavators find a thick 
deposit of black dust, witli fragments of charred wood. 
Sometimes a mound was raised otxr these remains ; in other 
instances the lO'mbs are Hat. Fibulie, iron or bronze brooches 
of La True 111 design, ore often found in tlic ashes. The 
voruition of pattern in these brooches provides one of tlm 
cliicf m cans of du ting t he differen t periods . Tho ugh isolated 
districts like tlie High .Ups developed local varieties in these 
brooches—such as a circle with a pin crossing die centre and 
without a spring <a tj’pc which still exists in the modem 
Celtic art of the Hebrides)—stilL tlicro was a great similarity 
in these articles in the different periods. 
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The La. T^iw III culture c.\tcndcd as far as Sputhcrn 
Russia, for in a necropolis on Ute banks of the Dnieper, in 
the province of Kief, various fibnl® of ibis age were found 
In Cisalpine Gaul the Roman iiilluencc affected the steady 
development of the weaker i-i T&ne III civilkation. and the 
Celts, beguiled by the beauties of the art of Etruria and 
Greece, lost some of tfidr artistic 


individuality, but in Great Britain, 
ill Scotland and Ireland as well as 
in England, the British artificers 
continued to produce arms of in¬ 
comparable worktnansliip. Two 
shields of this third period are in 
the British Museum; they are 
sliapcd in the form of an ellipse. 

One b ornamented with coral, aud 
lias a metal of a ivild boar. 

'rhis one was found in tliu river 
VVitham. The wild boar was a 
tribal sign, an idea which later 
developed into the heraldic insignia 
of the Middle Ages. It was con¬ 
sidered as a sacred animal by other 
peoples not of Celtic origin, was 
carried before hosts in battle, repre¬ 
sented on coins and medals worn 
as mascots, and even cro^vned the 
helmets o| warriors- The second 

shield has twenU*-seven buttons of rod enimd attadied 
by rivets, and sliow'S fine metal apftli^ni work, ^vO sliiolds 
equal to these in richness of ornament liavc bis^n found 
in other countries. Search in the rivrr SVitham alfifi pro¬ 



se ibui wnH TwsufTV-sevt!ii 
Berms s of Rjeo En*»ki 


duced an interesting dagger, now in the tiUiJdliall Musewt. 
London TTic handle represents a human figure standing. 
Ten daggers in allliave been found with handles repri’scnting 
human heads, three of them in Great Britain, but tlie one 
. from the \Vitliain is Ute only example ol a standing human 
figure forming the handle. 

A r'ery interesting btonre homed helmet found in tlie bed 
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of tlie Thamt^a is now preserved In tlie British Museum. 
Though made in tlie style of an earlier ^ as rcganis work¬ 
manship, being sifveral pUtes of bronze hammered and 
secured by rivets, it yet tears faint traces of a thin coat of 
enamel of La Tfaic technique, gi\ing another instance ol the 
slowness of penetration in Britain ol Continental culture 
influences. The Gauls as a rule fought bareheaded, the 
helmet being reserved for men of rank, and being always 
more popular in Italy than in France. The very few 



A Holts en Heliizi 

helmets which have been found north of the Alj» with 
remains of this j>eri<>d are of iron, and are more like the 
Roman model. 

The a-word, was for long the principal weaptm of the Celts, 
and their smiths were renowned for manufacture of this arm. 
The warriors wore them on the right side, attached by a tell 
of metal or leather. Eadi period of the Iron Age displayed 
a different decoration and slight modification of form, which 
makes them useful in determining the chronology of deposits, 
Tacitus speaks of the long, pointless blades of the Britons, a 
tvpc found in Cumberland in the third La T^ne deposits, the 
ponuuel and scabbard of which have red enamel ornamenta¬ 
tion. In Germany the swords, though decorated with a sort 
of ^iaTnawTifi work, arc far inferior to those found in the 
26 
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heart of Gaul, and esp^ally to the British ones of this later 
period, whidi were triumphs of the smithes art. Xn Den¬ 
mark and Sweden swords of this age were often sharpened 
only on one side. 

In France the principal fortified town of tliis date was 
Bibracte. on Mont-Bouvray. 27 kilometres from the modCTn 
Autrai- At the time that Napuleon III was writing his 
history of Julius Caesar the site was excavated at his expense 
by SI* BuUiot, and since then it has been popularly lalkd the 
Pompeii of Gaul. The foundations of the houses were in a 



Bhon^k \ast AT 


good state of preservation under the surface soil which had 
gradually collected since the inhabitants were driven out by 
order of Augustus and forced to found tlie present city of 
Autun in the plain. All the objects fotuid In the excavations 
belong to the I.a Tene HI period, the time of Bibrarte's giory- 
Tltc houses were built of loose stonn^s cemented with clay, or 
of wood, and were half below- ground, a method, no doubt, of 
TnaJtm g them more sheltered in tvintcr storms. The tnajonty 
had only one room, especially in the rjuaiter devoted to 
smiths and traders. In tlie ridier quarter die houses were 
bigger, and one boasted thirty rooms, set in tiw Roman way 
round a centrai court. The inhabitants evidently knew the 
Roman method of heating liouses and baths, another sign, 
tliat they took from die Soutliem civilizations ansthing they 
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admirecL -Most of the tlconj wtrrc of pounded clay, the 
roofs were probably dsatched, though fragments of Roman 
tiJ«s for both floors and roofs wise toiiJuL 
Bihracte was a gic^at trade-centre ; coins of all sottSi in 
goiilp silver, anil bronxe^ from different nations, were lotmd 
in all the houses. Mutal-worfc^ enamehi and ornaments wert 
the work nf tho townsfolk i potnerj' jars with geometric 
desigm nnd clay ram'^s hom^ for supporting logss on tJie 
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hearih, though not marie in the town, came no donbt from the 
nctghboiiriiig tlistricts. No coins are mote niodmi tlnin rive 
or six before the i'hristhui era. wdiicf) 'points clear!}' to 
the dntc of the alxifukuirDont of the dty. Tlie mhabitani^, 
having time to ev^aennte it, took thdr treasures with tltcm, a 
fact which ar’^xiunta for the small nurnlnsr of objects found. 
In spite cif this forCt^l ^^odius un annual fair oqittiiined to be 
held near a lit tie templi! in whut was <iiice th e Foruiii, far 
cedn:^ tioili fiaiiiisb and l^omun, the kiCter of file date of 
\-atentiiiian, haw been found them, and the fair of Mont- 
bcu^Tuy w'iis known throogli alt Krafice in tiic Middle 
Ages, and may have been a smwi’VTil of this earhcT yearly 
pilgtioiagc to aji old borne. 
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Alesia, besieged h}‘ thr Romani fifty-t^vo years Iw/onf Urn 
birth of C'lirist, and . the ssoene of the Iasi hcin-ic stattd of the 
(.Vauls under ^’e^:^ngetorix, is on the mmlcm Motit'-AiDtois, 
IL was a notable city, and ibo street which cros^ it 
from cast to west shows tlic two deep paialtet rnts secn on 
the Pompeian streets, serving the same use as our traiti-Jines 
—boease thepassageof 
vehicles. The finds tii 
Alesia were very simi¬ 
lar to those of Bibracte. 

There eutt sbnilar 
anned camps, which 
were also towns, in 
iHngland. such as at 
HuTLsbury, near North* 
amiTtun. Instead of 
the many coins of tlic 
centres in GanI, bars 
of iron were found 
tt'hicb liad a commer- 
cial value, and seem to 
have been mudi used 
in placed coin. TIic 
fake-village of Giaston* 
bttrj* ill the West of 
Kngbmd, which was 
built in a marsh on an 
artificial island. aiKi 
was protected by a palisade, firoducerl very few weapons 
when it was examined. Itui was rich in utensils of this ago. 
The same indsc<l pottery, brooches, weaver's combs, glass 
and amber l>cads. wooden Unvls, and u strange table cut out 
of n tree-trunk were all found hurt!. 

Habitations iu Scotland ol this ciinlusaiion wem to have 
been used more for refuge than to house trading comruuuiti^ 
Round towers buUt of dry stones, of wliicii only ruins remain, 
are now known as ‘ brochs * TJio door was the ciidy opetting 
in the outer wall, all the windows looked into the court, and 
as the tvalls war® enortuoudy tliicfc defence was easy. The 
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broch ftf Mousa in Shctlaiwl is still foriy-five feet higli* and 
tjue can tniCie gaUuries «h<n'o thr gtonncl-lloor rooms- 
Kccords of it reacli back a thousand years, when a saga 
relates that it was a refuge for a ^vlloli; wnnter of Bjwni 
BrynjuUson and his bride, shipwrecked on their £ight front 
Kox^vay. C)iher tu^ochs exist in Orkney, the Hebrides, and 
Caithness, Rather similar fortifiet) dwellings ace found in 
tltf Balearic Islands and Sardinia, In Sardinia these builil* 
ings may have been cunstructed in the Bronze Age, but in 
Scotland they belong to the Celto-Roman era. The under¬ 
ground houses called * weems ’ in Scotlund. built of dry stone 
with bagged roof, mat' h,ave been Celtic aiso. 

The ridiest of all the stations of this age is that of Stra- 
flunitz in Bohemia, The city, defended by a stone wall, 
was as large as Bihiacte, and there was evidently a weli^ 
marked trade-route across Switzerland from one centre to tiie 
other. Stradonitz had originally a Celtic population, driven 
out by invading Germans at a date rather previous to the 
forced exodus from Bibracte : quantities of gold coins were 
found on the site qf-thc city, and among a mass of arms and 
utensils of the third La T^ne type a quaint little man in 
bronze blowing a tnmipet and a dag^r with a man'’s head 
for haudlc. 

Julius Cassar was appointed governor of Gaul in 59 U.C.. 
and in Iiis CotnmtHtaries descriptions of the constntetion of 
die dry stone walls round the Celtic camps are given. They 
were strengthened by beams and bars of iron, and in some 
cases the rranains i>f the deftacea are vitriUed- Tliis may 
have been in some battle coudagration i>r have been done 
purposely to blend the whole into a hardened mass. 

It must always be lemembcred that ihk dividing of the 
different ages into periods is apt to be mtaleading, Tor 
instance, the La 1 ene Ml civilization when at its height in 
Central Gaul had hardly reached Britaiji, and continued in 
that idand long after Bibracte and Alesia were destrted- 
tlicn tile artistic influence brought by traders from Etruria 
and Greece: which so much affected the ,irt <if tJie central 
f:eltic peoples had mostly a Continental e.vpaiisioti, so tiiat 
in some remote districts the great change in taste which 
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distinguished the various periods is not empliasiKcd, and 
therefore not so helpful to chronology. 

il, Salomon Reinach in his book Ui Sculpt urn arnfU IfS 
inpiwcfS gf^4X-romaines ssyi .' ‘ If classic art were to fall into 
oblivion to-morrow, it is the style of La Tenc which would 
tnlre its place as a spontaneous product ol the national 
tempemment, tliat dens not change ant' more than tlie 
character of the individual change." 

Wlieii we turn to consider the religion of the Celtic people 
at this time wo have no very dear records to go on. Strangely 
little is known of the cult of the Druids. This is partly 
because it wa.<t agaimt tlicir code to write any of liidr 
statutes, the initiates being forced to leant thetn by heart, 
and also because they did not ti-orship idols, their gods were 
not men. so that there is a scarcity of statues in the Celtic 
regions. They seem to bave adored tlie sun and moon, 
die spirits of rivers, fountains, and trees* to have w'om a 
great nvany mascots, to have used clairvoyance and magic 
to predict future events, and to have had a firm belief in 
hidcy numbers, chiefly in the number three and its multiples. 
Tliis belief the Druids are rept^ed to have learned from die 
disciples of Pythagoras. If this is true it shows that Grecian 
influence was not confined t<t the pottery, the w'ine, iuvcl tlie 
artistic taste of our ancestors* but p€?niieated the whole racial 
development by way of their reltgion, 

*nur Druids were exempt from Mr'ar.seivicc and taxes, nUid 
were divided into three cLisscs. the Druids, or priests, the 
Vales, or sadificers* and the Bards. Tliey taught the trans¬ 
migration of souls into botli ajiimaJ and ituman shapes. In. 
timp< of great stress they used human sacrifice, choosing a 
criminal as victim if possible, as being more pleasing to the 
gods, but if none was handy a captive or slave, or anyone 
equally defeuceles-s, did as wall. To defy the oniers of the 
Druids was a dangerous thing T the offender v,n$ excom- 
mimicated, and his ncigliliours spoke or had dealings witii 
him at their peril Tlie cuisc on his h«ul might be dctlccted 
to theirs, i^ome fire-worship seems to have mingled with 
otlier strains in the l)rwitlic faith. It is probable that the 
eliements. earth, air, fire, and uuter. vvcttc worsliippetl, as well 
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4is the heavenly bodies, <)« tin* TSt of May fire and water 
were consecfatof! by the priest, and in frcland alt fires had 
to be extiiii^shed on tlie eve of Bualtinin; (May ij, it bem^; 
imlawful to relight Uiem before the Druids had relit tlieiis on 
the hill of Tara. One wonders if tile nnrxmifortable habit 
which existed until tiie lost fifty years of suppressing the 
houseliold fires except in the kitchen from May i, regardless 
of tlic vagaries of a Northern European climate^ had its root 
in superstition rather than in a Spartan contempt of luxury. 

The number of holy wells which existed almost until the 
present day points to the sacred qualities of water in the 
Celtic mind. 

'lilt; tiest picture of the life at this time may be gathered 
froni the frLsh sagas. The lieroes rltscribcd wear the dress 
and armour of tlte Ui T^ne period, and in the cycle about 
Ciichuiain, the Irish Adiillcs, they fight in chariots, have 
war^ogs, und cut off tile heads of the vanquislicd and sting 
them round the necks of their horses. Tlie greatest Irish 
epic is tlie story of a cattle-raid iuitl the description of two 
w'ondcrfiil fairy bulls, supernaturai beings reborn as bulb, 
whi> hail in turn l>een ravens, rvarriors, sea-inonetcrs, ItiACCU, 
and swineherds Iwlonging to the fairy folk. These tales 
kept alive to some cximit tile Druid beliefs, especially in tiw 
transmignitiun of souls, even after llhristianity had ousted 
the old faith. When the Uruids wer^ suppressed there 
remainer! the " filj,' or " those who saw," They used 
divination, were story-tcUers, Lawyers, judges, and poets. 
Tfteir training lasted twelve years; legend, history', law, 
grammar, topograpliy, metre, and nTiting were the subjects 
stud led. There were ten degrees of fi lid, ranging frtmi he w'h o 
knew 350 stories, called an " olLain/' to the “ ohlaire,' whn 
knew seven. The Koniaiis never invark'd [rekmd, which lias 
always been a ].vU)toral country, so cattle and not coin were 
thecurrt-ncy.aud though tlieacttiiil date at wbi'eh theCuchu- 
lain heroes'were supposed to have lived was the first century 
of tlie Christian era Ireland from Its isolated position kept the 
habils and customs of an earlier age. The descriptions of tile 
uarllesi invodersof Ireland tell of fair-haired, grey-eyed men, 
armed and dressed os Gauts, wlio come from tlie Contimuit 
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ConiJ and amber, wliJdi came Iroin MediEcnanean, 
were prized not only on account of tbeir colour, but because 
tbey isTre supposed to bring luck and avert the evil eye. 
Coral, once believed to represent the blood flowing from tlie 
Medusa's head, was very jiopular for the decoration of arms, 
and when the supply of coral raa short red enamel took its 
place. Amber was supposed to have healiiig properties, and 
was apeciuliy worn by young girls. 

The custom ol pouring human blood on the earth so that 
ibe foundalious nf a building might stand firm, a custom not 
conhned to any one race, has still n faint echo in the burtiil 
of coins of the day below a foundation-stone, and was 
followed by the idea of propitiating the earth»goddess for 
disturbing her; it may have accounted for sonic of the 
traditions of human sacrifice associated with the so<alted 
Druidic temples and sacrificial stones, llie fact that tJw 
pottery supports for on the hcanli made in the Tine 111 
period in <iaul were in tlic majority of cases omauiented 
with a ram's head, w'liereas in earlier days a lining ram was 
sacrificed for tiie pimificatiou of the domestic lieartb, slwiws 
that sa\’ago practices were giving way to symbolic rites. 
The metal supports for ilic same purpose found nortti of the 
/\Ips have a bullock's head instead of a rnm's- 

Tliis third period of La Tt-ne was one of (hjcUne in the Celtic 
power. The Ruinnn influence began to sprcarl over Europe, 
and tlie great Celtic kingdom, or rather series of kingdoms, 
whidi stretched over Spain, liaul, Britain, and Xorthem 
Ita^, which reached the shores of the Black Sea, and even 
extended into Thrace and tlie centre of Asia .Minor, fell 
gradually undi-r Roman domination. 1-or eight years Gaul 
struggled against the Uuman legions, only to fall, weakened 
as she was witli Jifty years of ^ting against the CitnbriC' 
Teutonic invasion, successive waves of barbarians wasting 
tile coutitr)’ tliey overmn. 

Let us step backward Into the second division of the La 
Tene civilization, betwwn icio-300 B.C., when we sludl 
reach the threshold of those times when Rome herself (2iiailed 
before the onslaughts of these restless folk. 
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La TfeNE II 


line's A world of pomp and ssato 
£uii«l in diut. 

Tbakcis 0KirrjiloST 

T he various divisions of the Iron Age are marked by 
no verv definite line ! no cataclysm separates one 
from the other; it is more a case of gener^ expansion 
and gtaduaJ decline. The cltanges in the workmanslnp of 
arms and utensiJs and in their distribution trace for u,s this 
development. A good parallel in bbtorical times of these 
divisions of ages is the change of style in furniture. The sO' 
called Louis XIV. Lmiis XV. Jacobean, or otlier weU-known 
styles did not cease with the end of the rdgii which inspired 
them; the greatest number of examples are found In the 
country of ori^. but from the original centre the different 
stvles were carried and copied more or less efficiently all over 
tlie world, until the copyists grew careless, the style de¬ 
teriorated, public taste revolted, and another fine craftsman, 
launched a new style on the world, GaJntia seems to be the 
only country with a Celtic population where no traces of 
La Ttee civUixation am found, and this b accounted for by 
the great distance from the cliief Celtic cities and the fact 
that Greek culture penetrated there in the cailj- Iron Ages, 
so that there was no transition period. It may al^ be 
tliat the researches carried out have not been sufficiently 
extensive. 

About the beginning of the second i-a I'iaie period the 
Celts copied their neighbours of Italy and Greece and intro¬ 
duced a coinage, in both gold and silver, which gradually 
superseded the archaic system of trading by exchange. 

Although traders passed continually between Brittany 
and Britain through both Bronze and Iron Ages, no objects 
of earlier nianiifacture than the second La Tine p€a'itjd are 
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foand in the latter. The eiiiiicst metd vases ceming from 
Southem Europe are found in the buriak at AyIes^a^i itt 
Kent. This emphasises the fact that it was the art of Grucce 
afid Italy wliidi was the tiarent of the La Tenc development 
h\ the emtrse of thetr raids into Ihe Southern lands the Celts 
bfjre ofif witli them whatever works iif art took their fimey, 
and tficv had an instinctive admiration for beauty of form. 
Tliev (irc said to have stolen from thr temple of Delphi tlie 
sacred vases* and to have been prevented from carrying 
them off only by an earthquake which hurled down rocks ua 
tlieir heads. 

Etniscan vases attracti^ their admiration. In the year 
100 B.C. the kingdom of Etruria w'as bounded by the Amo, 
Apennines, and Tiber, ajid by means of Uieir Heet the 
Etruiscaiis had complete control of commerce in the Tyr¬ 
rhenian Sea, made a treaty with Carthage, held Corsica, and 
ruled as far as Spain. Tills maritime supremacy accounts 
for tile great Grecian and Egyptian influence shown in tlie 
art of a nation which had originated centuries I^efore in a 
Lydhin tnigratifin into Italy. 

The treasures fonucl in tic graves of (Gaulish chiefs were 
thought to have f>een booty of war It is more 

probable that the greater Jiumber of vases found in gmve^ 
were brought by the Celtic metcliants sure of a market for 
their iinpcirtaiions. In the tomb^ of Central and Southern 
Gaul no ceramte vases^ of this age have been found. Ttu? 
jKJtterv of the day was greyish ytdlow'* ^ometitnes oniameJitctl 
With limrs, EKccpt in Spain and South Europtp where reddish 
vases are found, some with traces of dark varnish on tliem. 

Durijxg the construction of a canal in the commune of 
iri:eu\*res, a ditch containing about two tnindred skeletons 
was laid bare. .All of these were headier, an<-l as it was the 
custom of till! Gauls to beliead tlidr defeated encniLcs it 
looks as if these curp^*^ had been hurritclly buried iifter «i 
victory. Unlike the heroes of the Irish who arc said 

to Imvc cut ofl the heads of their enemies and to have slung 
them round their horses^ in!cks, tlie Gauls, wc are cold^ nailed 
the heads of their defeated foes on their liouses, a cost^ini 
which lias still a faint echo in the placing of large stone balls to 
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crown tiic gateposts of an entrance into private property. 
In the ditch at Mccuvrcs swords, lance-heatls, and brooches 
of this period, anil a few beads of necklaces, had been tossed 
in beside ttic beadle&s bodies. 

In tile commidie of GuiUestre, io the department Hautes- 
Alpes, the skeleton of a woman was found laid in a grave 
edged witli piled stones. She wore a necklace mmlc of nine 
amber, eleven bromte. and seventeen glass beads, and liad u 
passion for bracelets, for twenty-sis were on her tight arm 
and eight on her left. She W'as evidently bwied in a long 
garment, for forty-six bronze buttons lay in bne reaching 
to her feet Four or five broodies completed her store of 
jeweHerj', one of tliem bviiig of a type confined to tiie 
Alpine ^tricts and two typical of La Tine 11 - 

The custom of smTounding the dead svith valuable poss^ 
sions was given a great itiipetns in tlic (.eltic mind by their 
Ualfic with the Etmscans, Etruria lay half-way between 
tlic markets of the world, and to its principal towns came the 
merduants of the South and East cairving gold, ivorj-.and 
jade, and iliose of the North and Vl^t bringing tin. amber, 
and iron. The Greeks brought vases which the Etniscaris 
copied, and which found ready purchajsers in Hie Ccl^ 
peoples, with their instinctive love of design and fortn. The 
great luxury of the Etruscans attracted the t’clLs. wbu Imve 
an inlicrant love of display, and they bimigbt back beautiful 
^Tt-ses from tlieir timliiig e-Xpeditions. and enridted thdr 
dwellings and tombs. It is this iniluence which led to the 
so-called cliariot-biiTials, in whidi the warrior is buried with 
his chiiriol, lance, sword, and javelin, Hie hnroess. and 
occasionally eten tlie horses. In some pises tliere is a hel¬ 
met, whicli was worn only by people of tiigh rajik. and a gold 
rhig oi bracelet. These’chariot-burials were most frequent 
in the early La Tine days, fairly usual in the mid<Ue stage of 
the perioti, and liad given way to crenmtion in the blest 
^iliase, when the great days of the transalpine trade wore over. 

The dep.vtmcnt of Marne in France contains fifty knoun 
examples of these cliariot-bnrtaLv As well as the compkie 
equipment of a warrior, cups, plates, jars for hoiifing liquid, 
and even great stores of fo^ were buiifid. and we get a hint 
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of the dead man's favoiirite dUIics, for in a grave at Cliatons, 
besides ducks, hares, and pigeons, there was a disli «( fi^ngs 
and a whole wld boar. The (owl was often packetl in jars, 
fragirfejits ot charred wood placetl near the skeleton, and a 
diallow clitdi dug all round the buried objects. In eaili^ 
(lays a rough stone waU was built round a buria!. and this 
ditch seems to have succeeded tlic wall, but was so shallow 
that it must have been more for magical than actual protec¬ 
tion, C a'Sar records the m RgnifiiTnce of thu Gallic ohsetjuies, 
and savs that when cremation was in force, as in the third 
La T^ne period, favourite slaves were burnt with the dead- 
Li many cases beside the warrior lies a ivoman's skeleton, 
which bears out tlie tradition that die Celtic women were 
either killed or committi-d suiddc on tlteir lords death. 
Their bcliel in a future life led tfiem to try to ensure that all 
tlie deceased hero loved in this life should tie reborn with 
hirn in his future existence. The richness of tlic buri:^ 
naturally varies according to tlic wealth of the tribes Uring in 
the district, and is most profuse where traders were most 
active^ Amber beads instead of golden torque round the 
neck, a sW'oftl ceremouudly bent or broken instead of the 
chariot of war and trappings, are foimd in the poorer districts, 

The finest swords of this age seem to have been made on 
ihe Danube and tlie Ithine, and had beautifully decorated 
scabbards. 

It was the invtmtion of iron weapons which made the 
reltic peoples invincible. In the valley of tlxe Danube and 
those of the Alps, where tribes of this tztx had dwelt since 
tljc Stone Age, they discovered the art of smeltiiig iron, 
having already worked in bronze and copper. 

It was about 280 u.c. that the Celts, having collected a 
great army at the head of tlie Adriatic, defeated the Mace¬ 
donians, overran Thessaly, and, descending on the celebrated 
shrine of Apollo at Delphi, tried to carry away the treasure, 
only to be driven back in iJyp u.C. by the Aitolians, Intent 
on conquest, they crossed the ReUesputit. invaded Asia 
Minor, and struck such tenor that even the kings of Syria 
paid them tribute and the coast of the Hellespont was given 
up to them. They w^ere finally defeated by Attila. King of 
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Pergamum. and confine<J to Galatia. Attik erectwi a votive 
[oonumcnt on the Acropolis at Athens, which gives a hne 
idea of the Gaulish warrior; statues from this work of 
art are to be found in thq museums of Naples, Venice, and 
the Louvre. Another band of Celts crossed tlie Danube, 
invaded Russia, and mingled with the Scythians, 

The Celtic peoples, like otlwr primitive warrior tacM, m^e 
much noise when they fought, their war-cries mingling watb 
the clamour of trumpets and blows of lances on shields. 
Examples of their tnmtpcts and of lances, shields, and other 
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aims are to bo seen on the triumphal moniuneiits. still 
standing, which in imitation of the tireek habit they in Inter 
dav's erected to commemorate their victeri^, Tlieir war- 
chariots were higlih' ornamented with enamels and metal 
appliqtti work, and*were painrcd in brilliant colours. The 
industry of chariot-mating must have been a great one, for 
it is reported that at tlie battle of Senlhuim in 205 B C. there 
were a thousand war-diariots. The warrior fought from his 
chariot, hurling lances and javelins and shooting arrows. He 
was sometimes accomfKinied by a charioteer, but was often 
alone, and drove into the enemy host, when the careering 
horses and the great noise made by the iron wheels struck 
terror into the foe. Having exhausted his store of missiles, 
the warrior drove into the thick of the combat, where wilL 
sword and shield lie fought on foot The charioteers then 
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^dually withdrew the chariots from the and ftunned 
a defence toward which the combatants oonfd retire if hard 
presseA Caesar mentions the fine driving of the Britidi 
charioteers; the only people comparahle to them in the 
manipulation of war-chariots seem to have been the Persiatis. 
who !iad scythes attached to their wheels, a fashion the 
British are said to have followed, though no remains of such 
an equipment have been foimd vrith the chariots excavated 
in Britain, 

In some Gaulish tribes it was the custom to fight naked, 

and these tribes W'ere often 
used as storm, troops, and 
went first into battle. In 
early days the Celtic tribes 
at same distance from the 
Gaulish centres of their 
civilization merely painted 
themselves with dy^ ob¬ 
tained from various plants. 
Women and girb are re-* 
ported to have dyed their 
skins black for certain re¬ 
ligions ceremonies,; and 
the British tattooed them¬ 
selves in blue. WTien the Gaulish civilization evolved 
a national dress the men wore trousers, which they arc 
thought to tiave copied from the Scythians, a short tunic 
w'ith long rieeves, and a cloak pinned on their shoulders, all 
garments being dyed in checks or stripes of mtmy cokiurs. 
From earliest times timy had a great love of jewellery, both 
men and women wearing many gold ornaments, the most 
distinctive of which was the tortjue. a golden or bronze collar. 
This seems originally to have been a feminine ornament, but 
from the time of 300 BiC. onward it appears to have become 
a mascuiine decoration. Gold was not so plcntifid in tlic 
middle of the La Tfene period as it was in earlier days, and 
few golden objects are found of this date, 

Bronze bracelets, and m a few cases bronze ankle-rings, 
were found in burials of women and children. The brace- 
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lets hnrt great variety of design and were very populiU' I 
more than a hundred thin bronze ones were found on a 
skeleton at Saint-Jcan-de-Belleville, Brackets of ]ignite« 
a sort of fossilized wood, are found mcstly in burials of 
the middle La Tine period, and this fashion was wide¬ 
spread. being known in Gaul, Bobemia, Switzerland, and 
Alsaec. 

One of the principal possessions of the women of this age 
was a metal girdk. These girdles were made in a mould, 
not hammered by hand, and were ornamented with enamel 
pendants in the form of amulets and a fastening often in 
the shape of an animal’s head. They passed round the 
waist, and an extra lengUt of chain looped across the front, 
from which the pendant amulets hung down, was fastened 
at the side. Women’s clothes were fastened by bronze or 
iron brooches on the shoulders, brooches of greatly varied 
design, the catdi resembling a safety-pin. Often the two 
shoidder brooches were connected by a slender chaiit of 
bronze. Celtic jewellery Imd already piwsed its hcythi>', 
and the richer, more elabotate, broondies belong to iin earlier 
time- Rings were very popiilai"; one \vomaii was buried 
wearing a silver ring on her thumb, and three rings* one of 
silver, one of gold, and one of electrum, on her third finger. 
The art of filigree was copied from the Etruscans, and used 
in making rings and earrings. The Swiss women of these 
days seem to have possessed tlie grnjatcst number of rings, 
and to this period belongs the gold coin fomid between tlie 
teeth of a skeleton in the necropolk of Langdorf. TlAs 
custom recalls the fee to Charon for crossing tlie Styx, and 
was perhaps imported from Greece, or. more strictly 
speaking, tevi\'ed by fJredan influence, for we shall find a 
similar custom in much earlier days. There must have been 
a good deal of refinement and Interest in toUette in these 
day's, for many tombs contain little utensils such as ate in 
modem manicure sets and small perforated spoons, perhaps 
used in the preparation of cosmetics, 

iron razors and scissors in the shape of modem aheep- 
shears are found in men’s tombs. Combs for the hair and 
for teasing wool, hemp, etc., were made of bronze, the most 
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elaborate ones for weavers' use being found at Glastonbury 
and in Scotland. 

It was the Emperor Tiberius who gave the ofbdal order 
for tire suppression of the !.druids, unconscious of the birth 
of a new religion during bis reign which would succeed in 
Western Europe Hie one which he suppressed. The in¬ 
fluence of tlie Druids was already declining before the ban 
placed on their creed, but this blow hastened tlieir down- 
fali Jupiter with a thunderbolt and a wheel was the most 
popular of gods. The belief in am\ilets and mascots and 
luckjt colours and numbers still exists in Western Europe. 
The habit of wearing something red to avert the evil eye, 
general to-day in many European countries, can be seen in 
the coral and red enamel used in the decoration oI arms as 
well as in personal ornaments. The art of enamelling seems 
specially a Celtic one; the heads of nails were enamelled, 
also ornamented buckles and brooches, and from Caul the 
custom spread into Sweden, where on fhe island of tJoth- 
land a school ol artificers sprang up wlUx distinct local 
technique. 

Amber was strung with coral and slieUs, as, too, were 
weird charms such as trefoils and circles cut out of human 
skulU and pierced for suspension. Coral hecame tare when 
tlu? Greeks began to trade with India, for it then went east 
wliere before it liad come to the Celtic kingdoms, and red 
enamel took its place in decoration in the West Tiny 
bronze figures, or soinetimes only legs or feet, in metal, 
coral, or ivory were used as amulets. Lucky signs were 
engraved on spears and helmets, usually the wheel of Jupiter 
signifying the sun, the moon, or the swastika, which design 
was also of Oritmtal importatioiL In this custom one can 
trace the dying Druidic beliefs, sy-mbols conferring good 
luck being all that is left of the original pure adoration of 
the wonders of tlie firmament, sun, moon, and stars. 

Glass beads were made witli a spiral of colour introduced : 
they were circular, pierced in the centre, which idea was 
daborated into glass bracelets decorated with zigzag patterns 
in nrange, blue, or white. 

There arc said to have been gold-niines in the Pyrenees, 
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and the Tfctosagcs, a fteople inJiaiiting the country near 
Toulouse, aro reported to have takcQ part in the sack of 
ndphi. bringing some of the booty back to Aqui^ne, 
They seem to have been great raiders, for their expeditions 
extended to the Danube valley as m,tU as to Greece, and 
Casar reports tliat they seized the most fertile parts of 
Germany. 

Silver” is rare at this time, though tlic fiauls had learnt 
the art of overlaying bronze with silver, and some of their 
chiefs had sUver-plated chariots, such as tlie one exhibited 
ill the triumph of Q. Tabius Maximus, in which rode the 
conquered King Bitiiitos, taken captive in 121 B.C. 

In the mountainous regions the Gauls fixed iron clamps 
to their ^oes with studs in them, so that they could walk 
on icc. They evidently liked games of chance, for dice and 
dominoes made of stone, bronze, or bone are found In man^ 

tombs. 1-1 

In 250 BX. the Belgians, having invaded t taul, estab¬ 
lished themselves in the north-east. Their ancestors had 
pushed the Gallic tribes across the Rhine, and they con¬ 
tinued to drive out the ancient Celtic tribes, being more 
warlike and far less dvilLaed than the original inhabitants. 
Like other warlike primitive people, they both dreaded 
and despised cultnre, and bound thenvH'lves not to trade 
with foreigners, and brought wdth them their own funeral 
customs. It was these people who invaded Britain and 
settled in the south. 

The Romans consideretl Gaul well cultivated; iron 
ploughs, pitchforks, and spades have bwm found, as well as 
files, compasses, saws, and tridents for spearing fish. An 
echo of great feasts is heard in the variety of fire^iogs and 
spits for roasting joints, the huge broitae and iron cauldrom 
witli rings on either side so that they could be hung over 
tlie blaJKS. the long-liandled forks for stirring or fishmg 
pieces of meat from the cinldroji Some of the ^iron pots 
had han<llcs terminating in the heads of sivans, a bird sacred 
to Apollo, the 5un-g«l. and supposed to haw drawn his 
chariot every night across the sea to the place of <lawn, 
WTien the swans went out of fashion as handles their place 
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wa* taken by dulpbins, also dodic2ited to Apollo. Tbs 
saucepan-} had tong handles ending in a swan s head, and 
often a lem'leaf decoration round luJf the rim, the swan 
rising from a hed of fem. 

W hile excavating a fortified camp at XumaneSa. in the 
province of Old Castile. Spain, a camp which had been 
rwiuccd bj' larainc by Scipio iEmilius in 133 B.C., interesting 
painted vases of native manufactnre were founfl by 
M. Schullcn, The classic Oreek indueiicc affected the 
Iberians of the Meditcminuan basin. Tlie idea of painted 
vases being suggested to them. Ihej'’evolved their own designs, 
but this art never reached the west of Spain or Portugal. 

In Eastern Prussia, on the amber-route, urns have been 
found with human fatres verj’ simibr to tlie Etrusean fa^ 
ums, and even to the owS-*hcaded vases of the second city 
of Trov. So docs design persist. Westtni Europe sliowa 
tio sijdi vases. The (jaulish artists, even when representing 
humans or animaLs. were apt to distort their natural forms 
tiy introducing some conventional iuck-)>ringing design, such 
as an 5, a trefitU becumc a Jknr-^€-tis. a double thundcr- 
Vxjlt, or A swn.stifca. The subjficl of conventional design in 
Cthtc art, wliich was developed in the l.a Tfaie period and 
exists to this day. is a fasdnating one, and can be sttulied 
in jewellery, household effects, stamling stones, anti at a 
later date in archituciure and manuscripts all down the ages, 

Tlic L>niidic belief in the efficacy of the number three, 
a belief supposed to have been learnt from tlic disciples of 
IVthagoras, still has its hold on the peoples of Western 
Europe, as tjit most cursorj- glance at tlicir creeds, art, 
and proverbs will nOiow. 

Oiii; thing impri-ssis us in this central l a Tihte period, 
and this ts the fact that commerce, not war. U the main 
agent for mmlifying native dvilizatinn by outward influence, 
llic siKiib of war are nothing beside tin- spinls of peace; 
a salt-mine, a deposit of tin or iron ore, a stretcli of shore 
oil wiiitU amber i.s washed iip, forests in w'hich animals can 
be hunted for tlieir fur. pbiins on which wild horses breed— 
here arc the true riches of nations, worth more than many 
victorious canipaigns- 
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LA TENE I 

I)lMl 

Mum» tliir mnckliis pMHil*ly 
WuIl quiJlMl 

Skwell 

I ]' is well to give some idea of tlm iroportaticc ol tiws 
actual site of La T^nc, a place wIukIi Uas given It* name 
to a whole age tuid dvilwatioiiH Consideml al one lime 
as an armed camp, it i* now tliouglit to be a gate of entry 
for nicrdiandisCp an intiimatioiml toll* house- 
Between 187-1 Vouga excavated tlie 

site, which up lo then iiad been compkiely submerged 
Some waterworks altering the course oJ the Jura, and by 
that nMraiis lowering the kvel ot tht^ Lake ol Neuchitm hy 
a metres, the star in'll was once more on dry land- iiitre were 
the piles of two wooden bridges, remains ol various hoiu^, 
and mnsaes of iron weapons, tool*, and ontamu-iits of tins 
age, but none of the kitclien middens, burnt charc^, and 
domestic utensib which distmguisii the sites of Keolitliic 
lake-villages- La T6nu is unknown to history, but much the 
collection of objects wits found at tbSlons-sttr-fiadiiL'. 
tlie ancient Cabillomim, which Caesar mendons as being a 
toll-house, witli the rights of the ferrj' across the river, whicli 
producKfl a big sum of numty. From tin* similarity of 
objects La Tino was probably the same sort ,ol i>ust. At 
one eiMl of the Lake of Nench&iel. it was on a great tradi'- 
route. a mute which led from the Adriatic, up the Po. 
over the AlpUic passes, and by tlic Swiss lake* into the 
heart of Caul- 

Since the Bronae Age the Celtic people smii to have been 
settled in the north of Caul and south of Cermany. 

Betw*een 300 and 400 B-C, Ijauls fmm the tiurtli-east of 
France invaded Britain, settling in tlie soutli and in York- 
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shire. This was not die first of Britain. Alwint 

1000 B.C. a people had come from the east, ptfrhaps tlie 
Goidels, traces of whose language arc found in the Gadic 
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of Scotland and Ireland, and it was tliey w-ho dominated 
the country before this Gallic invasion. The early histoiy 
of Britain is a coutinual recital of invasions, and the Breton 
tongue is probably the result of an escape to Brittany of 
some of the inhabitants during the Saxon invasion. 
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11 wf tr>- to trace the tiaulisli language we have a diSic^^t 
task. It seems to have lingered till the sixth cciiturj' in 
the nortli, long alter it liad disappeared in tlie soutli ol 
Fiance ; very lew words ol it arc to be found in the Romance 
languE^es. and place-names give us tlie greatest number ol 
examples. There ■were three distinct groups of Celtic 
speech; 

1, 

2, Goidelk ((loro which sprang the Irish and Scnttislr Gaelic 

and tlid Matex toogueab 

3, Beythonic ffrom wliich came the WeJdi, Breton, and 

Cornish languages). 

No literature in the Celtic tongues remains, since the Celts 
cQiisidered wiiting unmanly for a nation of wamors ; their 
literature was lytic or epic poems recited and learned by ear. 

The Celtic people learned something of fortification froin 
Eastern Europe Subject to frequent raids from their 
ndghbours or foreigners, they lived in fortified villages 
into which their cattle eouhl be driven in case of neeil, ami 
which could be easily defended. The walls werc built of 
big stone blocks mortised and held together by tenons of 
wood, which were used in mudi the same manner as the 
Greeks used metal damps. In places where wood and great 
blocks of stone were scarce tlie walls were double and treble, 
and were strengthened by supports of carefully piled stones 
forming props. We have air^y mentioned the vinified 
walls surrounding the camps in Sootiand and some parts 
of France, and near Marseilles, where the Eastern influence 
had an easj’ entrance, towers such as the t»reeks built seem 
to have be^ placed on tlie waUs. 

It was in this period that the Celts conquered tlie north 
of Italy, and in 390 B.C. took Rome They had as early 
as 500 B.C, crossed the E*yrccees into Spain, and, mbeing 
witlr the former Iberian population, founded the race known 
as Celtiberian. 

During the period known as Ui Tiinc I the Crfts M?ere the 
most important people in Western and Central Europe. 
Rome quailed before them: they raided Greece : and 
they traded with the w’hole civilized world. The treasures 
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of the OrieJit poured over tlie Alpine passes, and the South 
eagerly awaited the returning stream of fmc iron-work, furs, 
and slaves wliicii came from the Celtic kingdoms. 

The custcni was to bmy, not cremate the dead, nsually 
grouping the tombs together, and pro’^Hding food, arms, 
and sometimes the nearest relatives to keep the defunct 
person company. A tumulus, or heaped rooimd of earth, 
often marked the site of a grave. Tlie German mfiuence, 
vdth the habit of cremation, had not penetrated far, but 
in die districts where invasions were frequent ttuunli are 
scarce, it being inadvisable to call attHmtion to tombs, which 
would probably be desecrated by the enemy. In these 
parts the tom^ are flat, but still in clusters, resembling 
the villages in which tire dead formerly lived. The depart¬ 
ment of Marne in France is very' rirli in burials of this age. 

It was a time of great restlessness in the Celtic nations, 
for as wdl as uudertakiiig their Southeni invasions and 
conquests tliey drove out the Icmncr inhabitants of Switzer¬ 
land and Northern Bohemia, leaving their characteristic 
tombs to mark their progress as far west as Champagne, 
The Celts often made thwr settlements on the banks of 
rivers, as, besides the natural wisli for water fadlilies, they 
liad an adoration for flowing w'ater and springs. 

Tlie celebrated chariot-burials in the department of Manie 
have a certain rimiiaiity, A shallow ditch about 3 metres 
long and 2 wide was dug, then on either side two nits for the 
(diariot-wheels, deep enough to allow the wooden axle of the 
wheels to rest on the surface between the nits. The shait and 
harness were arranged in another trench: the horses were not 
;dwuys sacrificed with the chariot. The warrior lay on his 
back between the w'heels, hisarni s beride him, .\ kitchen kni fe 
was often included among the household utensils provided for 
tlie dece,ised. As a rule the dead were buried facing the east. 

The first example in Caul of coffins of wood fastened 
with nails is of this i>erio<L The wood perishes, but the nails 
have been found in tlie department of Marne, in Switzerland, 
and in Bohemia. Such burials were already customary in 
Etruria, andmay have been yet another foreign importation. 
Double burials may often be explained bv tlie already- 
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tiurutioued custom suicide or niurdur of the wife, but in the 
case of Lripk buriih, in one instance of a man and two youths, 
iiu theory can be estabiidicd. Wlien cremation was foUowetl 
tile ashes were sometimes put into a bcautifuJ Greek lironze 
vase, as in the v-'arrior's tomb at La Motte Saint-^'alentin, 
in Haute-Marne. Beside the bronae vase was u painted 
iirccian tem-cotta jarand an iron sword. The skeleton of a 
woman lay near; her ring, pin, and brooch were of bronze ; 
eadi ankle bad a vvoockti ring : and a Grecian bronze mirror 
lay at her side. In the tumulus raised over the warrior was 
found, among otlier things, part of a polished axe in green 
stone. It was long a ritualistic act to biuy- a miniature 
broken axe with the dead. Occasionally the dead were 
buried on the top of tumuli of an earlier age, and under the 
enormous tumulus at Lautilly (the diameter of the mound is 
metres) there are sixty-five separate sepulchres, the dead 
being burietl without regard to orientation. 

Some inter eating objects were found in the course of 
exploring a tutnulus in Wiirtemberg. As w^^eli as a bronze 
vase of Greek design and a beaker, there were tw'o beautiful 
gold'plflted iron amaments, W’hjch may have bet'ii the 
mounts for drinking-horns, and are line e.vajnplcs oi Celtic 
workmanship imitating Greek design ; various golden onia- 
metits and- two Grecian painted cups decorated witli golden 
leaves of Celtic manufacture completed this equipment of 
the dead. Whether the bodies were cremated or sim^V 
buried, the same treasures were hciiped around them, which 
looks as if there was not such a wide difference in tlie f imda- 
mental beliefs of Hie peoples practising the two cults. Tlie 
transmigration of souls taught by the Druids seems not to 
have penetrated very deeply into Hie V\'estem mind, not 
deeply enough to kill the feeling that wlmt was loved on earth 
must be loved siiguio. and that the human needs of food, 
defence, and companionship would again be felt. Julius 
Ca!sar recorded that the Gauls wrote letters to their dead, 
w'hich Urey burnt with them. The modern mind still feols a 
Thrill of sympathy when confronted with a double burial, the 
woman with her hand on the niim's sliouldci. their heads 
turned toward each other through the dim centuries- 
D 
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If over the aodent Celtic ktugilonis coulti sotiod aii ure- 
sistibk call, ‘ mhoul fci mortu f " wital a wondrous host 
would rise t What a clatter of chariat*wheels aa the tall 
waTtiorirwlth yellow and red locks streamiTig behind, thetit, 
their shields aiid lances glittering, dashed forward, sliouting 
thdr war-cries in tlic longue we have forgotten I W hat a pro¬ 
cession of fair wonten, tlidr long braids nearly hiding 
golden torciuts round tlieir necks, amulets clanking at their 
metal girdles, bmeeJets on their amis, companions of their 
warrior lords, iiccompanying them when the wander-fever 
seized them. d)'ing with them when defeat confronted 

Uicm! . , * I 

The tidiest burials of the first La T4ne period are found at 
MuiilefortinOj near Ancona. Ihe t^neck ami Etruscan in- 
hneiice was very strong in CiiMiIpine Guul. and wt find a 
wommi buried in a crown of gold leuvts, her torque of gold 
ending in lions' heads, her bracricts in the keai^ of serpents. 
Her needlccase, ivory comb, candelabra, KXJking-pots, and 
vases of bronze, her tuitror, sind a fetnala atatwette lie beside 
her. Another woman has three bone thimbles, a bone 
ncedlocase. glass buttons, and seven iron knives. Her per¬ 
sonal adornment included golden earrings and tortiue and 
a ring on which the head of Jfinerva w-as engraved. 

Though the art oi the South is represented perpetually ui 
the beautiful vases and the design of jewellery, the iron 
sword of the North, by whidi these ricluiii wctc won, was 
never forgotten in tile men's tombs. Tlicse weapon.^ were 
ollen purposely twisted and bent, since the owner couM use 
them no more. 

Tlic sword was the most important weapon of this time, 
and, in fact, of all three la Tine periods. The La Teiie I 
fiwurd was rnurc like an dongated dagger, short and pouittil. 
Tins swtirdi were belted t« the warrior by an iron iir bronze 
chain, and often the favoimlt- design of a swan was intro¬ 
duced near the mouth of the scabbard, wliich was oecstsioa- 
aUy ornamented with the 5 deign or conventioiialUcd 
waving 

In Scandinavia and North Germany there iirc m swt>rds 
of tJ^is period I the Celtic ittfluence had not reacljcd ihese 
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cotiiilrie& Their enemici rejjortcil that the fi^ltic 
were not made for cut-and-thfiist tactics, but there in do 
doubt that the superionty i»f iron over brottte arms, ewn- 
bined wttli fine craftsiiianslnp, won the Celts theii victoi^. 
There were many varieties iu the sliape of swords, the smiths 
being sivsceptiblc to foreign influences. 

In North'Cast Germany and tfie countries round the 
Adriatic the swords had only «ne Bhar[J side, but in Spain 
they were simped like a sdmitar, the handle ending in a 
horse s head. Such swords are soeii in the liands of warriors 
on some Creek vasesw Besides these there were short swords 
witli homed handles of Haflstatt type. 

'111116 were interesting doggers ol this time, thr handles 
representing imman figures with arms and legs extended : 
the scabbards, and olken the daggers too, \eerc of molten 
broiir.e. The lances had kureldcaf [joints, and some a wavy 
edge, iiiid when «s«l with force they were terrible w^eaijons. 
A tjTx; of javdin was in use wJjich hnd a hnle stuffed witli 
tow and r»in ^ when set alight it was burled fl.miing through 
the air nu the enemy. 

The sliicid was (he main defence of a fdtir warrint- He 
seldom wore a helmet, moiv seldom a brvostpialc- rUe 
liabtians are reported to has^c worn copfitu: hebnefci sur* 
moan led by liortis. A helmet was found at iTonncti, in 
l^tuistcrrCi uiada of iron cov'ered with tbin bronze, and oma- 
men t ed with re^mnii wevk. They were semetimas decorated 
with Cora! lo DViiTt ill-fortune, and the chcek-piecea have de¬ 
signs executed tn crumiel cu tlieni. Shietik may origuialiy 
have been made of wood, stretcljed skins, or wickar-work, 
lor lew of metal axe lound in tombs of this diite. (<rectan 
tculptttrc representing Celtic warriore shows them witli oval 
shieiiis, and at l.a Tdne itself a warrior who must have 
been drowned in his chariot crossing the river had hb full 
comjdcmciit of arms oud a H’oodeii shield. 

Uit.s far horses wen; mist caftTully inatle in iron, and so 
were spurs, examples ol both being liuricd W'itii worritifs. 
As a nilv only one spur wiis wont. 

ti olden tontiie* or collars w-crc wqm by peuplc of higli 
rank, and the Roimon Senate, copying tlic Celtic custom. 
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off tired to shiliII chiefs of CisuJpino CaiiL TTie fashion 

of wcarii^ these rigid collars is thought to have come from 
the Scythians, a people with wlmm. as has been already 
stated, the Celts amalganiated, atjd whose customs they, with 
their usual adaptability, copied. A great deal of taste was 
shuijm at this time in the manufacture of bracelets. As a 
rule they were of brqmie, sometimes hollow or overlying a 
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flexible piece of wood, or onmmcntcd witii geometrical pat¬ 
terns. Some were made of hollow circles of bronze connoted 
by a narrow bar, some of two itarrow metal ribljons twisted 
together, and various districts evolved different modds. AH 
women and children seem to have worn them, judging by 
the tombs, and in rare cases a woman wore so many as to 
fomi !t hind of armour for her ann. Glass rings, later used 
as bracdtfts, were worn hung to a torque of bronze. 

While the women had metal girdles die warriors of this 
time had bdte of skin or stuff, fastened with bronze hoolis. 
Here was another chance for their smiths to display their 
artistic skill. Once again they copied a Grecian model, die 
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com'cntional palm.-kal atsd the Oriental grifiin. which they 
made more faiitiistic by gixing it exaggerated eyes and beak. 
Gradually tke^e hooks developed into buckles, rich m the 
weird fancies of the Celtic min d- In a. burial at Wcisskirchen 
a most elaborate one was found—a human mask crowned 
witli two letters 5 , which give the effect of bonis, supported 
by four strange winged liotts. Like the women’s girdles, 
these buckles were of molten and not hammered bronze. 

TJie brooch or fibula was a most important possession in 
those daj^. The hrooches, uhicli were in the form of safety- 
pins, had little human heads, the heads of animals or fantastic 
creatures, and geometrical designs, and were enlivened with 
enamel or coral. The brooches held the clothing on the 
shoulders and took the place of buttons. A great deal of 
ingenuity was expended on these little objects. 

Some of the earrings were made of thin gold leaf studded 
with pearls and in the shape of half-moons or little boats 
Many svarriors wore a gold rbig. These rings, begmiiing as 
a plain band like a modem wedding-rii^, gradually became 
more ornate, and in tlietn once more tlie inspiration of tlie 
East is seen. 

The Gauls were celebrated for their magiuhcent hair, 
whidi they wore long: iliey shaved tlicir chins and cheeks, 
but let then moustaches grow. In most male tombs a razor 
and a pair of iron scissors arc found. 

Teeth of the wild boar were favourite pendants in tite 
Celtic necklaces of this date. The custom of wearing pierced 
teeth hud come from the days when these represented hunt¬ 
ing prowess, but they were now used as amulets, and bung 
round the necks of women aad children as well as men; they 
were threaded on a bronze wire with shells, pieces of coral or 
amber, glass beads, crosses, or the letter 5 in metal, cirdes 
of liuman bones, and bronze figurines. Little animals in 
bronze were often hung from a chain ; the wild boar, ram, 
ox, and horse w'ere the favourites. The ram and ox were of 
old tlic sacrificial animals ; the wild boar was a tribal sign, 
and had for many ages been part of the food for the dead 
buried in the tombs. The magic sacred signs found their 
way from thr artides of personal adornment to Che arms, to 
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lances* swords, helmets, aitd shields* and so to the medieval 
coats of arms, and m the end led to the science of heraldry. 
Engta>'e on ytmi shield or Iw-lmet the circle of the stm* and 
no evil cnclmntmijnt or poisioned arrow can penetrate the 

divine fire, . , . . il 

One of the jTiOAl elabotat^ goltl jewels of ibis agi? is the 

bracelet found in a tomb at Kodenbach* Khenisli Bavaria. 

It has in the centre a human mask supporting wluit look 
like five golden egg*cvips; two rams- support tie mask on 
cither side* and the egg^enp balustrade continues along thijir 
backs, is broken on 011110- side by a second human mask, and 
continues on another ram ; die completing part of tlie circle 

The tendency to florid ornament* which was the natural 
outcome of the strange Celtic fancj' and the Druidic cre«l, 
the impulse to leave the limits of the real to iKiietrate the 
realms of the weird and the unseen (an impulse partly 
climatic in a people natit'c of regions where mists screen tlie 
wonders of mountain heights, and dense forests give no far 
vistas, thus making the unseen ver>’ close and half-guessed), 
finally led lo tlie lo^ of the fine models of early La Tene 
jew-cUery, lived later In Gothic architecture, and still lives in 
the faint echoes of folklore. 

It was not the habit to bury iron tools with the dead at 
tills time, 'rbere arc no axes nor agricultural implements, 
but specimens of the utensils used were found at the t^Tpe- 
station m the Lake of Nciicbatcl. Both men and woi^n 
were buried with clusters of metal skewers* and a big carving- 
knife was often added. Tbc iron skewers were at one limi! 
used instead of mont'j' as a means of exchange; so were 
metEil cauldrons ami tripods, A cauldron and an ox were of 
t-quivaient value. From the cauldron the meat was remo ved 
bv means of long forks with a varj'ing number of prongs. 
sJjme spoons bad teeth at one end* thus combining both 

implements. , -r* ■ 1 

For holding liquids the people of the hist La Tcne penod 
had bronaie beakers cojiied from the Grecian models* with an 
intricate ornament at the base of Uie hamlfe. The palm-leaf, 
the S, and human masL't were all pressed into the service of 
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this decoration. These beakers are almost bv^ably found 
in the chariot-burials, and were very general throughout 
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Southern Germany and Eastem Gaul. Once again we sw 
tliat the extravagant love of ornament led tiic Gams to add 
golden openwork to these bran^e iugs, in the same way as at 
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Klein Aspej^ie golden leaves were appliqitid to the pottery 
cups. In one ol the nchest Gaulish tombs at Montefortino 
tliere is a btg oval bponae jar with handles, a jar lor holding 
wine ; the handles are joined to the vase beneath a bust of 
Diana supported by tw o goats. A wonderful bronze basin 
in beaten metal, witli a fine conventional design inside the 
howl, found in a chariot-buiial at Saidces^immpenolses, in 
the Ardennes. Is one of the best specimens of the handicraft 
of the first La T^ne period. 

The use of the potter's wheel gave a great impetus to the 
manufacture of pottery at this time, and the great advance 
in painted decoration made the pots into artistic treasures. 
Tlieflc vases were not exported, and so the various distiicts 
liiid time to elaborate thdr own tfirhntque. Of all sizes, from 
great witll^ jars down to small cups, of all sltades, from shiO' 
ing black It) pile yellow, they were rlecorated with mouldings 
or paintings. The some designs as in the metaFw'ork, the 
palm-leaf, tlie 5 , the convimticmolizcd animals, wander 
round the sides, hocol artists copied or modilicd Uic im- 
jNirted Grecian vases.so that those found even as far west as 
Brittany have an Eastern European notn in a rriple burial 
of ■i miin, woman, and child at Matzhausen, in Bavaria, a most 
interesting vase was foumi It lay near the worn on's head and 
Wits hkekish in colour; round it was a frieze of anmuds, 
amung others a stag, wild hoars, and birth. It is ahnost 
Vetictian in style, aud shows u very high Irivel of ikcotation. 

We con fKiC that the Celtic people, while developing their 
nationni taste for the fantastic and groteijque, drew the main 
inspirailon for their clvilkatioii from dw East. They buried 
ibcir di^id facing die east; tliL'y brought their wine, the 
vaso> they loved, the tiixuiy tliey craved for, from the 
t>icn t. ni«y were too tiuUvidual slavishly to adopt another 
culture ; tiiey sdzetl on a model, altpic^l, and tulded to it. 
luid often crushed or diistroyed it hciuvith the weight of tlielr 
exuberant fancy And from this mixture of East and West 
sprang the faiiy pukce uf Celtic art, often lost in the of 
obscurtty,. the home nf rainbows and lost causes, on a road 
le.iding honi the glare and languor of the South to the dim 
forests and the kp of waters. 
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CHAPTER IV 

HALLSTATT H 

Kwfft liim tiitkicki that i^Lt yci wiutt). 

Aficl EvrhffH gav loptb* an robb'dj iiutain hnnn 

Jmui WansniL 

T HK First Iron Age. or Halktntt Age as it is called 
aiter the type^tation in Austria, ticcupied tho four 
centorits from 500 to 900 D,c. This dsHitaatiori never 
reached Britain (except for a Wbronsse swords) efl* Brittany, 
(jcrmaoy, or Scandinavia, wdiere the Iron Age started in 
the later Tine plinsc (whereas in Greece it had started 
in 1200 blC.), so thnt this Hallstati ctiJtnrc really concerns 
wily Central F-uropc, stretching Iroin Spain to Hungary, 
the .East bdng in iidvancc and the West retards*! in do 
velopmcnt 

Though we ore now dealing witli the times Iwlore the 
greatest extension ol the Celtic peoples, when their very 
name struck tenor in Roine and Greece, when their 
merchaiits and soldiers flooded Western Europe with art- 
treasures from tJic Soiitlu their iewellery shows that the 
inflinmce of Etruria and Greece was wry strong and that 
a steady tradi: was carried on vrith tfic South, The littciit 
two centiirici of die Halistatt period show girat luxury’ 
compami with tlie two earlier ones, when, judging hy the 
tombs, the warriors thought little of ornaments or art. a 
razor and a sword sufficing them as oquipmenL 
Most of the discoveries of this age must h« looked for 
near saJt*mine& Salt and iron were the two great ricltes 
of the Celtic kingdoms, and to trade for these two com¬ 
modities came the peoples of the older, more advanced 
South-eastern civilirations. Where trade is most flourish¬ 
ing Wealth Is greatest, and in consequence the burials are 
richest, and it b to tombs that wc must chiefly con&ne our 
searchings into the life of this day. Except for vcitiges of 
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forlifiefl camps, only ilw! heaped mounds the graves 
remain to show us where people congregated in those times. 
One of the principiU features of the graves is tliat they are 
noi scattered in small dusters here and there, Imt are found 
massed togetlier, hundreds in one group, like villages of the 
dead. On ilie plateau of Amancey, not far from Besac^on, 
there are eight hundred tumuli, and at Aguilar 
da Anguita, in Aragon, tlie rcseaicltes of the 
Marquis de Cerralfio near the river Jddu, in a 
district possessing large salt-mines, have revealed 
'J20O tombs. These last had no mounds of earth 
10 mark them, hut each had a rough lujadstone, 
and as they were arranged in straight lines the 
result was avenues marked out with stones. 
Each graw held a funeral urn containing ashes, 
and any objects placed in die tomb had also 
passed tlirough the fire, Cremation was most 
usual in the most modem of the Hahstatt 
periods, and gradually superseded the earlier 
inhumation, hut both practices were followed, 
cremated and burieil bodies often lying beneath 
die same tumulus. Strange how the two wa^ 
of disposing of the d«id are continuaLUy dis¬ 
placing each other through the ages! These 
Spanish cemetcfries of Hallstatl age continued 
to be used in ha Tfene times, 
luos Altliough tile Hallstatt culture lias well- 
Ace. raeM limits in Western Europe the question 

lUtieiAtr In Egypt, Chaldea. 

and Elam iron had been known since very early days, but 
die deposits of iron ore were not very rich, so that bror^ 
was not replaced by the stronger ntetah fn Russia and h in¬ 
land the Iron Age immediately succeeded the polished Stone 
Age, without any bronze or copper intemicdiate stages. A. 
civilization very similar in some ways to tliat of Hallstatt 
can be traced in the Caucasus, in Armenia, Persia, and the 
countries reund tiie Caspian Sea, and may indicate the direc¬ 
tion from which the culture came. Iron began to l'>e used in 
fndia about the time of Alcjcander's campaigns, 
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.\5ia knew lie use ol iron lonR before Jiuroi>e. biU the 
priitcipsil contribution that the people of 
brourlit. a natirralistic art representing ammaJs and Uimans. 
in direct contras: to the geometric decoration P^' 

cedwl it. had a special development when the 
had left the steppes and mountains " ^1, 

fertile Central Eutopean territory. Ihe arms and tous, 
the process of engraving, and th. style 
tinguished as Hadsuittian in 

th^aucasus across the steppes to the Ukraine and p ^ 

Danube valley. We must cease to look southward for t e 

artistic impulse. A wave of Uumaiuty comes from tlie 

north-east, bringing with it an art whjdi 

and a love of the grotesque Inii which 

of conventiotiai design, and fasliiOns even the pottery vases 

into the shapes of birds, horses, and oxen* 

A wonderfS bronze vase containing burnt human^nes 
.vas found b a tumulus at Grachwil, in the i^tou o 
‘Switzerland. On it a molten and engraved 
ment ^e^csents a winged goddess: with either ^ 
grasps the paw of a lion, as well as w-ith right the 
Itgs of a hart aad rritU har left 
anotlier hare. Two snakes project from behind her head, 
imiting the tips of her wings, and on the snakes ^it tw o 
more lions, whUe an eagle siaiwb erect on ^ 

similar vases Jiave been discovered m “f" 

and Ctimai. The handles are attached with the 
lions or rams, and one has a mao flanked on either side b> 

time tlmt glass 

the Cdtie countries. Three gTL-emsh ^ 

were found at Ilallstatt A good many ^£ent-lx»tties 
have Iweii found in tombs, usuaUy near 
ntlier than in the Alpine districts* and it is thoviglit tliat 
IdeU cLc from Ejyp.. C.U.^1o^ns^ 
not dSivcreil till a Utcr date : th^ vases and cups 
made iu a mould tw by ImncL Au mtei^Cing golden ^wl 
was found near Xiirkh in lyon. It had been placed on a 
iiat Slone upside down, and covered with a greyisli earthen- 
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ware pot. The bowl fiad been lumunered all over, so that 
jt had the appearance of being studded with nails, except 
lor the design of sans, moons, and seven animals, which 
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were duOned by their smooUi surface. Perhaps this bowl 
was used in the sacrihcial ritual. 

Only toward the end of this period did the more luxurious 
habits of the peoples of Cisalpine Gaul introdnix: a greater 
variety of kitchen utensils. Sprits, iron, skewem, and three- 
pronged forks appear in the tombs. They had a dehnite 
commerciBl value, as coins bad at a later date, and so must 
have represented property, more luxurious living, and 
6o 
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iirobably a nitnnf iflaborate rtiligiotts sacrificial cult, llie 
cult of the tk'afl must lia^T taken a very important place, 
for strange vases which can only have been used for 
funeral libations are found in the tombs. Kound me 
neck of a big jar small cups were moulded, the contents 
of which must liave been poured out if tiie jar was tipped. 
The drawback to a complete study of the pottery of this 
age is that aU Uie example but a few fragments come 
from the tombs, and were specially made to do honour to 
the dead* In some ages a representative collection of 
ordinarv household utensib or special persoual treasttres 
were placed in the grave, but both form and decoration of 
these vases refer to reUgious ceremonial. The su-an and 
the horse, servants of ApoUo, tlte sun-god. the huU iiud the 
ram. sacrificial animals, appear as decaration in or outside 
vases, as handles, or on plates and dishes. Sometimes, as 
lias b«ti said, the whole vase takes the form of an a^ia,h 
Various streams oi foreign influence were floitving into 
W'^estem Europe, streams which had a modifsdi^ effect on 
art and general dviikatioii. Southern Gaul and Spain 
Mere well known to traders from Greece, Eg>-pt, Xorth 
Africa, and the Farther East* From the direction of the 
fialtic the amber tnerchaiits brought new ideas into Bavaria. 
Bohemia, and Silesia. Xonh-westem Gaul Ivad less com¬ 
munication with Central Europe in the Hidlstatt period 
than it had in tlie earlier days of the Broiwe -Sge, 

Maiseilks was founded about Coo a.c, by the Phocieans. 
the great maritime tradflis. The Ligurians were already 
established there, and the city soon became the for 

the trade going up and down the Rhone fmm the Mediter- 
rajiean. and of almost equal importance to Venice as a 
cltiinge-house. The great estactivity existed on tlic tmdt- 
routc between Um Baltic and the Adriatic, which was tlic 

chief amber-route. .,11 

There had been about 5 d<> na great nse m tlic level 
ol the Baltic and N'orth Seas, which, submerging parts of 
the coast, dreve out the inhabitants, who took refuge m 
Northern Fiance and Belgium. Almost at the same time 
some of the Iberians crossed the Pyrenees and established 
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themselves in Southern France. Indeed, Franut was, like 
a bowl, receiving small streams of inunigration from all 
poults of the compass, a fact which produced a great mteriud 
activity, from which leaulted the davs of Celtic dctmination. 

Coral wiis fust used in Friiice at this time r in South 
(jeimatiy and Switzcrlnnd it was already knowm. In a 
tumulus of this second Hallstatt period in Baden an 
interesting necklace was found of nine rows of coral bars, 
tile rows parsing at intervals tlirough ivory rods, which, 
being perforated nine times, kept tlie cunJ strings apart, 
and made of the necklace an upright colhir. 

Glimpses into the life of the second Hallstall period can 
be obtained by a study of certain bronze vases and pails; 
these, originating in the Venetian territoiy, never had a 
wide distribution. Tliey were decomted in repottssS work 
with scenes of sacrifice, horse*racing, and gla^atoriaJ 
lights, LilUe men in tam^o’-shanteia and tunics ride 
horses wth tails like fem-lea\T:s, stand in two-wheelcd 
chariots, or sit in carts, the bodies of which end in birds' 
heads. A priest drops incense wto an um <ni a stand ; a 
man in a nightcap, sitting on what looks like a comfortable 
padded diair, is given some ixstion out of a big ladle. Rams 
as big as tnen pace along with birds balanced on their backs. 
A lion prowls after creatures like ibexes, who^ horns sprii^ 
indifferently from their head or mouth. Winged grillins, 
cattle, and stags march under trees, and soldiers mtli round 
shields follow the war-clmriots. 'This fashion of lepre- 
sentiiig the incidents of daily life came from the East. 
The Greek colonies had e.'ctended, and the influx of trade 
on the salt- and amber’foutes brought an echo of the style 
of Corinthian and Rhodian pjjtteiy’ into the metal-work 
of ttedy. 

Bur^ndy was the part of France most active in the 
production of the great iron su'ords of the Hallstatt age. 
These swords were sometimes more than a metre tong; 
some of Uie pommels of those in tlie cemetery ol Hallstatt 
were of ivory studded with amber. Bronze swords and 
daggers were stUl used, and Gic big iron swords, which 
demanded much skill in the maker, and were less easy to 
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wield than a shorter weapon, never readied 
the Alps or Britain. The scabbards were of ^nze, often 
with two horns or ears sproating from the tip. and iater 
Of iron. which took the place of the older word or katfier 



Daoxx! VAiA FBoa THE TcMWi-ws OF SAiftit-Cutaitwr, 
COrtn-n^OA 

sheaths. The whole was usually wrapped in a dotli when 

placed in the tomb, , , i __« 

The villages of this time consisted of huts clustered 

together, and in some cases defended by a rampart, as srt 
die t:amp d’Aifrique. near Jlessein (Meur^e^et-Moselkh 
Here i pgiHp the walls there were mines of iron ore. wmw 
no doubt were tlie reason for the original settlement, 
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Tit'ither tarict nor Jiiasanry was used in house-building, the 
traces left t*3 are very sUght, but as a good many 
were built in the vallej"s Ufe w-ai evidently calmer, and it 
was not necessary invariably to choose the site w'lth a 
view to natural defence. The Canip d’Ailrique settkment 
was sunxjunded by one of the vitrified walls already men¬ 
tioned, in which the dry rocks of which the waB was built 
had been subjected to so great a heat tliat the stones had 
Fused into a solid naass. 

Chariot-burials fust made Uieir appearance in 1 * ranee iti 
the Hallstatt Age: tliey aw not numerous, and are in 
Burguiidv and Frenche-Comtt;', The chariols, unlike those 
of a later age, have four wheels : no harness U buried wiw 
them, no bits for horses, and they may have been merely 
funeral cars on wliich a diief was drawn to the tomb or on 
ceramonial occa.sions among his people. Oreat skill m 
workmanship is shown In the iron wheels of these ebanots, 
which are quite nnlibe the light two-wheded war-chariots 

of the Greeks. , 

It Is to the eastern territory- «f the Halhttatt civiltzatjon 
that we must turn for the richest burials. The rvecropolises 
of Croatia, Bosnia. Istria. and Stj-ria yield the greatest 
mimlwr ol treasures. At Santa Lucia, near Tolniimj. m 
Islria, bcven thousand tombs have been opened, and th^ 
necropolis is of the same age as the fortified prehistonc 
villages of which several hundreds have been eircavmted 
io the same regions. A votive diariot in broiire w:is buried 
Lu a grave at Strettweg in Styria, It is a pLitfomi on four 
wheels, in the centre of whidi a tall godded suppom a 
pbttcr on her head and upraised hands. MountM 
and iHiupIe on foot pre^nt the heads ol staijs, as tf for 
sacrilicc. The graves in Eo-stem Franco are of a ratlier 
more recent date than those in the other regions urn cr 
HalUtatt ioflumce ; they represmit one of tlie outer npples 
on the western edge of that culture. „ , „ . • 

Ihcre was much wore traffic between Southera Bohemia 
and Kastcm Gaul at this time than between Eastern and 
Wcalern Gant M. Hoerees. in his w ell-ltuowii work on the 
Uallstatt civiluatioii. traces four separate centres of distn- 
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button. 0 n£ in tin; Adriatic r^on spread over tlie south- 
easicrn slopes of tlte Alps, and coiuprisod Bosnia. Her^ 
govina, Slavoni®. Croatia. Sotitbent btyria, and Carintbia* 
toiiciiing tlte Italian and tireek ttonesoJ civiJiJiaUon. Anotluir 
occupied a central positiun in the valliiy of tile Danube and 
the Eastern Alps, including Xorthern Caring and Styria. 
Eastern Hungary, Austria. Southern Bohemia and Moravia. 

1 he third centre followed the lilbc aii<l Oder, and included 
Northern Bohemia and Moravia, Silesia, and Posen. Tlie 
fourth and last spread over the s<JUth and west of Germany, 
Northern Switzerland, ami Eastern France, and. was really 
a tributary of the second S>^iip* the influence coining dow-n 
tile Danube valley. 

Wherever the trade-routes bring inercluwvtii from the South 
in search of salt or iron tlxe influence of Etruscun and tirccian 
art and luxury is found in the tombs. It was in 650 B.C. 
tliat Dumaratus was said to have come from Corinth and 
first starte<l sculpture in Italy. Heautiful bronze vases of 
Greek form now hold the bones or ashes of the deceased i a 
polished stone axe b ceretnonially broken; there are golden 
ornaments. 

The earliest known iron Uaraeshoes were found at Aguilar 
da Anguita, in Aragon. Itus was a district celebratctl fur 
its finely trained horses, to whidi Iwuh Strabo and the poet 
Martial refer. The w omen of the district seem to have woni 
a curious "iron erection on their tieads, springing from a 
iron collar and designed to support their coiflures. Fine 
iron wwpoiis were also made here, the waters of the J^ddu 
being supposed to be specially good for the tempering of iron 
anus. Like the Italians, the Iberia ns preferred a diort irou 
blade to the very long iron swords of Gaul, otid their weapon 
was not ijfilikc the horned Gallic dagger. The brooches of 
the second Hallstatt period are often without spring :md in 
the form of snakes^ crossbows, and ketilcdnuns, and in Spain 
there were amusing ones of horses or knights riding. 

Iron lances were laid in tfic graves In pairs; they were 
very well made, and sometimes inlaid with bronze and in 
Si>aiii with silver. Stone, as wdi as pottery^ and metal, was 
used for tlic construction of vases: a vas* of thb kind, cot 
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out of a block of iJchht m svhicb thtirc wprr gamete, v-as 
found in a grave at OumuUa, in the Jura. It had been 
purposely broken and laid at the feet of tlie dead in wliat, 
judging from the bracelets found near, was the tomb of a 
womait. A scries of bracelets wore sometimes united by a 
bar, thus making a solid wrolet, tJiey were of bronze, iron, 
or bgnite, and occasionally of gold. Ankle-rings of the same 
materials are found in many tombs. Hesides these, women 
wore a leather belt ornamented with copper or bronze mediil- 
Uotis and amulets, wheels of Jupiter or other lucky signs. 
Various bronze disks, found in women's tombs, decorated 
witli conventional dtsigns engraved or in openw'ork, have 
been thought to be a sort of waist-buckle. Then? were also 
big pendants of bronze slung round the neck by a chain and 
worn on the chest; in one Case from a bar of pierced brouze 
a series of triple rings each ending in a wheel-disk hung down. 
It must have required a great deal of physical strengtli to 
wear many ornaments in those days i Not much gold is 
found in the tombs-^one in France except in Burgundy and 
Fianchc-Comt^. which iiad the most flaurisliing trade. On 
the Butte des AlousseJoU a woman was burie-d in golden 
bracelets and earrings, and an occasional golden torque, a 
cup. or some buttons are the greatest treasures. For the 
first time little dustciHof toilel implements strung on a metal 
ring are buried with tlie dead, 'fheae little collections of 
toilet articles were most carefully made, and in Italy included 
tiny pots for perfume or grease-paint—in one instance made 
of silver. They arc found in both men's and women's graves. 
Some of these bmiEiIs are Haltetatt in civilization and La Tfcno 
in age. 

We can sec that the ptople vvho brought the su-caJled 
HaUstatt culture to Central Europe were ver>' susceptible to 
the charms of an easier, more comfortable life, and that, 
enriched by the natural resources of ihu countries tliey settled 
in and fay their own energy and skill in metal-working, they 
developed a more elaborate civil teat ion, a richer riuial, and 
did not withhold from the dead the greater luxury claimed 
by the li\ing. 
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CHAPTER V 

HALLffTATT I 
I 

lima tVFty dfiU! witb evcfy timt m knit; 

And McJi to ult is luortiaeil CLuiinLogljr 
Atiii iMjJic ii or wliol#, aU oxo tt- 

StUKtv 

I N die early days of die Iron A^e Eastern Gaul anti 
Soudicm Ciermany were more united thaji Eastern and 
WfstGrn Gaul. Once inui% trade Imd wcrked its uuiiying 
process, principally througli the medium cif that fascinating 
fossilized resin known as amber. The amber-route led from 
the shores of the Bahic to those of the Adriatic, over the 
Swiss passes and thus into GauL Tlie amber was passed by 
hand from people to people who trudged tlxeir way along old 
paths which in later ages were transformed into roads by 
the Romans Legends had always gathered round it. It was 
the teats of his sistera shed when Phaeton the swi'gnd fell 
from his chariot and was killed. It had maivellous healing 
properties. Tlie country of its origin was carefully Iddden 
from die Greeks, who, receiving it both from the .Adriatic 
ports anti die Black Sea. told of a mythical rivtr uf amher. 
which they tried lo identify with both the P« arid the 
KliAne. 

The Ligurians were great traffickers in anther, and liie 
main stream of the trade can be traced by the greater or 
lesser quantity found in the tombs of a given district. Very 
little reached tlie west of Prance Besides the common 
interest in trade, the peoples of tlie amber'^rtnitc seem to have 
been allied by similar rdiglous bdie/s. As they passed from 
hand to hand the congealed tears she<l for the sun-god they 
wore as mascots wheels representing his hety course, and 
their clothes were fastened with brooches on which spirals 
formed a sun-dUk. The lung, dark winters Increased the 
ardour of their wursbip. and bonfires vvere lit to coax the god 
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to rettim. a practice whicli has continued tmd^ dfiffereut 
forms to the present day. They rais^ no temple to thwr 
divinity, as they built no palaces for themselvijs, biit to their 
caravans toiling over the.\lps or trailing acro^ Uie Eiiro^| 
plains day after day their ^ loohdl down, or hid lus face, 



and ni^t after night hifi place was taken by 

of the moon and stai^ When tliey halted by a 
river or well for refreshment their god was there m the 
bubbling water, and in the dense forests w^ hidden m 
a myriad trees. Why build temples to bold Those who 
were^ver present, who were met at each new turn of the 

so these Celtic peoples, who were no nomarb. though 

raiders, invaders, and trailers, mo\-ed perpetual^ about their 
world carrying on their backs like b^* ants the produce of 
varied civUinatiiHis: great jars of wine, va^ winch Greek 
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gcmiifi had dusigTiKl. iroji wcapoos from the hidden forest 
forges of HiMT own smitlis, amber and coni! and ivory, woven 
stoff and fur?. Taking a fashion here and tJiere and adopting 
it. stunetirnes a model for an oA/ei d'ail, sometimes a ritual 
for the dead, but keeping their own manner of making war 
and their own religious beliefs, seeing temples, hut building 
none, seeing statues of divinities, yet seeing no god as man, 
they held ou their way, weaving a perpetual chain between 
W^t and East, Korth and Soutli. till it is liard to say from 
where they came or whither tlicy ^veut, so mucli have they 
permeated the more sedentary, less energetic peoples. 

A general movement of expansion was affecting Europe, 
Tlie Etruscans are said by Strabo to have built their capital 
Vultumutn (the modern Capua) in 800 u.c. Greece was 
ex-tcnding her colonies at tlie same trine that the Celtic tribes 
were pressing southward into more lu,Kuriant countries. 

Tlie Ligurians were already settled iu Xorthera ftaly and 
on ilic left bank of the Rhftne, They were not«l agricuL 
turists: their women w'orked in the fields, and they were 
among the first Gallic people to employ yoked oxen and to 
SOW' com and barley. TIie>' were closely allied in race to the 
Tliradans and lllyrian-s (Albanians), their near neighbours, 
and all tlirec brought from the East, by way of Greece, 
fragments of a far more advanced civilhiaiion when tliey 
took possession of the shores of the Adriatic. Tlie Celtic 
tribes coming down from the North f>ii their way ti> Gaul 
mingled much wrtli the Ligurians, and either shared their 
territory or else immediately succeeded them in tim posses¬ 
sion of certain districts, where the people became so iiitcr- 
mingied that tliey have been referrwi to as CeltoLigurLm 
or Celto-Lygian, 

The typ^tatitiii of Hahstatt in Austria owed its prosperity 
to tlie deposiU of rock-salt in the neighbourhood, and to the 
fact that it was cm the amber-routC- M. Georges Ramsauer 
explored tlie site, and in seventeen years found 993 graves. 
A great number of w'eapons of this period were found in tlie 
tomba^^swords, lances, and axes of both brouzo and iron. 
There were alsct bracelets and belts, cups and vases, plates 
anti ums of foreign importation, including an mn with a pro- 
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c^ion of &trarig;& beasts on the tov'ff S winged a. sta^, 
and an ibex walk round it. tacli aniiml ex-iilently consumed 
with hunger, snatching at food aa ji iTiarriies- Thousands 
of umber beads were found iiere, evesi in graves witli otlicr- 
wise a poor equipment, which shows tlia.t tk Valw of amtHir 
increased greatly when far from ilw priticipsd narte of its 
importation. 

Tire nietliod of extracting salt in marsby dblricts was 
ingenious. Terra-cotta cisterns weircftlledwiiti water from 
tlic salt-marshes and placed on scJSoUliiigs ol clay rods 

Iniilt up as if these rods'rcre 
sticks tor a huge lusufiie ; a 
fire wi'i thcd lit btiow. and, 
the watO'r btaling «ver to 
the clay Tocb, the fait crystal- 
liatii tin t he la T he fragments 
of thoir leini"Cotti erections 
liavc nme tinea taken 

for (b<femails of aiik-d road. 
Salt-rmrshc! vverc a frequent 
cause d M-aj',the perjsession of 
them meanuig so madi pros¬ 
it fkom iiAttJiT a n pcrityftn tticowricrs. 

Depsit.? li iron ore were 
also very valinibk, and not Ijeing » a rule near the sea- 
cuast led to the making oi ii scrit** of mliind Tosids, the 
roads of iron. Tlic discovery'of Lrrfl, ore in fiatul 

mined the prcispttrity of Brittany, which bofoit then had 
been on the main trade-route tor tlistin oi Britain and the 
gold of Ireland, TIu! Irish gold-6«PPly dmiinidiing, 
anil the sudden superior import ancf of ifun aiid the Inrth 
of a (:i\'iiization depending on it larded t'ho collaj;^ of 
the trade by diverting tlic stream mcidiantJ to a more 
profitable commerce. This coUaps Can be sail by the 
detcrior.'ition and sudden poverty ic the metnodals to the 
dead on the gokb and tin-routes. 

Tlu* struggle for the two wealtl-hrin^R coiniiiCHlitics 
exptaiiLs the existence wf the many f^dilledtn.ttipjaxid sdtle- 
ments in tlie regions where salt ttid ifoc were abnnda4il, 
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They were retainnl at the ccist of maay lives and much 
labour. All dong dicse routes have been found tlie buried 
stores of mcrcliants> compelled no doubt to abandon them 
by a sndden turn of fortune* burj'ing' them for safety, and 
never able to return and di" up their cacke, which their 
enemies never foimcL Iii it any wonder that stories of hurictl 
treasure have been so popular in every age ? 

The habit of erecting great mounds of earth (tiunuli) over 
the dead may have been brought from Greece, where it is 
known to have been the custom of certain important families. 
These m^^^md5 were sometimes surrounded by rows of stones 
marking sacred precincts to be used for religious ceremonies 
to do with the cult of the dead Occasionally a tumulus Ls 
empty, and this may have been because, like the Greeks, the 
Celts erected a Gommeniarative monument to the dead, a 
cenotapli, without a grave. 

In the beginning of the Iron Age most people were 
cremated, but toward the end tlie fashion of simple burial 
came into favour; t!ie peoples round the Adriatic seem 
always to have preferred cremation, and most of the treasures 
have been found where the dead have been burnt. There 
was a strange practice of not burying the whole bodi' — the 
bead is rnissing, nr Oie wfiole skeleton is broken up and the 
bones arranged in certain patterns; and there was also on 
uncanny custom ol cremating only part of the body, the 
rest being buried beside the a^es, the whole skeleton having 
been disjointed before the ceremony hi’gan. The French 
tombs of this date are poorly furnished; their occupants 
seem to have been a race of hardy woirioi^ whose funeral 
equipment wa^ mostly limitt'd to a sword, a raaor, and per- 
baps a cup. They still dnespised. or were still too poor to 
indulge in, the rich (unenil trappings of their descendants. 
It was probably poverty more than pride, for in the Danube 
valley, where the people were richer, a sword of the period 
was found in a grave with a handle hivishly decorated with 
golden Ica^'es. Near BclUnzona there is an immense nccro 
polls or collection of necropolises, places which were in use 
for centuries. The amber-road passed by Dago Maggkhrc to 
reach SwiriitTland, and so that port of nou' comporalively 
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sparsely populated country u'ss then a very busy trade- 
centre. 

A large bronze vase was found in the necropolis of Hall- 
statt, the bandies on either side like bronze ribbons fastened 
to ilie biise by a wheel of tiie sun, trom which hung a metal 
tassd. These Ireing early dal's in the handling of iron, mudi 
use was still made of bronze, and the same technique as had 
been developed by the workers in bronze was employed in 
dealing with the new er metal. Tlus vase with handies was 
of the type used for holding the ashes of the dead. It is 
thought that some of the chariots of a heavier type than the 
later war-chariots, remains of whidi are found in the tumuli, 
were ceremonial vehicles draw'n by hand in religious pro¬ 
cessions. the double-liandled urns being probably slung on 
them, and the dmriots setting the same use as a gun-carriage 
in a modem tnilitary funeral. With the heavier type of 
chariot no harness and no horses are buried. 

To the Northern peoples with their greyer climate the sun 
was a wheel of fire which a horse drew along tile heavenly 
road ; the peoples round the Mediterranean, with their sun¬ 
drenched atmosphere, made of it the rays behind the head 
of a god who in a chariot w ith four horses drove in wild career 
across the firmament. 

Though tiaul and Britain produced in later days tlic finest 
smiths, it was the traders coming to Venice by the .\driatic 
to fetch amber W'ho introduced the idea of the use of iron, 
this metal having been used for some centuries in the valleys 
of the Euphrates and Tigris, A buried store of iron ingots 
pierced with a hole so that they could be carried was un¬ 
earthed not far from the site of tlie ancient Nineveh. Like 
the cauldrons and skewers of a later date, they had a definite 
cotnuiercial value, and were a rather cltmisy kind of money. 
It w*as alnut qoo n.c, tliat the use of iron became general in 
I taly and Central Europe and the Alpine districts connecting 
them, and it Is near the shores of the Adriatic that the first 
smelting-fumaces arc found;, showing phiinly that the know¬ 
ledge of the natural resources of the country and how to 
develop them came from: tlie traders of the South to the 
raiders and immigrants from the North tvho haii seized oti 
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a lertiie mid-European territory and made it their own. By 
this discovery the Celtic people held the seed of their liberty 
and power; there was no need to huy weapons from adpin- 
ing nations, or trust to sudden raids for the repletion of their 
stocks ; they could retire into their forests, and in the d^ 
shadows watcli the spirts of flame, and listen to Uie clanging 
of hammers on anvils where tlieir tram smiths forgetl the 
arms whieik the prowess of their warriors made respected 
and gloridus. They learnt that the iron of peace brought 
them as much as the iron of war, and piling the ingots their 
merchants went with them to one of the trade-centres, 
exchanging them for the wine they loved and which £not 
having learnt the cultivation of the vine] they could not 
produce themselves, for the painted vases and other artistic 
treasures of the South and East. Seeing tlius many 
nationaliltes and many civilisations, tliey drew inspiration 
from the clash of wits, and seizing on foreign ideas smelted 
them in the furnace of their native genius and drew- fortii 
a culture which owed birth to outside influences, yet was 
their owm. 

Like them, we must take to the road with our little know¬ 
ledge, and journeying eastward seek for the people of wider 
experience whose handiwork our ancestors so much admired. 
The great monuments for the dead, the worship of the sun- 
god shall lead us; these at lesuit we shall have in common 
with our uhknowm teachers. From whence came the bronze 
urns and t'ases in the Celtic tombs ? How far along tlie road 
to comfort and luxury' had the people gone with wliom the 
Celtic tribes traded ? Where were tliey themselves before 
the country of (laul drew them to a more settled e,\ist£tice ? 
Leaving the forests, w'c take to the caravan-routes, and, 
passing the Alps, salute Apollo as wc trainp toward the 
East, 
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BRONZE AGE IV nw Ili 

«.c.( wTfloiJVCTio.s or uonze ako caffcji 
IHTO KOUPI, tsw P.c- 

Ttme's mtntcd B»te» art *pon wiila, 

Th0 OU Cioda give me th«r crabrAoe. 

OsimiT SrrwzLj. 

T he Age. so eaJIed aiter the nietai most m 

use. lasted in all one thousand yeats. The centre nf 
tlie cKulizatioo accompanying the knowledge of 
braitzc-w'orking is to he found in Eastern Europe. Octe 
and Greece were the heart of the culture, which drew some 
of its inspiration from EgyTit, and influenced the Celtic 
peoples through its ofTspiing, the Etruscan school. 

Etruiia had seized Elba and Corsica, and at tlie iieight of 
her power included almost the whole of modem Italy in her 
kingdom. She divided her territory into three districts, and 
each district into twelve states, eacli state represented hy 
a city'. These many divisions tiad a lasting dfect on tlie 
country, as can be traced ihrougii the Middle .Ages, when 
alliances between or against individoaJ states or cities diS' 
Iractcd I tidy, down to the present clay, wlicn .\e.ipolitan-; 
are spoken of as foreigners by Florentines or Alilanese, and 
■' Italy one and united isstillinmony respcct-s an unrealized 
ideal. 

From wliere did the Etruscans come ? is rather a difficult 
i|nestion to answer. Roman historians WTiting of them give 
no accurate details of their origin, and probably did not know 
it. When these people invaded Italy they found a land 
already occupied by two races, the SIculi and Umbri, very 
primitive jieuplc, but town-dwdlcrs. The invaders came 
into Italy' at the head of the Adriatic, and may liave been 
a people of Greek race—some think they came from Thessaly. 
The city of J'allcri, now but a ruin, had a legend that 
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Kallscus. son of Agamemnon, tirove otit the SicuU then 
inliabiting the town, (oundcd two other cities, :ind dedicated 
a temple to Hera or Juno, the godded of Ai^os. and that 
finally he and hss people either were conquered by or made 
a treat y with the Etruscans, 

On the other hand, the Etniscans themsdves at a latw 
(lateclaimed that they came from Lydia, and it seems certain 
that the invasion of Italy was one of successive waves of 
inunigration in which at least two different peoples were 
concerned in some distritts they amalgamated, in others 



Ctkeek Women marking tfieik Tou-ette 

the slrotigcr seized the cities from the weaker, \\hat is 
certain is that the invaders tvere a highly civilized and 
culturrd people, having priests, princes, and military leaders, 
great skill in art, a wide commerce, and an elaboraterdigious 
ritual. They were not pure Creeks; they had miidi in t 
common with tlic Biibylonian and Assyrian cuUures : tiieir { 
musical instruments, the trumpet and double-pipes, came 
from ,^sia Minor. Like Lydian and Persian monartlis, their 
rulers wore purple robes ; like them, they wore the toga, 
which in later (ini's liie Komams adopted. Their military 
ensign was the same as that of Persia, tlie eagJe, 
resjicct in which they greatly differed from the Greeks was 
in the [wsition which they gave to their wciinen. They 
traced their descent through the maternal line, and the 
women were not shut away, but attended feasts with the 
men. and were said even to have Joined in the drinking 
bouts. 

Judging from the types tetiresented on the funeral mono* 
ments the Etruscans were very Oriejital, almost ilongolian, 
in appearance. 

It is the problem of the language which points to a more 
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tlistant origin for the Ftmscans ihsn that of a coroiwratiVEiy 
near biitbplace in Asia Minor. The Jajiguiige stands apart 
from any otJicr known tongue, and in spite of the efforts of 
many students of various nations remains undeeiphered. 
ft has an analogy tvitJi tJio Basque tongue in tliat both in 
tlicir complete isolation from any langnage, a nr lent or 
modem. knoM'n at present by the human race might have 
been the speech of scune ot her pbnet . The Etruscan writ Lng 
was from right to left. The Basques iiave by a series of 
iiapp 5 ' accidents escaped c^ktinction, so that Basc[ue is still 
3 living tongue, but the Etruscan inscriptions face us on 
their monuments in all their baffling obscurity, to remind 
us how little the heart of Europe knows of the people who 
brought her so much of her artistic W’calth. 

The religion of t fie Etruscans w'asone of fear and mystery. 
Tinia was the snpreme deity, who speaks in thunder and 
defends in lightning and carries a tliunderholt with triple 
points. Tfialna was a goddess-^ it was said of births and 
light. Menra \va-s similar to the Greek Pallas Athene. 
Behind these three were twelve great gods, six male and six 
female. Jiereeand cruel, whose names must not be mentioned, 
and behind them the Shrouded Gods, niling both gods and 
men. Their sacred law' or system of divination was said to 
have been revealed to the Etruscans by a marvellous hoy, 
who sprang from a lunow while a peasant was plougfiitig' 
The worship of tilt- household gods, the lares and Penates, 
was one of the most important points in the Etruscan creed, 
which also was borrowed from them later by the Romans! 
The imderwurld was peopled to the Ktruscan's with demons 
and furies, presided over by a male and female gcal. IVfantus 
and iVfania. the latter with liead bristling with snakes like 
.Medusa's, mIio could be pleased by human sacrifice. This 
host of gloomy and fcrrilic deities, inspiring fear rather than 
cotifidcnce, whose will could be known only by dirination, 
produced a body of priests and magicians who. backed by 
their claims to be the sole interpreters of tlie dread unseen, 
imposed thdr cramping mles and the restriclioiis of priest^ 
craft on the wdioJe of the body politic. Tliis w-as the reason 
why Etruria w'itli her great genius never produced individual 
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artists of such cmuience as tlus great Greeks. The fettering 
restrictions of the jiri^ts suggest the daw of the Spanish 
Inquisition. 

Tlie terra-cotta statueSj ^cophagi, and vases of Etruria 
arc famous. Jlany busted obviously portraits, are found in 
tombs. A fantastic jug for wine, half potterj' half sculpture, 
was found at Vulci I the jug itself was the bead of Pallas 
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Athene, her ludmet forming the spout T her earrings were 
winged female figures, the head of a womau rose from two 
leaves above her brow, and two more female figures in relief 
reclined on ifither side ol tlie handle attachment , the whole 
was colouretL The tatiies t Etruscan vases were miidc by 
hand, unpainted, sometimes only dried in tire sun, and at 
most Iiad a georaetrical decoration scratciied on tlw day 
when wet ; these are found in the " well tombs ” or beneath 
volcanic ash at ,Alba Longa From scratdiing the Etruscans 
urent to stamping the decoration on the brawn or red potte^. 
The oldest painted vases have men and beasts drawn in white 
on t«d or ill red on a biscuit ground : they are not unlike the 
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Greek ” Driric " Thougli marc painted vaae$ were 

found in die tomfasof £tniriii than in those of Greece, it seems 
tikdy that the originals were Greek, and were copied and 
elaborated Etruscan artists. The onts with geottnctrical 
painted ornament resemble die vases found at Mycen^, and 
arc entirely Oriental in character, Ratiicr more recent are 
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the ones in which animals and sphinxes and griffins face 
each other, painted in white, red, pinplc, or brown on a li gh t 
background. Some of the finest specimens may have been 
imp«ntt‘d from Corinth, which was renowned for this type. 
Next came a school wbicli chose subjects from the deeds 
of heroes: they painted the male figares in black, tlie fl«h 
of women w-Jiite, and their eyes almond-shaped, os in the 
E^ptimi paintings. bi Adieus such vases were given as 
prires in die athletic games. The finest vases of all have 
figures ol a reddish yellow on a black background, and com 
tinued to be produced till the time of Ak.xander the Great, 
when the art of potlety-inaking dedinal, his wars bringing 
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from the East the knowkdffe of making metal vases. The 
decorations usually represented flreek myth-s. In the time 
ul Julias C^ar tlic art of making these painted vases was 
lost* and they were much prizetL Whether Etruria produced 
all the makers of this art. whether site co^ed imported 
Grecian models, or whether she encourageci the artists to 
come from Greece and settle in her domimon will never be 
known exactly, but it is certain from ilte many examples in 
toml>s that these vases were among the most highly prized 
possessions of die Etruscans, 

Etruria liad a literature : histories, plat's, and songs are 
mentiuntd, besieJes a great many hooks dealing with rdigious 
ritaal. The Etruscans were famous agriculturists, militarj’ 
strategists (these two subjects are so antagonistic that they 
point to a mixed racial origin), bite doctors, and iiithescicnce 
of astronomy were unrivalled. Their cuniputatlon of tunc 
in the tropical year as 365 tlays, 5 hours, and 40 minutes 
was a notable achievement. In maity ways Uie Etruscans 
remind us of Aztecs and F^eruvians ( tlte former have also 
measured time more accurately by the stars. The Etruscans 
notable os engineers : they drained lakes, changed the 
course of rivers, and cut roads and gutters through the rocics. 
Their drainage sx'stem is still famous—the Cloaca Maxima, 
in Rome is their work — and truces of their careful sanitation 
are found on most of the sites of their cities. After centuries 
their constructive work still stands, and in tfiis and in the 
hewing of their nock tombs they remind us of the Egyptians. 
Their naval supremacy tvas renotvned : their coins were 
stamped with the prow of a ship, and tlioy rivalled t'artJiage 
on the sea. Tlicy were proud of their wuiricl-wide commerce, 
and no one cun measure how mudi their civilization in¬ 
fluenced and modified that of the surrounding nations. 
One of their peculiarities was that they reckoned their day 
from the hour of noon, while the Homan rlay started at 
midnight and the Greek at sunset, \^’e know that the 
Romans Copied their mill tiny forniation—the phalatix — 
tlicir helmets, and perhaps their shields, tluit they adopted 
some of their gwfs, ami sent their youths to stutly the 
Etruscan literature. We know tiiat the Gelts buiiglit and 
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then cupicct ihidr thiit they copied too t!ieir torques, 

their modes of buriai, imd in some measttre Uidr hixun'. 
llic Celtic trading activities may have been stimulated by 
the brilliant example of the Ktrnscans, who traded equally 
oti land and sea, whose bronzes were found in Northern 
countries, while in a tomb at VMlci lay an engraved shell of 
a kind knowm only in the Far Oriental waters, mostly near 
the Japan<s£ coast. 

No Etruscan temples; exist, partly owing to the fact that 
much wood was us^ in their construction; but the more 
modem temples built on their sites owe much of their inspira¬ 
tion to tlie original edifices. Til is we know from terra-cotta 
modeb of vanished temples found in the tombs. The eiiy- 
w'ulls of Etruria still stand, unaffected by the passage of 
centuries ajid endless wars. These walls are extraordinary 
monuments, and their gateways show that the Etruscans 
knew the principle of the arch I their perfection in this 
knowledge is shown in the construction of the Cloaca 
Maxima. 

The rock tombs of Etruria W’ere not mere cists hewn out 
to hold the dead, but woe often provided ivith a complete 
set of rock furniture imitating the surroundings in die life 
of the deceased. Weapons hung from tlie ceiling, and a life- 
sized coloured figure of the dead person reclined on a rock 
couch. Thus Uic domestic surroundings of these strange 
people are preserved to us. Their earliest tombs seem to 
have been " well tombs " such as are found at Mycemn, in 
which in a circular cavity walled with stone a great earthen¬ 
ware jar is deposited, containing cremated human remains, 
a bronze razor, pots and Mneapons of bronze, and the personal 
treasures of the deceased. 

l‘he island of Elba provided much iron ore, and the 
Etruscans worked in iron, in bronze, and copper; it was 
they who nuule the first metal statues in Italy. Though 
they eventually studied tlie Grecian masters of sculpture, 
acknowledging them as their artistic superiors in delinea¬ 
tion of the human form, Greece always admired the artistic 
genius of her pupils. 

A similaritv between the Etruscan and Celdc peoples 
So 
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was their love lor Jewcilery. A good deal of amber was 
used, sometimes cut into the shape of animals not known 
in Italy, such as monkeys and lions or leupisirds. Some 
idea of the trade in jewellery is given for is it the limita¬ 
tion of human invention ?) when the same ornaments as 
are found in Etruria am al^ met with in Norway, Sweden, 
and ilexico, ^luch aJtalogy exists between modem Hindu 
jewellery' and the jewellery of the best Etntscan sty'le, 
i^pecblly in tbe filigree work, though no workers since 
have attained quite the standard of perfection reached of 
old in Etmna. 

Besides contairting many bronze articles, such as 
candelabra, large jars fur holding incense at the funeral 
feasts, vases for holding cremated bodies, and every kind 
of weapon and anuour, these rock tombs were sometimes 
painted or had a frieze representing weapons, so that tile 
hall of lieath appears like an armoury 

In the so-cailed 'J'omb of Rcliels at Cervetri this is tbe 
case. Thirteen couches for the dead are hewn out of the 
rock, divided from cadi other by carved pillam painted 
red- From the foot of the couches projects a phitfoim 
divided into beds by narrow grooves cut in tbe rock ; there 
are tliirty'two beds. On each pillar a round shield is 
carved ; two lotus-flowers droop from the ciipital above 
it. All round llie wail above tlic pillars runs a frieze on 
wliidi, in high relief and bright colours, ore swords, helmets, 
shields, stone balls, brome dishes of various shapes, a 
trumpet, red and yclltiw skull-caps, two bulls’ heads tmiind 
with a garland as if for sacrifice, and many swords, some 
sheathed ami some naked. When the tomb was first 
opened the pltice of honour was occupied by a skeleton in a 
fult suit of bronze armour. A god of the umlerworld holding 
a rudder, lus ImxIj* ending in snakes, was painted on the 
wall below this warrior, Tlie torribie dog Cerberus, his 
three I leads painted white, black, and red, and his neck 
encircled by bristling snakes, stood under a stool. A 
second body once lay beside the man in armour, probably 
that of his wife, but liolli h,'ive long since vanished into 
dust. Pitcher^ and knives, drinking cups, a mace, pincers, 
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a gon^, and a rt’d fasttjH'd with it pin are all painted 
on the waJk, while at the fool of one pillar a spotted cat 
is catcTilrig a mouse, at anotlicr a goo&e is picking up com, 
and at the imi of a third a tonoisc, dog, and lizard are 
playing. 

The were not always in one bail ; somedmts rooms 
bnuiched cjnt on either side* and there was an anteroonL 
If cofhns were med those of males had iron nails and those 
of women bronze naiJs wnih gilt heads. The decoration 
of the halls was extrenieiy varied. Frescoes of feasts anil 
priKes^uoits, of kitchen and domestic scenes, mii round the 
Willis. Beautiful ladies lay on couches beside their admiring 
husbands or friends, waited on by slaves; tliey held 
in their hands eggs c^r pomegnmales or cups of wine; 
mu-sicians played behind them ; dogs and cats waited for 
tlie crtimte ■ serii^nts carved birds on the sideboard ; and 
mcH and women alike were crowned and WTcatlied w*ith 
flowers. Bronze candelabra were lit, though tiie couches 
were imder trees^ and ihe feasts evidently at Dancing 

girls arid men m floating draperies entertain^ the com pan 
Tiiu Etruscans were said to be so fond of music timi tiiey 
c-ven humted to the sound of lutes Tliene Is a strange 
contrast between the ghioray rock caverns hollowed out 
for die dead and the scenEis o! rcveliy depicted on the tomb^ 
walls, me-sked effigies of the people buried lying on 
eaithenw'are or stone couches and colounxl vividly mnst 
have made these sliam feasts huuntingly realistic. No 
religious dementi unless an occasional painting of a <iemDn, 
Cerberus, or a genie can be so called, found its way aiilo the 
scene* t>nc can injagine how at the funeral feasts which 
took place in these nvk-hewri linlls, when from the copper 
iHiWls rose douds nf inctnse and buniing perTumos to casfi 
the atmosphere, and on either hand thomouldciing skeletons 
or coloured elligies w'erc seen dim through die snxoke. when 
tlie wine circulated, and the melody of pipes come from the 
shadows, tlie people must Iiave recoiled before the unknown, 
terrifying and turned to errgies and tlie gaiety uf 

luxuriou.s life wnth all the ardour which under die influence 
of an asertte visinnarv creed drives bumanitv to renounce 
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the seen for ilit un&een. Men eorniot he fiiglitened into 
righteousness* Perhaps the Irish wukes lisd their origin 
in the influence of the Etruscan burial customs on the 
Cdts, 

Some of the tombs had an Egv'ptian cliaracter in their 
mouldings, as in the Regnhni-Galasai tomb at Cen.-^etri, 
opened in which hud not been Titled before and con¬ 
tained an immense number of sUvcfr, btuiufe, and gold 
articles. The bier ss-as of bton/.e; two iron altars stood one 
at the head and one at the fool, where was abo a shield 
and a bundle of diirts- More bronze shields leant against 
the wall, not meant for use in batUe. as they were too thin, 
Ir^m cauldrotts with gii£6n-Iiead handles stood on tripods 
inside the door, no doubt for the incense^ and near was a 
four-wheeled car reminding one of die cars in the Celtic 
tumuli. An inner room with doorway half built up had 
the vault hung with bronze vessels; a vase of pure silver 
was suspended on either doorpost, and on the ground, 
bej’ond the usual bronze canldrouft, lay the golden orna¬ 
ments which had once decked the corpse, of which tUerc 
was no trace left. Breast pi ate and head-dress, neckLice 
and earrings, bracelets and twisted chain, rings, and eigiiteen 
brooches w ere all of pure gold ; indeed, there was so much 
gold that tliere might have been an entire garment of 
metal. Two silver vases with can-'ed reliefs lay near the 
tvall. All this treasure is now in llie (iregorian Museum 
at Rome, and we shall never know if it was a great tiueen 
or a high priest who was buried with so much pomp. 

Many of these tombs, when not hewn out of the rock- 
face, had a tumulus erected on top of tliem. W hen the 
earth happens to be washed or worn away from the cover- 
stonifs of thew tumuli there fa a striking resemblance 
between them and the cromlechs of Britain iuxtj Brittany ; 
the supporting stones on either side bearing up the cover- 
stuuc- form a dolmen, and may have inspired the ones witli 
which Western Europe is so well acquaiiited- 

Oiie Cannot give reofe than a hint of the extent, richness, 
ami interest of tlie EtTtuiCan necropolises. If we have no key 
to the binguage of the Etruscans* ami are ignorant of Liieir 
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origin, few people have left us more accurate and detailed 
pictures of their domestic life and lavourite pursuits and 
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pleasures. Tlieir jewellery anil physical charactenstics, 
their furniture, their slaves, and their animals are all 
depicted for us. Even tlte materials of their cfothing con 
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he studied ‘ tlie diiiphEinmis stuff of the dancerfi’ garments ; 
the emhrokfcrijes on the ladies' tunics iind mantles * a iiroav 
barred, mnny^coloiued mnterial not unlike tartan, ^‘bich 
tlic Celts may liave copied : above all, tlieir boots, fat 
U’hich tliey were celebrated—red boots, blue boots with 
tassels, golden sandals—they were aiw'ays well shod, %Ve 
step into the world which so fascinated Uic Celtic peoples 
that they were ever after held captive by its charm, a world 
of splen^ possessions maile of metal, in which men twisted 
bronze, gold, and silver to their will, in which one feasted 
to music in the company of fair women, left to priests the 
study of the unknown and intangible, knew little more of 
the national origin than of man's future destiny, and left 
behind works of praciical cngbiecruig and triumphs of 
sanitation which astound us to^ay. 

The actual dironology i>f the age in whicli bronze was 
in the ascendancy is rather hard to tabulate. Tlimigh 
they were not finally crushed by Komc tUi 2Sj B.c., the 
Etruscans were said to have established themselves in 
Italy about 1044 b,C„ and from that date their influence 
was tremendous in European civilization. It has also 
been pointed out that there was a great migration from 
Greece into Italy about tono B,c.. and that Etruria was 
said to have been colonized by the Lydians in 1200 b,c. 

We liavc lingered long enough among these people who 
built and adorned these paJaci^ of the dead. ^Vere there 
none building palaces lor the Imng? Did tile Celtic 
traders not see in the course of tlicir txading travels life in 
magnificence misurrounded by corpses ? 

The sixth city of Hisaarlik, the ancient site- of Troy, 
excavated by Dr bclilicmann, hail pottery similar to the 
early Etruscan which makes it probable that tliere 
was a Lydian settlement tliere Contemporary witli the 
colunization of Etruria by the Lydians, mentioned by 
Herodotus. According lu this writer, that colonization 
tuok place about 1200 nx,, and half tlie Lydian populatiuii 
emigrated to rmbria, Icfl by Tyracniis, a rot^ prince. 
It is certain that the Troail (the district round flissarJik) 
was subject to die Lydians from 698 b.c. to 660 b.c, under 
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their kuig Gyges. This Gypes paid tribute to Assyria 
after Assurbanipal, the Assyrian nionarGh, had concluded 
the campitii^ ending in the destruction of Thebes, for on 
the inscription enumerating tlie payers of trlbntE lie is 
mentioned as Oyges* King of Lydia> a far country 
across the sea of which the kings my fathers had not 
iieard/* 

Turning to Greece, Mycetue, aJso excavated by Dr Sdilie- 
mann, is the site wliich has yielded us most informatiDH 
about this age. This city' was famous for ita pottery, which 
was exported to Kgypth for vases of Mycenae were painted 
on llie walls of the tomb of Ramcsca III. Mycenie was at 
one time the richest and most pow’erful state in Greece, 
One of her latest exploits that we know of was the equipping 
o! eighty men who took part in die battle of Thermopylae, 
and then the city was sinking downward io its final decay. 
The iiann^ of Mycena: b engraved on the shtmp of the bra.ss 
column of twisterl serpents which, comniemoratcs tile 
Grecian cities and tribes who united to repel tlie invader 
in that historic battle. Tliis stump still stands on the site 
of tlie old Hippodrome at Constantinople. This very 
exploit, by exciting envy in tlie Argives, who had remained 
neutral, and feared that tlie .Mycenaeans might try to 
dominate tbem, brought trouhle on tite city. Tlie Arglves 
made a league with the Cleonseans and Tegeans, and 
besieged Mycenar in 4f>3 B.c. So well built were the walls 
of tlie citt' that assaults had little effect on them, but the 
town was starvetl into surrender and the people eitlier 
enslaved or lorccfl to emigrate. Tart of a silver vase found 
in tlie excavations shows a battle under a city-wall, in 
whidi archers are supported by si ingots—probably a goori 
picture of the actual hghting, as many sling-stones were dug 
up. Tlie v\'idls of the lower city were raxed, but the citadel, 
being sacred to the goddess Hera, whom the iVrgivcs also 
worshipped, w‘as left almost intact. 

The great days of Mycenae were before these times. She 
was oclebiiitcd for her immense wealth and her broad 
streets. Homer called her the " wcll-biitit dty." Her 
walls, of tile constnictioo knoW'u as Cyclopean, still stand. 
36 
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Thucytlides stated tliat thu foundation of Iter «?ealtli was 
ttie ^eat treasure l>rouglit from Asia by Pelops. lie wlio 
numbered among his dcsccndsuita the hero AgamernnoiL 
The subterranean treasuries built to hold some of ilie ntlers 
riches—ajid aUc* it may be as lombs^fiave been disetrvered 
bv Dr Sdiiiemann during Ms work* They are mentioned 
bV Pausanias, as is the " gate ou wliicU s^d lions.” whicii 
has also been unearthed. Most in teres ting ol all are tlie 
supposed tomljs of Agamemnon and his compamons. who 
were said to have been murdered at a baruiuet by rE^sthus 
on their return from Troy. Tiie murderer and Clytetn^ 
nestra, his fdlow-criminal. were in turn killed liy Orestes, 
and were not conadert-d worthy of being buried inside the 
citadei. where their victims lay. The bodies in the tombs 
discovered at itycen* had all been buried at the same 
time. The funeral pyres bad hardly burnt themselves out 
before clay and pebbles were thrown <m them ; none of 
the bones were destroyed, and where armour or m^ks 
had protected the dead the flesh was not burnt, \\licrt 
the original tombstones sank or were covered with the 
dust of ages fresh stones were erected exactly over the old 
ones, 

Tlie exact date of the tombs of the acropolis of Mycena: 
cannot be given, but they are supposed to have been 
constructed betwt'eu 2000 and 1500 b.c. The stHmUed 
treasuries or cupola tombs and the palace arc thought to 
be of later date—between 1500 and lioo b.c. This 
chroiiolog}' has becu constructed with tjic help of Egyptian 
finds, Tlie reign of kings at Mycen* is ihoiigilt to have 
ended about 1104 b.c., at the Dorian invasion. ^ 

On the rediscovery of the tombs bj'" Dr Schliemami it 
was objected tliat if Agamemnon and his friends were 
niurdered they Wiiukl not have been buried with ceremony 
and with valuables, but judging from Homer a sort of 
religious dread caus^ a murderer to huty Ms victim W’ith 
his w'capons and possessions, Tlie half*burnt state and 
the strange cramped position of the bodies, w'hidi were 
huddled together, points to a great haste and a lack of 
ceremony. Pour of the tombstones were carved with 
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battle-scenes—snch aj; a. waniofr in full carter in his chariot 
—set in a frame of geometrical patterns, elaborations of 
the spiral. shattcTed and also corroded by weather, 

the designs are somewliat fragmentary.. In one grave were 
found tlttee human skeletons cronned vvitli diadems of gold 
plate omiimented with refiou^sd ^vnrk. Thirteen golden 
crosses, each cross iamicd of four laurel-leaves, lay on the 
bodies. Cylindrical tubes ol cobalt glass in the tomb prove 
that the people of Myceti® knew fliis substance. A vase 
of wbat we should call Sheffield plate—copper overlaid 
with silver—hand- and wheel-made j»ottery, terra-cotta 
idols of Hera, the cow-goddess, two bronze knives, and 
some beads made up the futteral fnmtture. 

Another temb containing the remains of three women 
showed tliat tile bodies had been taden with jewels and 
burnt. Plates of gold had been lahl under the corpses 
before the fire was lit ; others covered the bodies. ITiese 
plates w'cre decorated with wonderful skill in rcpoitfsi 
work, the designs including cuttlefish, dowers, a butterfly, 
a swastika, serpents, leaves, and conventional patterns. 
There was an enormous number ol golden oniaments— 
butterflies, grasslioppers, gdflins, hearts, stags, lion-cubs, 
cuttlefish, a horse, a dog, sivans, eagles, and sphimees, 
mostly pierced with three or foitr holes so that tliey could 
Ije sewn on a garment. Others were brooches. Several 
flat, square gold plates witli scenes or animals cut in (in- 
tagliosj had evidently been stning as a necklace. One 
corpse wore a wonderful golden crown more than 2 feet 
long, the top edge fringed witli thirty-six large leaves, the 
whole crown covered with repottsii designs resembling those 
on some of the goldun plates on wliich the queens lay. 
The skull of one of the ladies was stilt attached to a tnaasiv'c 
gold ciowm embosseti with a ccnventional pattern. Three 
other golden diadems lay in the tomb, rather dUcoloured 
by the funeral fire. Besides these there were golden flow'ers, 
stai^. laurel-leaf crosses, bracelets, a crescent-shaped pen¬ 
dant, elaborate brooches, and two jvairs of golden scales 
most finely made, evidently for ccreiTiony, not use^ also 
a gold mask for a child, and an immense treasure of amber 
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♦ind gold ont!itneiit,s, goldto, t«iTn;atta, and alabaster 
vases, gold cups, and sceptres with rock-crystal balls. 
Tw'o gold figures of women w'ith doves on their beads and 
on either hand may have represented Aplirodite, Beside 
each qneeti's head w-as a copper l>o:( filled with wfwd, and 
the ground tvas strewn with small pieces of beaten gold. 
What a dramatic scene when the torch teas pul to the 
P3Te of these three queens lying amid their heaped golden 
treasure! 

The remitins of five men were found in a tomb immedi^ 
ately bdow' a primitive altar evidently erected in their 
honour. Once again we find evidence of the almost fabu¬ 
lous wealth of Mj’ccnre. They were buried in treasure much 
ol tvhich wras cruilitrd by tjic great overhead weight of stone, 
the foot of the grave being 33 feet below the surface. J'tve 
large copper cauldrons like the ones used by the Etrttscans 
for burning incense at their gruesome scpukhral feasts, 
and similar to lire ones whicli in later days were tJie handi¬ 
work of Celts, stood against the wall. One of these held 
a hundred gold buttons: neat it lay a silver cow's liead 
with gilt horns and a gilt rosette on its forehead, recalling 
that here was tfie sacred temple of Hera. Two more cows' 
heads niade of gold plate hdd between their liorns double 
axes, objects belonging to an older cull. A heap of bronze 
sw'ords and lances lay near. Three of the bodies had 
gulden masks so different in type, rind so little like the 
conventional idea of heroic bcanty, that they must have 
been hasty likenesses hammered out in thin gold plate by 
some artist wlio tlieu fi^ed them on the face of the corpse. 
A fourth body had the mask of a lion. Golden bracelets, 
crowns, breastplates, slioulder-bdts, stud.s. and buttons o( 
gold for the decfnation of sword-hilts, goblets and wine- 
flagons of gold and silver, tcrni’COtU and alabaster vases, 
cuttlefish, models of temples in gold, great copper jars and 
bowls, and many amber beads surrounded and covered 
the five corpse.'j, three of which faced the west and two the 
south, The gold buttons and studs numbered hundreds 
all told. Boars' teeth, evidently for hanniss- or helmet- 
decoration, Luid a pile u| stone arrow-tiuads contrasted 
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strangely witli an elaboratt handle to a staff or sceptre, 
in wJiicb a golden dragon with scales ol rock-crystal ivsis 
united to a stem oE jessamine-flDwere. the afjaw between 
the petals being filled with cn'Stal There were two strange 
objects like models (in alabaster and Egyptian porcelain) 
ot scarves wit El black fringes, and painted to represent a 
tartan witli tvliite lines* Such material W'as also painted 
in Etruscan tomlKi. These scarves wore tied in a noose, 
and will lie found in Knossos when we come io the palace 
there. Some of the rhadoms and otlier precious objects 
in tliis grave were so small as to have been ht only lor 
children, and the lugnet’rings would Jit only the fingers of 
women. Other things of interest found in these SlycenKan 
tombs were a carved W'ooden box and stores of Eood, in¬ 
cluding many oyster-shedls, some not opened. Five tombs 
in all werv discoven^d full of treasure. 

A piece of ^(tiadrangnlar column of refl porphjTv which 
Dr Schliematin dug up 3 feet below the surfsice had an 
elaborate design cut on it which he describes as low^relief 
palmettes united by a rectangular middle piece. In the 
course of excavating the palace of Knossos in Crete Sir 
Arthur Evans laid bare an aiclutectnral fresco supposed to 
give the plan of the fatuous Labt’rinthj the underground 
shrine of the double axes, The centre of the design is 
similar to that cut on this red porphyry column found at 
Mycenflj. 

It may be iJiat legend spoke tnitJi and that a prince of 
Mycenae lerl forth srtme of hLs people and came tx> Italy, and 
that the worship of the cow-goddnss and the remembrance 
of those kings and f|ueciis buried in golden treasure intro¬ 
duced into the mass of tribes CTetituaUy known as the 
Etruscan nation the ta.sic for agriculture and the extrava¬ 
gant richness of burial which seems so lorcign to the 
siniplicity ol Western European life of that day. The tales 
of splendour which must have seemed [airy talcs and were 
simple trutli, brought thu.‘> into Italy, and heard by the 
Celtic trailers, awoke tficir taste for luxury and for making 
tlie precious metals (which in thoiic day^ included all metals] 
their servants. The kings in their golden masks, the queens 
qo 
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on their heaped treasure, lay in their rock-hewn tombs 
till the nineteenth centuiy . siuig ol by poetS( and thought 
of as the dream people of poetry, familiar to the human 
race for centuries by song, and now shown to humanity by 
the sliiiJ of the archajologist and excavator, who, foUowini; 
a dream, found reality. 
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BRONZE AGE 11 and j 

BeCINJIIXU lose fl.C. 


So tnuclt mote nent than I ‘ad knotvn. 
So muidt lUDfe great ihan t ‘ad |;rwit^od 


Ruovarci KrrMNU 



HE influence of Greece, Crete, aiitl Egypt is verv 


strong in the metal-working art of the Celtic peoples 


J. in the Meditenaneiui basin. Xaturally the Xorthem 
conntrifS did not rtjccive the irnpetets of this genius coming 
from the East tiJ I late r, Tiie Xorthern cniftsmen first copied 
ill the newer tnetUiim the stone tools th&y liad, and then 
evolved their own style of ornament and technique, til] 
some stray model brought by chance or trade, or sotojC hint 
gleaned from a trader, opened to tlicir minds Uie greatair 
possibilities of metal-working and tiie beauty of form and 
ornament, 

A bronze brooch found iti the ’Nactoria Cave in Vorkshirc. 
and attributed to the fifth century, lias a design on it very 
reminiscent of some of those on the gold plates and stmis 
buried in Mycenjc, and quite foreign to Roman decoration. 
Brooches, of which the Greeks and Celts were so fond, were 
unknowii in Egjqit, Assyria, and Elam, no doubt because 
of the difference in dress. 

The excavation of the great palace of Knossqs by 
Sir Arthur E’^'ans cast a clear light on the advanced civiliza¬ 
tion of tlie fTctans in the Bronze Age. Some onknown 
catastrophe led to the destmetiou of tlie palace and its 
temporary' ahandomnent about 1400 8.C., and though the 
site was inliabitcd at a more recent date tlie palace was 
never rebuilt in its pristine splendour, ilj-stery had always 
hung about the palace of King Minos, the terrifying beast 
the Minotaur, and the Labyrinth. The accounts passed 
dowTi, originally by worrl of mouth, had come to be con- 
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sifjered mere legends, till tlie luiJ real af the exca¬ 

vator revealed a ^laJace more wonderful lliaii toitgiie liad 
told of. It set-ms likely that the cause of the fall of the 
kingdom ol ftUnos was tlie same as the reason for its sur¬ 
prising rise—the growth of empire; the '‘ery lorce which 
gives ri,se to empires by its energy finally pushes too far 
from its centre, is di»sipat«], ainl dies of its very greatness. 
Crete and the people of the /Egean islands were eventually 
sneered at and despisixl by the r>reeks who owed to them 
tlieir civilization. Even in the most glorious days of Greece 
slie could show no liuddiiig such as tlic palace of Kno^os, 
It stood upon a low Jiill overlooking the sea, not far from 
the modem town of Candia. and had inmunerable stair¬ 
cases, corridorti provided with %ht wdls, the walls frescoed, 
and an elaborate and perfect system of drainage installed. 
On the ground floor was a temple dedicated to a motlier- 
goddess, sometimes represented as entwined nvith simkes, 
On some of the temple-walls were cut double axes, and 
figures are seen pouring 1 illations to ihoni in the frescoes. 
What the enlt of tlic double axes was remains to us un¬ 
known, but it was widespread, for traces of it are found at 
Mycciue, models of axes in gold plate Iteing placed in some 
of the tombs, and axes being carved behind a goddess on 
n signet ring. \\> have already mentioued stone axes 
ceremonially broken in the graves of tiaul. which shows 
ilie sundvaJ of this ritual, and it is probable iliat the worslrip 
was far older than the days of the giuiy* of the palace uf 
Knossos. The legends of the awo-iiuipiring Labyrintli no 
iloubt arose from the intricaGies of this undergrenintl shrine, 
served in mj'stery and by rites miknomi to tlur public. 
The story of the Minotaur, a bidl-munster who devoured 
young people, is explainer! by tire frescoes on the polact- 
walls. where btitli bijys and girls are shown biiU-rigUting, 
and it is known that young captives were brought from 
subject states and doubtle.ss traincfl .ns athletes. It is the 
frescoes which gin'e us the best idea of Cretan palace-life, 
a gay life of revels and sports. The women, like those of 
Etruria, sharetl tlic plvasures of the men. Court ladies 
are painted leaning out of windows or over balconies in 
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square-cut, bw-uecked dresses, with nmny jewels and 
elaborately curled hair, looking not unJike tbe Court ladies 
of Dur Charles IL The men had long Imtr too. hut wore 
uo ridi clothes, only bright-coloured shorts aud a necklace. 
Ttiey curled tlteir Jong hair and twisted it iirto fantastic 
knots, liad no hats, but are alw'ays shown wearing high 
boots—another similarity witli the Etruscans ; and evuii 
to-day the Cretans wear much the same sort of footwear. 
There were priestesses, wearing triply flounced skirts, their 
hair tw'Uted in colls hardly distinguishable from the snakes 
widi which they wreatlied tlieir heads and bodies. 

Tlie temple occupied only part of the ground floor and 
subterranean area of the building. There was also In the 
palace a sort of councU^iamber wlUi a atone throne and 
benches, the throne being of the stjde known as (lot hie. 
Hie queen's apartments included a bathroom with a fresco 
of Jislies. There were great storehouses, in which the jars 
made for holding wine, oil, or other liquids were .still stand¬ 
ing. Tile Cretans were famous for their beautiful pottery, 
and the palace had storerooms full of jars and va.ses. One 
room was fitted w'ith a treasure of vases painted wiili lilies, 
the i!ow'er'Stein& springing from Ute foot of the jar and 
flowering at its greatest circumference. Cretan \rases were 
so beautiful that they were sent as presents to kings, and 
in the day.s of Crete's d«ay <is tribute. Tlicy are painted 
in the Eg>*ptian Frescoes 

Jjesides the great palace-shrine of Knossos iliere was n 
lovely palace at Phxstos, a ro)Tal villa, and a newer palace 
at Ragia Triada. The towns surrounding the palaces have 
vanished, perhaps swept away as. no doubt, older towns 
were when the palaces were built. 

Two vases of steatite (a sort of soapstone) found at Hagia 
Triittla, one of which represi-nts a Ixind of rev'cUing peasants 
witli tlidr imjdements, and the otlicr a warrior with his 
followers in the presence of a king, nru considered to be the 
finest small pieces of sculpture in tJie world. 

The people of tlie Mediterranean basin li-ird an elaborate 
wTitiiig, which was partly made up of pictorial sigres, of which 
there were one hundred and thirty-five. They had also two 
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aljjliabets, rating rvbcujbliug hitiruglypliics, wiudi have nul 
yet iMKti ciccipheretl. 

Tills (;i\'Ui2ation, which ha<I its centre in Kno£^, Is callttl 
Mitioaii after the King Mines who was saitl to have built the 
original palace. The art suffered the same liuctuations as 
other schools, and had its primitive time, its prime, and its 
slew period of decay, distingii idled by a sliort roctjco revival. 
Fnr purpiKSes of classiiicatiDn the Miooan culture has been 
divided into three—-First. Second, and Third periods—and 
these again into Early, Middle, and Late stages, and a careful 
dironology with Egyptian dviliiratton has been ivorked out. 
Tht' distinguidung point of Minoan art is tlie great variety 
in. technique. Unlike the Egi^ptiana, witii whom they had 
much traffic, tlie Cretans were no fonnalists, and kept to no 
artistic conventions. Painting, modelling, and sculpturing 
for the pure joy of ;m. through their works they stilt transmit 
to us their joie ik invre. their love of light, luxury, and 
athletics, \V'hcther we look at th e fresco of tiie cupbearer, the 
saffron-gatherer. the bull-fighting boys and girls, or the Court 
ladies, wc catch a glimpse of a life where, if there was danger, 
there was enjoyment, if tliere was cruelty there was lo^'e of 
beauty. Life may have been cheap—warrion fought naked 
with only a shield to protect them, truths and i naif lens 
baited bulls for public imtertainnient—yet the king w'as no 
tyrant jtainted from his people, but a patron of everything 
which made life more comfoitable and dignified, livung in 
the midst of a joyous Court wliere men and women were of 
equal standing. The palace of Knossos gives a vivid picture 
ol the incongruities in the Cretan civilization. There was 
the gloomy shrine of the double axes Ireside the well-lit 
reception InilU* the thranfMoom with its stoim tlothic 
throne, and tlie most splendid of gaming-lroards with rock- 
crystal bars and blue and wliite inlaid marguerites for some 
game now forgotten. Here a queen was lodged iti what we 
are accustometl to call modem luxury', and beneath her 
wukIows captive boys and girls from the f'aronjan Oulf 
}>a-ssed to be sacrificetl to bulls. Die Court ladles gazed in 
all tlndr splendour from ilie upper corridors, while in the 
subterranean rooms their sisters, wreathed in sjuikes, Ijravid 
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the hidden mysiertes. One day sunic unknown catastrophe 
svvept them all aw'ay, [ind. only tliu tellers of fnntaMic tales 
preserv'ed the memory of their flead splendour until the day 
when the scientific excavator came to rcbiiiid ruinetl shrines. 

The Cratfttis hud iiiudi traffic w'itli Egypt, the most 
civiliiCed of their neighbours, and the one who survived the 
troublous times which destroyed her more adventurous ally- 
Legend says that the Cretans ruled over Greece; iliey 
certainly brought her civihaatiun and tlie early knowledge 
of art. Some say that they vEnlured as far as Southern 
Kiissta by way of the Black Sea. Wliat is certain is th at 
<!reie influence Europe and tile Celtic peoples far mure thnii 
Egypt iviih. its Oriental lurnialLsra. The gaiety, the sport, 
the palaces and fine clothes, the companionship ol ivomen — 
here were tilings which apficaled to the Western mind. The 
Minoans learned froin Egypt the glaring of potteiy, and in 
turn the Egyptians copied Minofin designs wlien making 
silver and bromee botvb. Egyptian scambs dating from 
tti auutj ti,c, litive been found amorig lifinoan remains, 
and Minoan pottery from 2000 to tsoo bx. on Egyptian 
sites, which shows the mutual admiration of each other's art, 
nie Phevoiciaxs, sea-traders, are said to have founded this 
port cif Cadiz before iioO BX. : it was a centre of tlie tin 
trade They juunieycd up and doivn the .Mediterranean. 
I'airying the products of one place to another. In one of 
the tombs of Thebes is a painting showing a merchant ship 
moored to the quay and landing a niixetl cargo, among other 
things vases of Mycenw. 'I'ln.'se were for sale, but other 
paintings represent tlie same lovely vases carrietl by ambits- 
sailors as presents to tliu rulers of rhebrs. 

i^ciuidjiiavian arclneologists have doimed that die l»egin- 
niug of their Brciiirx .Age was about jSoo B,c,, and that 
copper was worked in thrir lands at an earlier date. Other 
scientists place the Scandinavian Bromc Age between the 
fifteenth and fourtli centuries bx. Exact chronology' is an 
impossibility, but it seems certain lliat at whatever date the 
Scandinavian Broime Age laegaii it ivas preceded by the 
British ; all agree that metal-wtirking w:is known in Britain 
before it reached Scandinavia, 
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Even in tlie»: early days Ireland drew Uei ideas and 
itt^ptnitionii Eroni a different sentree fnam ihe rest of the 
British Isles. Spain brought her the models she copied, 
but Britain looked to the Morth of Kiance, and stood as the 
goal of that continuous line of traders who crossed the Alpine 
passes coming from Italy, reaching the head of the Adriatic 
from Griiece and the Cyclades anti even farther east, or from 
the shores of the Baltic. Atiather stream came to her from 



the peoples who used Marseilles as a starting-point and came 
northward up the valley of the Rhone, avoiding the Alps. 

In Denmark the earliest swords are of an Italian pattern, 
and date from some centuries earlier than rooo b.c; Tn 
Ireland and England some ol the early aijcar-heads resemble 
those excavated in the seconrl city of Hissailik fTruy|, 
2500-2000 B.C. Id a barrow at Folktou Wold in Yorkshire 
three solid chalk finims weie buiied et^aved with con¬ 
ventional designs leaving eyebrows and eyes similar to those 
on the owl-head vases of Troy, a design which is really the 
conventional representatiou of a liumon lace and may bdong 
to the Copper Age, 

In France in the earliest of the Bronze Ages (1850- 
1550 tt.c4 tliere were triangular daggers, ^pooti-slmped celts 
(like those found in the lake-villages of Neolithic days.), pins, 
and bracelets. Sweden and Norway still po^ss rock- 
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carvings ol their Bratiije Age, which give a certain iilua uf the 
life. Those sliow that tiiey iiad huge ^ips without iiaih> 
that they w'cre agncnltnrists, rode and drove horses, and used 
pictures as a sort of script. They were so far from theccntres 
of Bronze Age dvilization lliat tliey developed tlieir own 
stylo of motal-ivorking and design. 

M, Montehus clainks tluit ttiere were hvo successive stages 
in the development of tlie bitinze industry aiiioitg the 
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Scandinavians. They canied the dccoiaiion of their bronze 
weapons to a high Icviih using variations of the spiral in their 
designs. Tht spiral was a favourite design of tlio metal¬ 
workers of Mycetut, and as it is foimd in Hungary. Bohemia^ 
and Germany, but hardly ever in the West of Eutojk;, it 
seems likely that it came to Scandinavia by the amber 
route. This spiral of the Scandinavian Bronze Age decora¬ 
tion never reached the British Isles. There are no tin- 
mines in ScandiiiaWa. so that the pi&ople must have relied 
on traders for their supplies of ore. As w'ell as arms, they 
made all iiorts of objects in bronze. One of tlie most interest¬ 
ing, foimd id the peat at Tmndhi^lm in the island of Zealand 
in 190Z, is a small six-wheeled bronze ehanot^ on which 
was momited a little horse dra‘^mg a disk, one side of which 
was overlaid with gold, both sides being elaborately decorated 
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with spinii designs, llie Uoise had l}eeii made In a mould ; 
it3 eyes were of resin, and it had a tail with a socket no doubt 
meant to liold a ttill of real hoisehtiir. Here was obviously 
the sun-woishipper's idea of his god <brawn across the sky 
5L MontcUus considers that it dates from about 1300 ox. 
A fragment of a silver headpiece of pre-Myceiuean times 
found on the isLind of S^Tn close to Delos siiovv^ the same 
iksEgn, and points once more to the (Urectioii from which the 
artistic influences came, and sliows liow tong it took for them 
to penetrate the misty North. 

The sim-woTshjppers believed that by night the sim 
journeyed in a boat on tlie ocean surrounding the earth, 
passing underneath to be ready to mount Ids chariot availing 
in the east. 'I'Jlis belief was widespreud, thti sacred boat 
appearing on Egyptian nioiiiiments, on those of Nineveh, 
and being mentioned by some of the ancient poets, Scandi¬ 
navian rock-carvings shorv boats with sun-disks above them 
or tiixl by a string at the stein, tiic boat-prow often ending in 
the head of a swan, ^-^lule in SouUtem l^ds t he s un-god dis¬ 
ported lum.^Ii on the back of a dolphin, in the North he was 
seated on a swan or in a car drawn by swans. In die minds of 
his adorers the swans must have drawn him far through the 
Jong N'oithem winters. Wiser than they knew, they hailed the 
sun as the god of health, and cut Ids emblems on the Icnives 
which must often have been tlteir sole surgical instniments. 

Ill a sorcerer's tomb near Cojtenhagcn were found two 
bronre knives ornamented with the heads of liorses, and in 
a little leather bos a pierced sliell from Uic Meditetrunean. 
the daw of a bird, the tail of a serpent, the lower jaw of a 
5'oung squirrel, a scrap oi an amber bead, a tiny pair of 
tweezers, a cube of pint-wood, and tliu flint point of a javelin, 
covered with a picco of gut. In Jutland a hundred little 
sliips of beaten gdd were found buried in a day jar, doubtless 
an offering to the divinity, for on die side of each are solar 
disks, it was apparently customary to otter gold vases and 
cups to tlie sun-god, for many have been found in the course 
of tlte Scandinavian excavations, and from this hnbit sprang 
the legends of grifftiis, wiitch were satellites of .Ajxtllu living 
in the Far North and guarding untold treasures of gold. 
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Near tUc frontier of Italy and France on the liiviera. 
rather to the north of Ventimiglia, there are four vaUere 
whidi contain Tock-carvitigis uf the Early Bronze Age. 
These have been stiidinl by Mr Clarence Bicknell. Tliey 
represent ^leapons, itgricultitral implements, heads of oxen, 
and warriors much smaller than the weapons they are 
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wielding. Tire carvings are on a smaller scale than those in 
Scandinavia, where in one Instance a warrior is more tlian 
2 metres high- Both groups of car\’mgs show men plough¬ 
ing, Whetlier they tell some historical evctit or are part of 
a forgotten cult we do not know. Tito rock-carvings of 
this age in tlie British isles have nothing, of like interest, 
being limited to a few circles and rough geometrical 
designs. 

The only other sculptures of this period in WcEicm Europe 
are on funeral monuments, survivals of the great days of the 
dolmens and menhirs of Neolithic times. Seven stones were 
unearthed by a peasant near Spezia, each having on it the 
too 
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POTTMitV Tfiling ix tm f^} ifs 

rough sketch of » bumim being, thu men holding tihuiguJar 
daggers such as iiVere in use fn Early Broiize or X-ate Copper 
Age times. In the position of ihcir hands and their daggers 
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these men arc not U 4 iUke the painted ^atuettes of warriors 
of rnid-Mmixn) times. 

In potten* in, W estern Europe the greatest advance of this 
age is shown in the handles. The preceding potfert’ had 
mostly been perfomtetj so that it could be slung by cords 
passed through the holes. Owing to in^provement in the 
manner of baking, the day bevaine tougher, and the w'eight 
of the jar could be bome by the bandies. 

In tile barrows of Britain^ U'hich were the funeral monu¬ 
ments of the day, various kinds of potterj' vases w^re fotmd. 
but these seem to be connected exdusi vdy with funeral rites. 
Besides the urns for iioldifig human remains, there are some 
for storing food and drink for tlie departed and incense cups 
with perforated lids. The fashion of stone vases, derived from 
Fg>'Ptr was not fTOpular in the W est, though there are a few 
examples in marble or alahaster found in Spain and Portugal. 

Though the countries at tlte centre of Bronj:e.;^gc industrj* 
produced greater wonders in art, and an infinitely more 
advanced and luxurious civilisation, yet we can see how tJie 
cold lauds of the North and West drew benefits from Southern 
riches. The paticiiit. peaceful traders, bia^-ing the danger?, 
of the way, brought the tale of distant splendoin? and a few 
models of fine workmanship, and who can tell what Nortliern 
fancy owes to the stories which the merchant with the 
painted vases told to the man waiting with his lumps of 
amber or he to iJic bearer of tin ore ? And how can we know 
to vii-hat humble trader in salt or jade we owe the romances 
toM fur many a century? The tales of buried, grtffin- 
guarded gold, of kings and i|ueeiis smothered in tieasure, of 
tlream palaces full of laughter and song, of fierce devouring 
beasts, and of the deeds of heroes, of beautiful maidens 
jeiivel-dccked—these must have kept the toilere over iJie 
.\lpine passes company, have eased tlicir labours; and as 
the traders passed their hea^'y burdens to the next nation on 
the trade-route they passe<l them too their treasure of stories, 
the most cosmopolitan and democratic of thetj-pes of wealth. 
Modem scjeijw, freeing herself from the tradition of her 
diy-as-dnsi ancestry, burets in with the shout of a glad child, 
*' And it s all true 1 it s all true I " 
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THE COPPER AGE 

About icw-tscw i.c- i* VVEfTuiN jp3o m C*ite} 

PEIHATS t-C, (M EflVPT AStP CttALntA 

So nir Trgiy did p«rt^ 

SHIkKESm^KE 

C OPPER was the first metal to be used by luiia iu 
many parts of the M'orld ; at least, so it seems from 
the position in which copper objects have been foimti. 
Copper, silver, and gold, being found in a natural state, are 
always the first to be worked Some people, however, went 
straight from the vise of stone to tlic use of iron, having 
neither broruie nor copper stages in tltc sequence of their 
tools, llie use of metals in early days must alw'aj’s have 
been decided by the nearest deposits of ore. Small quantities 
could be brought by traders, hut only in districts rich in 
minemls or on the main route from sudt a centre could any 
considerable metal industry be devetopied- Copper is a much 
softer metal to work than iron, and it was probably in the 
endeavour to harden copper that hrooie, a mhrturo of copper 
and tin, was discovered. Certainly no one would make a 
AVeapon of copper if he had iron or knew of bronze. Copper 
in certain of its forms is found native near the earth's surface, 
and has a wider disuibutioa than tin, which is a necessity 
for the produetlon of bronze. 

There was no Copper Age for the whole world. It was 
just here and there that peoples, making the first steps in 
metal-working, took copper as a substitute for stone, on 
which they had been accustomed to depend for tJie tnanu- 
facture of weaiwus and tools. 

Cyprus, an island in the Eastern Mediterranean, was rich 
In copper, and may have been the birthplace of the industi)' 
in Europe, as it gave its name to the metal Botli Crete and 
Egjpt worked in it, and though there were some mines in 
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CiK'tc most of the copper may have come frcrni Cyprus, The 
Egyptians went on using pure copper, but the Cretans veiy 
soon preferred bronze. With the exception of Egypt, the 
eootinmt of Africa had no Copiwr Age. and resembi^ in this 
instance Japan, 

The two principiil wi^apons «l the coppijr-'W'orking peoples 
were a Hat axe and a triangular ihigger, and by following 
the truces of these copper arms we find that though Cyprus 
may have been tlie Eiiropfiati cradle of the industry Uic 
knoa’lcdgt was brouglxt from the interior of Asia by way of 
Chaldea into the Mediterranean district, travelling slowly 
weshvard and northward, so that by the time France was 
readied tile knowledge W'lts coming from tiie Black Sea, as 
well as from tiie dEgcan islands. The use of copper caused no 
great revolution, the users continuing to employ stone for 
most of their needs. 

The early copper tools were cast, which argues a certain 
skill ami mental ad^-ance, for primitive peoples snch as the 
American Indians fiid not cast, but nicrdy hammered their 
copper into tlie sliapcs required. It miiy be that much 
knowledi^ ^vas dOJuseil by word of mouth, and that traders 
from Asia told of the methods used in their own lands, wheze 
civilization w'as ntore advanced, so tliat when their hearm 
found the precious metal they already had an idea of how to 
treat it. America, not Itavitig traffic with other continents, 
wouhl not reap the experience of more advanced peoples. 

Gold was discovered ratlier earlier than copper, and was 
equally easy i« mine. 

Though she had no tin Scandinavia was rich in copper, 
and devdojicd her own teclmique in making copper axe- 
heads. Hungary liad many deposits of copper, and exported 
it to the North-w'cst of Asia Minor and to the North of 
Europe, Tlii^ tniik brought her new ideas and examples of 
more advancefl metal technique, so that on her borders w^cre 
found daggers from Cj-prus, tlie double axes of Crete, and 
axes simitar to tlie ones from 1 f issorlik and Sardinia, Bronze 
seems to have reached Hungary .ibout 2000 s.c. 

I'or transportation copper w-as smdtcd mto block-s witli 
a point at each comer, resemhliitg the skin of a Iqnr-legged 
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animal stretched (' jjigs ’}. or some think a double a.\e. 
There is a curious resemblance in shape bet^veen diese pigs 
and the so-callL-d ’ iiomed barrows ol die Broiwe Age in 
Caithness. Scnthuid. If these blocks were originally sup- 
pt^ed to represent the douhlc axe of Kiiosaos and Lydia 
interesting problems surest thetnsdves as to tlie routes 
taken by peoples and tlic strange changes t<» w'hich religious 
symbols are subject. One of these blocks was found at 
Enkoml. in Cyprus, hi a metal-worker's hoard, and was 
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stamped with a sign like an anchor. When the palace at 

Kagia Trioda. in Crete, was excavated nineteen of these same 
blocks of copi>er w'cre found ; simjJar ones have been dug 
up in Sardinia, others again b^ied up in the sea, and j'et 
another found in ilycense. Most of tliem liad a sign 
engraved on them, whidt may have referred to thidr weight | 
two of tile signs ore the soine as signs on the stones of the 
palace at Phsestos, and a third can be seen on a day tablet 
from Hagia Triada- One of iliese marks is a doubk axe. 
The double axe wa.s the natiunal symhol of the deity of the 
Lj^diaiis, and as the invention of gold coins wa.s attributed to 
them they may liave formed the first metal for trading into 
something resembling tiieir divine sj-mbol. 

The pottery of these times in Crete w'as black, painted with 
wliite designs to imitate tile earlier incised decoration. This 
painted pottery was a Cretan invention, and vases of it have 
been found in tiie circular graves of Crete and the Medi¬ 
terranean isloniis. 'Fliere were also stone vases, on which 
the spiral motif was used. It may have originally been 
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sxiggcsttd by a piece of goltl wirt; from that it %fas used in 
rebef on stone, Uien on the painted pottery. After tliat the 
dej^ign ht^an lo tmveL used bj’ the Egyptians in Che 
engraving of seals, thence passed to Malta, travelled to 
Scandinavia via t 'entral Europe, and finally reached Itritain 
at a far later date. There are different opinions on this 
(iiigration of the spiral, some authorities holding that it ivas 
a design which most people e\'o]vod for themselves at a 
rerruin stage of culture. 

[n tile first and second cities of Hissarlik (the site of tlie 
classic Troy, which was the sixth town built on the same 
site) copper was used The fact that the second city was 
burnt caused iJr Schliemanti to hail it for some time as the 
Homeric Troy, which u'as net discovered till three other 
settlements nearer the sttrfacc had lieen cL>aied away, 
Homer's Troy belongs to the Broniie Age when in full 
strength. But the second and above all the first cit)' of 
Hissarlik were inhabited before bronze had ousted copper. 
In the second and burnt city occasional bronze tools were 
found beside stone ones, showing that it was the rime of 
early experiments in metal Tlxe city had a wall witti towers 
defending it. tlic early biiililiiigs being of unbaked bricks, 
wood, pounded earth, or stone, and in this dry was found 
wlval is known as King Priam’s Treasure, which included 
golden ancf silver vessels. This second city wa,s inhabited by 
quite a diRcreni race from that living in the first Hissarlik ; 
the dvilizaiion had riotJitng in common uith tfje previous 
one. The houses and walls were built of Jiiige limestone 
blocks, the crevices filled in with smaller stones, and even 
when excavatctl ilie city-wall was lo feet high and 6^ feet 
tiiick ; its original height must have been greater. The 
streets wixo paved with limestone fiags, and the enirance 
was tlirough gates. The gate-towers were reduced to 
powder by the great fire w'hich <lestroyed fiomer's later 
Troy. Tlie towers and walls had been levelled before to 
make rotJtn fur tin- ni>st settlement, but it was the latc-r 
tlisaster titat reduced tliem to diisL A stoiie-lmilt house 
rlcstioyerl tty a chance fire contained the skeleton of a girt 
trapped by the tiames ; the fact that herw’bdofn teeth were 
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not «it and her other teeth were little worn shows that she 
was young. The gold heads of her neeklace and an electmm 
brooch lay near her ; she wore a gold ring on one hnger and 
golden earrings. 

The houses had wooden floors made of beams, not phmks, 
the crevices filled up with clay, w'hich. being beaten hard, 
formed a moelerately smooth surface There were copper 
needles and brooches, jade and stone axes, querns, bruisers, 
and immense terra-cotta jars, 5 to 6 feet high, placed in store¬ 
rooms on the ground tioofTS, Though they were rough it 
must have needed some skill to bake such huge thmgs, they 
being 3 to 5 feet in cUameter and 2 to 3 inches thick. They 
were of a fine dark red colour. Some terra-cotta beakers 
in the shape of animals, stuch as a sow (the liquid being 
poured out ol the tail), arc very like those found in (Cyprus, 
Painted pottery had not reached tills hut many vases 
w'ith so-called owls' heads ivere found, made in honour of 
Atlicne, patron goddess of Hissarlik, wdiose sacred bird was 
the owl, and w*hose statue was said to have fallen from 
heaven and indicated the site of the city. Some 0/ the vases 
were made on a wheel These so-callud owl vases were very 
numerous in the second city of Troy, as were cow-headed 
vases at Myceum in later days, that town being dedicated 
to Bern, tile cow-goddess. 

Copper brooches and needles \eere found in the earliest 
two Hissarliks. Of the first city not much is known, but 
tire use of earthenware b remarkable ; every utensil was 
made of it—urns in which cremated bodies were buried, 
large jais for storing liquitb, all the cooking-pots, great bowls 
for w'ashing, liooks for hanging clothes, brush-handles, 
weights for fishing-nets, tiles for the roofs. Some of the 
jars were hung Ijy a linen cord passed through hides pierced 
in iKem ; when the jar luul to be closed this cord went 
tiirough tlie lid abo The same type of jar has been found 
in Denmark and in France near tlie doltneiw, 

Tlie black pottery of this first city wasprodwceil by baking 
with fuel wliich made a great deal of smoke ; to give it a 
lustrous polish the pot was coated with tar or resin before 
baking. Even idols were made ol earttienware, but these 
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tjithcr Lad no features or they have long since vanished. 
Ihey had no feet or legs, which peculiarity was supposed to 
ensure (he nmtinual presence of the deity. The idols of this 
first Eiissarlik no doubt reptesent Athene, and like other 
religious statues sue more curious thajt beautifuL The 
adoration of an animal or bird associaierl witli a deity, such 
aa Mincr\-a s owl or Hera's cow, may ha\^ been a survival 
of the time when auimajs rulerl the cartJi, holding the life 
and death of humans in their power. The nian-god Is the 
most modem of all deities, and it was the genius of Creek 
art wliicii. gmsping perfection in form, first showed to the 
world that divinity lay not in the grotesque or tire horrible, 
but m the [lerfectioiJ of iiuman beauty. 

The shapes of the cups, jars, and goblets were varied: 
tliere were pitchers, goblets, two-handled vases, and an urn 
on three feet containing human ashts and tlie bones of an 
embryo, Coiour variety in poriciy w‘us introduced by dip¬ 
ping the object in red clay before baking, until later days, 
when, the potter's oven being known, great heat produced 
the red. hi^y glazed ware wdth wliich we are most familiar. 

The inhabitants pounded their grain in m(>rtajs witit 
pestles; both of these utensils, marie of dime, were found 
in tire ruins, with stone bails for bruising com, saddle- 
(]uems, and miUstoiiet! such as wert found In the Swiss lake^ 
villages of ail earlier day. Hammers and axes of different 
kinds of stone, in eluding tiurtecn jade axes, were dug up by 
l>r Schhemann. One of the. axes was of white jarle, a rare 
stone. It is an interesting problem hnw this jade came to 
Troy : its great touglincss would make it mucii sought after, 

These prehistortr people of Hissarlik Wt-re not conserva¬ 
tive a.*i to materia]! for axe-hcads; p<.irphyry, gneiss, blue 
serpeniiiic, hfcmalite—all wuc pressed into the service. 
Sonu-tintes the probfcTn of boring these stones proved too 
much for tlieir patience or their ingenuity, and many IialT 
made tools arc found throw'n down jp the mitts. A very ‘ 
usual tCKil was a single- or double-edged saw of flint, or a 
knife of the same material, some of the knives fx:ing diarp 
enough to skive wth. Ihese saws and knives seem to 
have beeti the only tools made of flint in Hiasarhfc. A 
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^itded knife was dug np in the finit city, and nails and knives 
of pure copper, which, as it is luider than nio<!etn copper 
and yet has no alloy of tin in it, may have been from a vein 
with a natural alloy of rhodiunt sucIl as !itr fluJIicid found 
near Lake Superior. The inhabitants of ilissarllk had not 
far to go for their metals, for thert- were mines of gold, 
silver, and copi^er iivthe Troad. and Phrygia, tlie ticighlxiur- 
ing hmd. was rich in gold, the valley of the Pactolus being 
celebrated for its golden sands. 1 nidition says that the dis¬ 
covery of the fusing of metals was made in Phrygia during 
a fori.*st fire. Needles, awk, and brooches of stone were 
found in the first city, and knucklebones (astragals), which 
children have played with and fought over in all centuries. 

The other inloresting buildings of the Copper Age are 
tombs. These W'cre carefully built with the roof of the 
grave-chambcr made of overlapping stones to form a cupola. 
The room was approached by a corridor. This type of 
grave was early known in Crete, the ones excavated by the 
Italians at Hagia Tilatla dating from the Copper Age, as 
did those called the royal tombs at tsopata, near Knossos- 
Mycente had rather similar monuments, but more elaborately 
decorated with metal in the Bronze Age. In Spam and 
Portugal the same idea of a corridor loading to a vaulted 
cliamber, tlie whole built of stones careftiUy fitted together, 
stands architecturally half-way betwt'en the tombs of Crete 
and the iruegalithic monuments of \\ csterri Europe in 
Neolithic times. 

The Copper Age U only a term by which we mark that 
herv and there pcKiple w-ere beginning to forsake tJie sole 
use of stone, and to look round and experiment with other 
materials. Disccmlent with tradition wza stirring, and 
tliis virtue, which, because it mokes for uneasiness, is idway '5 
being mistaken for a vice, had started man's intelhgence 
on the path which ever urges him to a distant and vague 
Kl Dorado. The little copper pins w ere pointing the way to 
the empires of the sword and the giory’ of crowned heads. 
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THE NEOLITHIC ACE 

At its H£iGifr about 4000 but VAftYutt; caiATtr, sisci 
THI NpOLTTPfC PtoPLM ivtK£ iNVADEM 

WTi^ aU Qiit IbthQB wiiTBbipt stocks and aton^ 

AIilton 

HE Neolittlic Age takes its name from the polished 



stone impleinetits wiiich, before the discover^' and 


A empln^'mcnt of metal, were the highest develop¬ 
ment in technical handicraft wbicli men knew oL This 
phu^ is to be found in all civiliTations; the palace of 
Knossos, the cities of Troy, the wonders of Egypt alike 
rose on tlie hiiiuble settlements of their early peoples in 
the Neolithic stage of culitire. Later glory swept away 
tin* reniumlirance of these lowly beguinings, and it is best 
to turn to Western Europe, which produced no sudden exotic 
growth t)f art or empire, if wc wish to realize a lilUe oi 
tile life when metal and empires were both unknown. 

\Ve find the setting of Uie Neolithic peoples very familiar. 
The European dimatv was much tlie same as to-day; tlie 
;ininuUs were these of motkm times. In a land* where 
lakes uhouruled, such as Switzerland, there w-cre large 
lake-vilbges, collections of w-attlc-and-mud thatched housts 
built on platforms, raised on piles in the shallow water 
near the lake-edge, and approached by a bridge raised in 
the same manner. This could be easily defended, and fur 
further protection the mbahitaiit& had rough boats hollowed 
out of tree-trunks with the help of fire and a stone axe. 
Most of tiiese lake-villages were finally destroyed by fire, 
which may not necessarily imve been the work of foes, for 
it would be dilheuU to put a fire out if once started, a nr) 
easy for a spark from sonic domestic hearth to take hold 
of buildings made of sucla inflamiriable materials; Some 
of the Swiss settlemtmts are farther from the shore ttig n 
no 
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otliiiTS, wliicli looks as if land maraudurs Tvcre more to be 
fcaie<L No doubt tlie slTeam of trade, v^blch bter was 
such a toirent, was already a modest trickle in Late Neolithic 
days, and liungiy’ traders had few scrvipfes. 

Some of the Swiss lakes have dried up, a deposit of turf 
forming on tliem which has ppeser%'cd the remains of Neo¬ 
lithic times. SwitJMjrland must Itave l»en a Uiickiy popu- 
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!atcd countrv' at this period. Though much lias perishiid 
during the centuries, the traces of fifty villages 

can be found on tlic shores of the Lake of Constance and 
of mote than thirty on those of Xeiichatel. These settle* 
munts arc not ^d I of the same date Otnm wlien dose together. 
At Estav'nver^ an the east shore of the Lake of Xeuebatd^ arc 
two villages which belong to the Bronze Age, while facing 
them across the lake is one belonging to true Neolithic 
times. This happens on many and these villages are 
studied here rather than in chaptera dealing with more 
recent times because they seem to have been one of the 
inventions brought to Eurojx^ by Neolithic peoples. 
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There was a very dry spell in 1S53P during which the 
>vaters of the Lake of Ziirich sank, revealing s^pportliig 
piles for pLutfonns, which first drew the atteution of afchiefr 
loifists to this type of Neolithic townlct. The site ^vas 
eardiilly slxidied by Ferdiitand Keller, and was of the Stone 
Age* but a bracelet and a knife ol broii:jc wer^ found 
among the abundant stone rmplcyiicnts—the first appear¬ 
ance of metal among a people ignorant of its use, objects 
no doubt brciugUl by some trader and counted as gri=^it 
treasures- 

The excavatian of these sites on lake-shores gives a v^ty 
complete idea of the lift at tJie lime ot their habitation- 
All rubbisli was simply thrown into the water, OJid collected 
at the foot of the piles on ’wliich the honse-platform was 
built: the kitclifin refuse, the broken tools and pots, boiie^ 
uf ^illimais which had been picked dean tprincipally tliose 
of the ax, sheep, pig4 goat, and dt^), weights of looms and 
of fisliing'iais, broken fislt-hooks, not to mention the tliiop 
which had tminientioiTaiiy i^lipxjcd from somtbadj^'s fingers 
—the bone needles and hairpins of the women, the aw^b 
and harpoons and arrow-heads with which the men were 
working: all are to be found in the nibbisli-heaps below 
the htni.'^. \Vc know from these valuable dust-heaps 
that the people stored grain. They had three kinds, wlieai, 
barley, and milkl, stlsa water cliestnuts. hazel-nuts, walnuts, 
blackbcnics. xaspbenies (of ivhsdt titej- made a kind of 
wine), grapes« dried apples, ami Tlieir gnuns were 

crushetl by hand witii a big stone, and from this rough 
flour they made a kind of bread Tiiey grew |!ax and wove 
rituit on their primitive and tnaefe fishing-nets. They 

dressed mostly in skins^ wdddi were sewed together with 
the help of l>one ueediez^ and ririev%"s of animals or coarse 
thread. 

«‘1ne of the gresitest aitvances made by NeoUihic civilisca- 
tion w'lis the introduction of The people ol this 

j^eriod knew' nothing of a (loiter^s wheel, but made quite 
serviceable p>tteTy; decoratetl witli the iitlp of a twisted 
cord or a iiugemail. ThU pottery W'os baked in tlie ojien 
air; and <if very uneven quality. Some of the vases 
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stotwi on litUt fe*t and w^-re noi unlike the vases on feet of 
tilt secand city of Troy; some uere dtted witli cords as 
well, so tJuit tlicy totild be hung. Thougli in actual date 
these vases were far inon! modicrn than those of the second 
■f'roy» yet they belong to the* priraitive Xeolithic civilization 
in Western Europe, so it is probable that at a certain stage 
of development all people ore apt to choose the same forms 
and cling to timm for some time. The b^t Ncolitliic 
pottery is the oldest in dale , tin* manufacture deteriorated, 
in F’nince at ^fas d'Azil primitive t'*^ttery is found in the 
layer representing the dawm of the Neolithic period. 
Belgian authorities claim that certain fragments of pottery, 
apparently belonging to wide, flat-bottomed bowls, found 
in the valleys of the Meuse and Lesse are of an earlier 
civiiizatiou tban the French Xcclithic. 

Lake-^'ill^lges were not confiiied to Switzerland, but it 
is the country in which tlicy were most numerous; there 
is hardly a lake but can show its settlement. In France 
they are to be found in the Lakes of Annecy, Churvanx. 
ami Clialaic, In Austria, at Laibacli in Camiola, lliere 
was a very large village in a bog. In Italy there are pile- 
dwellings on Uie borders of Lakes Como, Maggiore. and 
Varese, And they can be followed across North Eurojie 
from Prussia to the craiinogs. or artificial islands with earth 
or stone foundations, in the Scottish or Jiisli lakes. They 
were not all occufiied nor abandoned at the some time, 
but the earlie^tt are associated with Neolithic civilirntions, 
others stsirted in Copper or Brona? Ages, and some were 
still stroi^holds in what are known in iiistory as the Middle 
Ages, 

Besides the lake-’^'illages there are other Neolithic town- 
lets of wliitii we have traces. Sometimes a stray house is 
all that is left of the vullage : in oUicr coses ivc can trace 
3 toivri jx'nched on a height in a position of natural defcote. 
ur one which hrt'i had stockades built round it. The houses 
iliemselvcs were alivays primitive, round or square in shape, 
witli walls and floor of beaten day. Each housrt had but 
one room; in some parts of France and flermany the 
kitchen and living^roonis were in separate buildings placed 
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side by side, ashes and bum! biities and kitdwjn rfifiise being 
feiind in one witb veij" few impleinejits, and majiy tooh, 
m cbarcoal or burnt ash. anti nn remains of menb such as 
split bones in the other. 

The geographical position of tltese selUemcnts weis deter¬ 
mined by tl^e needs of their inhabitants. Neolithic peopk 
had first to think of their food-supply, aud lish was often 
a principal article of diet. I hev liad flocki? and herds, for 
it was the gi^iat discovery of the domcsticatioTii of aniniiils. 
combined witli their knowledge of a^jricnlttire and the 
maniifacture of pottery* which distingtiished them as so 
immeiusurably in advance of earlier peoples. But besides 
thmr preference for river-hanks, where fish and water for 
themsdves and tliuir animals were easily procured, tl:iere 
was the need for a liistrict where flint was phntiful for the 
manufacture of tools. Su verj' ftourisfung colonic are 
found near flint deposits, from W'hence tJte carefully diipped 
and somethnes polished tools and weapons were carried 
by traders to those less forttmateiy placed. Polishing, 
which necessary* for rock iaiplcments, w'as quite tin- 
necesan,^ lor those made of flint, but this fact did not dawTi 
on men for some time, and the peoples of flhit-hcaring 
districts, mingling wdtk those from rocky regions, capicil 
iheir technique. 

The forests oT Gaul are now more sdenti we have left 
far behind the clanging of unseen forger; the caravans 
have dvriniilcd, and no one passes carrying a piiinted vase 
for some chkf. Mast of Ihe traffic is by boat, so it b in 
tlie river-valleys wc must seek, especially in France^ so 
rich in w^aterwaj^s, Some tribes kept to the habits of their 
ance^tors^ and instead of coostmeting villages huddled m 
caves. One of the finest NeoUlhic settlements in France 
is that known as the Camp de thassey. at a place where 
the two departments of Saone^st-Loire and C6te-d"Or meet. 
It is perched high above the river Dheune, and h defended 
by entn?nchment5« Hib camp at Ciiassey continued to 
btf inhabited down to Roman times, but the gi^t mass of 
objiOCts found belong to Neolithic days. These mdude 
quacitities of flint, polished stone, and hom tCMals and 
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iitvnidb, jiA well as pwtlcrj', and sucL a store of flint arrow¬ 
heads that tlu'V intist have 1>eeji made for exportation. 

Some Inra^y stone toniaJiawks* rare in other stations, 
were foumd al (.'hassey, and little cups marie of stagVlmm. 
.\mong the pottery were twin cujts such as sue kiio^vn in 
Cyprus in the Copper Age, and spoons similar to those on 
that islaiuL Twin cups were found in Spain, wliidi marks 
the fact tliat it was the coast-route which was now most 
favoured hy traders. The siime sort of spoon has been 
found in Sicily. Spain, and Bohemia 

W'c have pcrjietually to turn to the South-east of Europe 
to discover the inspiration for ]>ott 4 ;iy. There are decorated 
vases at Chassey whose prototypes are fouiiil in tlie second 
Troy or in graves of the Copper Age in Cyprus. Whole 
tortoiseshelU W'ere found tluire, which telU again of the 
Soutiieni trade. 

To turn to Britain, Glastonhury is the principal lake- 
village knowT] in England. Tliough It befrmgs strictly to 
tlic dawn of ilie Iron Age, in a district w'hicb had no copper 
period in equipment, it is similar to the Swiss seitkments— 
indeed, tlie Neolithic slipped so gradually into the Iron Age 
that it is often difficult to hud the dividing line, it was 
Ferdinand Keller's discoveries in the Lake of Zurich which 
gave the impetus for like research in Britain, and Mr Arthur 
Ilulloid, investigating the sw'amps of Somersetshire, found 
the Glastonbury site. This village was built on a fomidatiou 
of beams, fdled trees, rushes, stones, and brushwood placed 
on peat, the foundation as deep as 5 or G feet TU-ar the 
defending palisade, which was formed of tiprighl posts witli 
trees and bni^wood twdned among them to make a rough 
lattice-work- The village had on one side a watercourse, 
and also was partly surrounded by a shallow lake, crossed 
by a stnuL-and-clay cause way. The houses lutd clay ihiors, 
and often several Jiad been built in succession on the same 
site, the layers of clay for tile Hoots and remains of burnt 
ash from the various iu'uTtlis being easily distLnguisht!d. 
Except for the metal objects present because of its later date, 
Glastonbury* shows much the same possessions as tlie Swiss 
lake-villages ^ the same rough pottery (though here made on 
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a wheel) i tile wo<Klei\ b^^wls 'And tlit? ^tuaii: iinplc^ 

Tneat$ of poor warkmattship. marking the decay of NealiUui: 
skill, the bone needles aripl stone querns 

To get a dear idea of the ctviUsiacion of Neolithic peoples 
we must turn to tlieir burial monuments^ those houses of the 
dead of wliidi there are much more imposing remairiB tlian 
there are of the houses of the Uvujg. There are three princi¬ 
pal types' £Oin*£ric$ (degenerating m Northern lands 

into plain stone ebts)^ Ilolmetis* and Menhirsr To nnder- 
stand tJleni we must trj' to piece together the fragments of 
knowledge that we have of the religion of Neolithic times. 
One thing is certain i however much a civilization, an art, 
or a cultun? maj" he imposed on a primitive [leopk by a more 
advanced nio?* Jinmanity b never so primitive that it hits 
nol it^ god or gods t ouque^rors may think to imptsse a 
religion—they can never do more chan graft an exotic shoot 
ijji the origin aJ sti>ckr AH tliruugh the agc 5 a certain class 
of intellectuals has inveigleed againi^t the ineradicable quality^ 
fit popular superstitions, iuid the root of their irritation Is 
the knowledge that the scheme of life tiiuy hold so superior 
b but upstart, that the national hihcritance of thought lies 
witli tile simple folk. 

The most iniporiant stone monuments occur iti France, 
Britiiiii, Sind Irdand, ajiinug those Celtic peoples who, as wc 
have sieen, though they saw the wonders of rirceceand EgjTt. 
had rabeej no temples to gods Symbols are the alplia^L 
of a creed, though they h^ve nothijig to do with the origin 
of religious faith* so we must look fpr tin* signs engraved on 
thir stones of ton ills to recognize a ^mihtrity of crecA 

All Northern jieopics acein to have a strong infitinctive 
belief in a fumre life, fostered by centuries of adoration of 
the sun* which, deserting them so long in winter, sprang up 
with rencw^cd energy each spring This very*' straug l>eliof 
in personal immortality was not sIiutctI by the Gfei^kst or 
[Romans, and the with tiidr Insistence uptm one God, 

v^ere alien to the Celtic mind, which saw (Joii every'where, 
and peopled ttie world wlili fairies ami gnomes and spirits 
hotli evi! and k^Ild]y^ wiio still have a feeble existence in 
Xorthem folklDre and fairy-tales. 
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We have been acc-ustomKl to think of the stntitUj:^ stones 
of firm iJritain and Ireland, of Stonehenge, and of the 
impressive alignments and dolmens of Brittany as “ soRie- 
tflin g to do vviUi tlie Druids." It is ijdte probable that tlie 
Celtic peoples om-d almost all tlie tedmical knowledgi- which 
they must liave imssessed to deal with such huge blocks of 
stone to this priesthood, whose great schools were in Britain 
and Ireland, schools whicli rcinaiiiKl practically undisturbed 
in tliese countries till they blended with the great abbeys of 
the Middle Ages. Here lies the due to the remarkable 
intellectual superiority of IrcLind in early Christian days, 
and the fact that this superiority was the possession of an 
alien people teaching an alien philosophy accounts for the 
extinction of the torch they liL Human sacrifice has always 
been associated in the popular mind with. Druid ism, but 
human sacrifice is always practised at a certain stage in the 
development of races, and in Erelaad, the chief stronghold 
of the cult, no traoes of hiunan sacrifice can be shown. 
Druid ism coincided with the practice i it is doubtful if it 
did much to encourage it. The Druids were chief advisers 
of the kings, and sojiietimes ruled side by side with them: 
thdr principsil social strength seems rohave lain in this habit 
of upholding existing audiority. In liaul their influence 
seems to liav'c been largely etlucational. and on account of 
their reputation for justice they acted lus judges in dilutes. 
The chief tenet of tiit faith was the soul s immortalit)% but 
that was no new belief to the Celts, Indeed, tlie Ifruids 
seem to have been free ot the real of the reformer, and it has 
been said that our Jack of exact knowledpe of this faith is 
due to tlie fact that they were more pliilosophcrs than 
religious enthusiasts, and so never appealed to tho mass of 
the nation, it is said that die nearest approach to their 
schools in the modem world la to Iw found in the schools 
of the lamas in Tibet, where great communities of monks 
pursue medical. Ixitanical, and natural science and philosopliy, 
undisturbed bv a surrounding population grossly ignorant 
and often practicaJly slaves. In the Eiements o/ /itsfirfriiiMi, 
translated from tlie Welsh of Taliesin, and said to be for the 
iustmetion of the lowest grade of Druid, the range of general 
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coviered Ls eKtratirdinary. The following are a 
few of ihoqucsiioTis, the answers unfortunately never having 
been written do^vn - ‘' What is that wbiclt decoittpuscs 
smoke ? ” Knowest tlinu what thou art in the hour of 
sleep—a mere butly, a mere soul, or a secret retreat of 
light ? *’ " WTiat is that fountain springing up on the covert 
of darkness, when the reed is white, and the night illuminated 
by tlte luooii r'' 

Tiiougli we know the iustory of their decline and final 
suppression, we do not know where the rimids from, 
nejf w'hat part of Western Europe they first invaded, nor 
what upheaval or strange restlessness drove them into a 
miiigu so alien to them. The countries "where they settled 
can never have understood their aim; they were saluted 
with fear, not compreiieusion, and this attitude was so deep- 
seated that up to the present time the peoples among whom 
they lived most, when, confronted with monuments whoisc 
significance Uiey feel, but cannot c>:ptain, say, *' They 
have to do with the Druids," and so account for their 
ignorance. 

Tlie rhiiids are said to have held mistletoe sacred, and 
fi)Iklofc repeats tliat Balder the sun-god was ktlUl by 
mistletoe. TIus w'orship succee<led that of the hawthorn 
and rowmi, wliich are in their greatest beauty* in May and 
November, and may point to an increased knowledge of 
Hstronomy, shifting the centre of the sun's course from May 
to June. The many observations which still cling around 
May Da3* point to the popular hold of older cult. 

Many nations at one stage of their development have been 
in the habit of erecting a stone or stones to commemorate 
an event or a rcraarkabk- persorL These stone monuments 
are scattered idl over the world. Some have, of course, 
been destroyed in the passage of cejjturies, but the strength 
and ]iersbteitC(‘ of belief Ln their sanctity Ls shown hj^ the 
numW still erect in Celtic countries. Stone monuments, 
as we have said already, arc of various kinds; monoliths 
(from tw'o lireek words meaning ' solitary ' and ' stone 
menfitrs (from the Cornish and Welsh maenhir — tnacn, 

‘ a stone." anti Air,' long ). cromlechs (from the Gaelic crom, 
nS 
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’ crooked/and ieuc—^n Welsh flagstonedobnais 

(from tlie Breton M , ' a table/ and »?«;»/* stone ')- 
BesUies these erections a stone was sometimes used cere- 





moniaily^ the best known being tlie Lia. Fail^ the black stone 
of Scon*e, on which the kings of Scotland were crowd'd, and 
which now forms the seat of the Coro nation chair m West¬ 
minster Abbey, The King of the Isles, suppressed when he 
became the rival of the King of Scotland, was crowned with 
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one fooL in klie tiiafk of a footpriitt cut in 3 stone, to sfgtiifv 
that be w ould Widk in the steps of his fathers, There 
a perforated stone, the Stone of Oritn. among the standing 
stones of Stcnnis. in Orkney, through which men and women 
passed tlieir hands to plight tlicir troth. The perforated 
stor(e was not of course erepted for this purpose ; it was 
probably used by priest-astronomers for sighting what is 
kriowm as a clock-star, or one whose setting announces the 
approaching sunrise. 

Stonehenge is die chief stone monument in Britain, and 
is known all o%’er tlvc world, being in many respects unique, 
A circular ditcii and earthwork enclose an area nearly 
j,(xi feet in diameter. In this area are the stones, forming 
a circle of about loo feet in diameter. There is an inner 
horseshoe i>f blue stones, live giant doorways of sarsen 
blocks, an outer circle of blue srojies, and an outer circle of 
sar^en blocks. A broad avenue or cau.H‘wav, probably 
bordered by blocks of stone. led to die circles. " Tfiere were 
no doubt originally more than five doorways—perhaps they 
formed a colonnade. Tile blue stone boulders of prunitive 
rock must have been brought from Wales 1 a legend telb 
bow die people of die Pliiin after a great victorv over die 
Welsh carried off their temple and set it up on the Plain. 
Ole saisen is a type of sandstone found on the Plain itself, 
rhe pillar stones and lintds, or imposts. Iiave been sUghtlv 
worked to keep them in positinn. The pillar stones wore 
found on investigation to lie placed in holes cut in the chalk, 
and tlieii fixed by ijinall stnnes pack^ round the base The 
medjwl by which such immense blocks of stone were placed 
in posjdon is unknow'n, and suggesti\'e of the building of the 
I^^Tamids. though without die help of sand. whicJi could be 
banked and thus made to raise heavt' blocks, or formed into 
rndmes down whidi biedts could be slid, it U hard to see 

that an5^iiiig in nature could have helped those wonderful 

archirecta. 

Stondiengejs usuaUy associated widi the transithm period 
the Rroiiiie arid Ni^plithJc culeur^. though tht blue 
stone cirrk is older, and prnlwbly Neolithic. We look at one 

of our chief national monumems and cannot even tell its 
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use. It has been hailed at a temple of tlie sun. aa a. Imrial- 
plax:e, as a memorial to murdered British nobler, as a shrine 
f>f Buddha, as a calendar in stone, as a meeting-place for the 
national army. Nothing of outstanding interest has ever 
been discovered during excavations of the various barrows 
near to throw definite light on the mysttir}’ of its origu) and 
use- It may be that the Druid-S brou^t from their unknown 
original schools tlie mectianicuJ knowledge of ho%v to lift 
great weights, ajid added the trilthons to the original simple 
circle of unhewn blocks. In time men who struck the 
popular imagination—Uther Pendtagon, Constantine, etc.— 
were reported to have been buried at Stonehenge. Many of 
tlie stones have faUen down or been carried away for buiklitig 
purposes, but it Ls now sl natiojiaJ monument and carefully 
watched over and preserved, ajid is one of the most striking 
reminders of the shortn^s of human mtanory, 

Sir Norman Lockyer. in his book Sionehenge anti t^fur 
Hritish Stone Monutwnts AstropiotHically Cmisider^ii^ holds 
that all these British standing stones art? rcioams trf temples 
erected fw determining the return of tlie seasons by iueari<; 
of so-called dock-stars, which precede tlie sunrise on the 
borlKon and so announce the sun’s return. He claims that 
the principal menhirs, and the holed stones such as C)chn*a 
Stone at Stennis, were sighting tnediiuns through which 
certain stars could be watched, so that the moment they 
touched the horizon preparations to greet the sun could 
I>e made. Tlte clock-stars varied, naturally, in different 
latitudes, and when the passage of centuries altered the 
position in the firmament of the clock-star subsidiary 
temples were built near from wtiich more accurate observa¬ 
tions could be made. These secondary temples arc often 
seen in Egjpt, Sir Norman held that dock-star observa- 
tion.s were Introdnced into Britain about 2300 K.c.. and 
that snn-worship, a more modern cult, reached Stonehenge 
about 2oofi B.c., but that this star-worship was practised 
at Memphis in 5200 b.c. Tliese dates are based on the 
position on the horizon of the warning star announcing 
sunrise when viewed from die sighting atones, and rest on 
the supposition that the menhirs were sighting stones. If 
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tnie tliis th«orv wmiM otrcount lor tin: lack of intiirustlug 
objects found when excavating these Rtes. 

The habit oi raising commeinorative stones exists to 
tlie present day, as vntness the endless W'ai memorials. 
The Hawk Stone at St Madoes in Perthshire croctod 
to perpetuate tJie memorj' of tltc defeat of the Panes at 
Luncarty. 

Another remarkable megalithic njonuntent is the circle 
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of Avebury, in Willslilre* There are two stone circLss 
tx^nnded by a ditch and embankment and approached bj‘ 
what is known as the Kcnttet A venue, Lined on citlier side 
by blocks of stone. Near it is another circle on Hakpen 
Hill and a barrow on. Silburj' Hill 

The tjumense sixe ol the stone monuments of Britain 
shows the powxT of whatever sect or class of people erected 
them and the fact tltat tlieiis can liave been no fleeting 
donunation. The Britons hnilt with unhewn blocks and 
not much with flagstones. 

In the Peer Park ^ miles east of Sligo, in Ireland, diene 
ii, another remarkable stone monument as mysterious as 
raa 
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Stonehenge. Tlie entxciDce id ai the soutTi; on the tmi 
are two rooms side by .side, and on the west one room, two 
projecting stones suggesting that part was an anteroom. 
The whole Ifiiigtii of the Eiuilfling was iij feet. I'lie three 
dcxjrways into the three rooms wero ol iriiithons like those 
at Stonehenge, but tire curious point is that they are not 
more tliait 3 feet Jiigh. H'he \v;Ub. made of stones which 
do not touch each, othcr^ are never more than 3 feet in 
height, and often not much, so that one can easily step 
over anjTi’Iiere. This U no tomb, but what it ie, whether 
temple or iinfinUhcd monumetit, we do not know. 

The lai^cst menhir in France Ls at Locmariaquerp in 
Morbihaii, Brittany, li has a Breton name. Mane-er- 
Hroeckj "Stone of the Fairjand b of gnmite, and 67 feet 
high. Long ago it fell dowm. perhaps s-truck by lightning, 
and in it& fall broke mto five pieces, four of which lie as 
tliey fell, Ihe giatiife is foreign to the neighbourhood^ 
and the whole b estimated to weigh 342 tons, so some 
idea can l>e gahied of the prolonged effort needed to bring 
and erect it. There b one merthir 37 feet high at Pl^sidy. 
iotes-du-Nord, and Brittany can boast the ten tallest 
menhirs, all of them being over 26 feet in height. The 
great obelbk of Locmariaquer finds its rivals in in 

the obelisk of Kamak or that of Luxor [now standing in 
the Place de la Concorden Paris), both of which arc taller. 
The proof that the ancients knew how to move enormotis 
blocks of stone is to bo found at Baalbek, u mhuid city 
ol Sjria. north-west of Damascus, where a munolith, four 
times the weight of the one at Locmariaquer* Iks cut and 
waiting m tlve quarry to be placed In position in the great 
temple of the sun. now ruined, tf b a question whether 
these impressive stone tnonumotts wert' always a^ociated 
mth sun-worship and erected by sun-worshippers. The 
ston* of the Tow'cr of Babel suggests that the directors of 
operations, whether Druids or not, in knowledge and speech 
were foreign tc> the mass of workmen employed 

There are menhini in Algcrii)s, Mortxrco, India, and Cen¬ 
tral Asia. In Scandinavia they are called battle-stones/' 
jio doubt because used entbrely lo mark the battle-grounds. 
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But tJiere is a great tfiiierence bet^^'cen placing one stone 
as a memorial and iDonging irom a. distance and erecting 
sudi things as the giant obelisk of Locmariaqtier or the 
ctrdes of Stonehenge or Avebury. ^lenhirs planted in 
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rows or avenues as at Tamac, in Brittany, not far from the 
great stone of Locnianaqner, are as impressive as thdr 
meaning is mysterious. At Carnac these stones extend for 
more thkn 3 kilometres, and may possibly ha.ve represented 
an army, or, as some think, marked an enclosure for sacred 
dances. 

When we study the aff/es eoaverfes built by the Neolithic 
peoples we are confronted with no myslety. These are 
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thip dwelling-places of the dead. Sit Norman Ijxkyer. 
howevLT* lias stiggested that those near the standing stones 
and stone circles may liave been used iis observatories by 
tile astrcHinmer-priest 5 , and that in later days, when a more 
exact and convimicnt method of tneasuriiiE time had been 
discovered, these observatories were used as burial-places, 
being sacred ground. 

A passage more or less long leads to the gmvc-chaniber 
or series of chambers. The spirit which tbew tlu! living 
together to dwell in defeiideti viUages anil jircfer a coni’ 
munal life was snpposed to be shared by tlie tlead, and we 
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are reminded in this instance of the Etruscans in tJirir 
painted halls. But here is no painting; the builders’ object 
was solidity, to keep inviolate from depredations cif animals 
and men the houses of their dead. These allies eotfpetles, 
or passage-lombs, could be built only in districts wEiere 
labour or stone or both were plentiful fn less favoured 
parts, and in Late XeoUtJiic timeSj, w'hen it may be that, 
as in all times of change, rehgious faith was weakening, the 
dead MTcre buried in plain stone clitsts, made of sJa-bs fixed 
in tlie earth, the ends overlapping, a tid of stone on tap. 
No mortar "was usi^d. and earth was heaped round iuid above 
them. When this cartli happens to have been washed away 
there remain often the three chief stones, one at the head, 
one at the foot, and the lid, and these form a dolmen or 
table’Stone, The smoothest sides of the stones are turned 
inward. Tlicre was no fixed rule for the construction of 
tlje possage-graves; the chambers to which the corridor 
led might be si4uare, round, or oblong, and the entrance 
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niighl lace any point of tlie compass, though the majority 
face east, The corridor itself was not always strai|;ht. 
UiE stone fonnjJig the door was often perforated, and 
geometrical patterns, mostly chdes and spii^, cat on the 
under surface of the stones axe the nearest approach to 
decoration. It must always be remembered tliat a h)cal 
supply of stone was the first requisite in dolmen-building; 
districts lacking suitahte rock show no sucli moivuments. 

<Jn the isliuid of tiav'iinis (" Island of (roats “)» off tlie 
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coast of Brittany, there is a large tumulns covering a passage- 
grave—a corridor of more- than iz nveires in length ending 
in a square room covered by an immense stone more th.iii 
q metres long and 3 wide, another huge stone forming die 
dour. Hotli Tioof and fliKir Imd incised patterns of rings and 
spirals. The fact that tlie tumulus of Gav'rinLs covered a 
passage-grave was only discovered in 1S32, but when opened 
it w'OS found to have been already raided. 

TTiere is a very interesting tomb at New Grange, near 
Droglit^la, Ireland. The tumulus is surrounded by a circle 
of atones, the actual corridor being 70 foet long, and ending 
in a vauhcf] dtaniber ^o feet high. Two slialJow stone 
basins stand in recesses on either side of tlie grstve-chamber. 
Mo:>t Irish and Andalusian tonibs liave these basins, which 
may have been the tables of the dea^I, biers on which the 
corpse was placed and lay until a newcomer took the place 
ia6 
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of btmoiir. and tJic bones of the previous occupant were 
laid witli the older tenants uf the tomb. The New* (irange 
tomb was built of slabs ol various ages, as may be seen from 
the variety in the styles of engraving and the fact tfiat 
some of the designs un tile eiulier slabs linve been partially 
bdden by being built into 3 later ccinsmictujn. but since 
the earliest slabs bad tlie indsed engravbig of Neolithic 
times it is mentioned here, tlkough tliree later styles of 
engraving show tliat the monmnent as it stands could not 
have been complete till tlie Bronae Age. At New Grange 
the spind is used for tlie cbiborate decoration of ihe stones, 
and it is strange lltat bi Great Britain the spiral is ftiund 
oidy on sculptured stones, rock-surfaces, atid bulls. Hie 
dolmens and passage-graves of Ireland, esia^ixdly those in 
Donegal, are most inierestitig. flcntral Europe had no 
rock and therefore no dolmens or stone graves and monu¬ 
ments 

The same sequence of tomb-dc;sigtv, the passage-graves 
and dolmens declining to simple stone cists, can be traced 
in Persia and India: and in studying these various stone 
monuments w'e arc not merely examining a pitssing fashion 
in memorials, we are pi>sseiit at tlie birtii of all modem 
architecture, and we realite that Intlia does not stand alone, 
but that her historj* and development are bound up w*itb 
that of Europe—they are one. though both Persia ami 
India reached theii Iron Age while Europe stiU bn^Ted 
in a Neolithic culture. 

There were many different mctliods of burying in Neolithic 
times. Sometimes the body was Cktlouretl red with ochre: 
sometimes it was crouching, iutd must tiave been originally 
bandaged or sewn into a skin. In some cases the most 
fleshy parts were removed, anrl not much more tlian the 
skeleton buried. Ccrtaiii of the tombs were so sltort that 
they could not have hckl a complete btuiy, and very often 
the buried person seems to have been done up in a packet 
and crammed in. In Southern Bussia arvil the Caucasus 
the dead have been found ciouchmg, with the skulls painted 
willi red ochre. One of the strangest customs was the 
habit of weaimg a bone disk cut from a sknll as a mascot ; 
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it has b«ii proved that some ot the dead bad imc of these 
disks retnoved after death, before burisd- Much the siime 
operation, known as trepanning, was performed nn the 
bviiig to relieve the pressure caused by a blow, but in these 
cases there art- signs of the vrouiid grooving tiigcther again 
and new bone forming, Tlie surgeons of tlicso ilaj's must 
have been skilful, for uue remeniihers that a flint knife 
would be all that they would have in the way of surgical 
instTumenta ; and the i>ati«its tnnst have been remarkahly 
strong- 

Tlie custom of painting the dead bodies was probably 
notldng more than imitatiori of tlie custom of the living, 
who seem to have tattuoet.1 themselves with peroxide of 
iron and various ^ados of ochre, a qiiarrv' of these materials 
worked in Neolithic tiuies having been found at Comdtie, 
in the department of l>ordogne. Tattooing is practised by 
most people at a certain stage of development. It is seen 
on many clay idols found m liumania and in Thrace, and 
also be seen on the faces of the verj' rough idols carved 
on some of the standing stones, figures which seem to suggest 
that a mnthcr^goddess guanieil the sleeping dead, or more 
probably were meant for roiigli portraits of the decgaserl 
or a double of the dead person. Palettes tor the grinding 
and mixing of colours, made in a ccHiventivnidized human 
shape and representing the double of the corpse, and clay 
stamps for the transfer of the dtsign to the l>ody have been 
foitnd in many parts of the worlil. 

Tlrt: tools of the Neolithic people, who were still ignorant 
of metal, were made of stone, and skilfully fashioned. Li 
South Europe the period during %%‘hidi metal was totally 
unknown to Neolitliic people wtts very short, The two 
most important tools of tliis age were stone cliisels and 
axes, which were lunh chipptxl and generally potisbed- 
Stone hinct^hcad^ were shaped like giant leaves, and there 
were many small, rounded scrapers for preparing skins, os 
Well as awLs and variously made very p^'tiy aTTow'^heads. 

polished stone implements are distinctive of this age, 
but that does not mean that the process was invariably 
used, it was usually confined to the manufacture of axes 
laS 
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iUKi toniLiliawk^>, (or which a great variety of stone was 
employed. Qne type of axe had a Iiolc ihrougii the centre 
lor fbvitig a handle, and both aids pointed- Polif^hing and 
piercing miist have needed mudi patitdre^ when they had 
to be done by friciioii and coarse satid, and many half- 
made loob are picked up, showing that patience failed 
l>efore the end was reodird : these are sometimes found 
ncitr a big rock used for a polishing stone and bearing grooves 
suitable for rubbing the tools into shape. Stone mallets 
Iiad a deep groove dowTi the centre to Iiohi the cord wliiclr 
bound the tool to iis haneiJe. llrese heavy stone tools 
WTie not easy to liaft, and a hone sheath w'as used some- 
thnes to join more securely tiie stone implement to the 
wooden handle and to give it a little spring. The tools 
of this age found on the South Downs of Britain are sinrilar 
to those oi the same period fomid in France^ hut East Anglia 
liad a ratlier diCercut technique, and a collection of tixjls 
from Ei^x, Suffolk, and Xurfolb shosvs the varieties. 

Neolithic people, even in Eumpe* Tvhickas a rule lagged 
behind the Eastern countries in 5uch matters* were not 
without artistic expression. The: rockH;arviagis of the 
Bronze Age in Scandinavia and the cave-paintings of Spain 
are hvo examples. The rock-carvlugi of Scandinavia are 
inost]3^ executed on gneiss, a very hard nxk on which the 
^scratching of a metd knife makes no ImpressiotL I'he 
canings belong to nvo agt=s^ but the naturalistic animal- 
studies an? considered to be Neolithic or older, the later 
Bronze Age ones of expeditions setting our m boats being 
superposed. In Rus^, ai I.^e Onega, there are ratJier 
similar engravings ou the rocks on the shore. Of earlier 
elate than the Scandinavian ones, the artists may have come 
Vfrt Siberia. 'Ojc designs at Onega include birds* humans, 
animalsj and objects Ukv rairror^ and oars, all cut Co the 
depth of a centmietre in the rock. 

The pmnting^s of tJic Xcolitliic Age in the rock-slidters of 
Spain are mtercsting rather than beautiful. There is a great 
variety of types of conventiomilued himioji beings, some 
similar to thu^e on a stone at Clonfmlo^igU, in Ireland. 
What are known os the Spanish third group " of paintings 
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arc Nwtlithic date ; tilt- iwcaaonal luimart llguies lt*atliitg 
iiiiiinals by tidters $tanip tlicni verj- £11*311 :1 y. i Ju* vifry 
6 iein£!iUaTy liiiinaTi forms and thp tatiivr distortetl aiutiials 
would seem at the nrsi glaitce to be the efforts of burnaJiity 
gropiog toward the first self-expression in an, but as we 
continue on our bajckward j;oumej' we shall find that we 
Iiiive been contented with one of those }x:riodic wav-es of 
decadence W'hich invariably engulf a great art renaissance 
and the first steps toward eiipressing ideas al)out things not 
present or ideas about past and future events, the entt of 
which is writing. 

In the study of this age we are hampered by our hmnau 
w'eakiiGss for classilicatitm. .Man has a passion fur order 
and for condensing anj^thing immense so that it can lie 
available for reference within tile narrow limits of his 
nieiitalicy. We sete on a stage of development such as 
the Neoijihic Age, note the varied phenomena in different 
countries, and then become worried because the lake-villages 
scattered over liurope show such a different mentality and 
outlook from the ecjually scattered tttegalithic rnonuments, 
because here and there a bronze bowl or axe seems to upset 
our fetish of chronology, tiut the European population of 
to-day is so tlemely spreiid over the Continent, and bomi- 
dories of nations, estates, and even cabbs^e-patches are so 
carefully delineated, that it is liard to keep in mind tlic fact 
that the Neolithic population was distributed more in a scries 
of whirlpools connected by uacnow trade-routes, whicli made 
it possible for totally diRerent civilizations to prosper ;ind 
be unknown to each other within a cumpiiratively small 
area, tlommunity life in Europe was only just beginning; 
it may be that the artistic decadence vras the result of a lack 
of that spirit of adventure wlticli plunges into tlie outside 
world in search of new ideas and foreign tliought. In the 
Neolithic Age were bom what are known as domestic 
virtues, the stay-at-home, plodding workmen, the good 
housewives always stooping over a cuokiog-pot or a loom 
or teiuiing animals, 'fhen was bom the love of the soil, of 
the village, of the tribe, which produced war and therefore 
tlie first army ; art took the form of construction, and even 
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w'licn approaching the grtat mystery of ikatli nitit riised 
on the suriace o( Lht: caxlli miiaides ol lalKJtir wbicli in 
arresting the eye would divert ilu? mind from vague seantii- 
itigs into tile Unseen. 

We to dsiss hiuiiEuiity pa&dng through a cenaJn 

stage of civilisation by their use of spccilic stone implements; 
we conjure up a procession of men with pttlished stone axes 
and lance-heads, and are so keen on the classification of tools 
that we forget that Ute users had nothing else in common. 

One of llic great industries of -Vralithic dint^ was flint- 
mining. The best-knouTi mines in Britain sue at lirimes 
Graves, near Brandon, in Suffolk, and at (.'issbuiy, near 
Wortliing, in Sussex, At Orimes Graves the area mined is 
31 acres, and thoi^li only two pits Jiave been excavated it is 
believed tl la i there were 346 pits. The depths of U le two pit s 
exploxud are 30 and 31 feet respectively, and the diameter 
at the top 30 and 42 feel; the openings narrow in descent 
to r5 feet. It was found that from the rtret pit excavated 
galleries radiated like the spokes of a wheel, the ends of some 
tapping neighbouring shafts. Between tJte galleries there 
were three kinds oi conimunicatiaiis; open tlounvays, creep 
holes, and ventilation holes, Frobably eadj pit communi¬ 
cated with all tlie otJier pits. Deer-horn picks were used, 
and baskets of plaited willows for carrying the flint j four 
lamps were found. These mines w'cre e.\pIoitcd for a long 
time; in a cross-section taken remains showed Uiat men 
of the Komauo-British, Iron, Brume, and Tate and Early 
Neolithic Ages had all worked titere. 

At t’isibury the shafts varied in depth from 20 to 39 feet 
according to the tilt of the flint seam and sloj>fc of tlie down, 
1 litre were the same radiatmg galleries, but no creep or 
vent holes. The fact that there were only a few dcer-liom 
picks and that the chalk lamps w'ere ol a different type from 
those at Grimes Graves may point to its being a more modern 
mine. Some of the shafts in botJi mines had been used first 
for dumping rubbish, and then, when partially lilied, had 
been lived in. At Ctssbury a man is buried in a half-hlJed 
sliaft: he lies on his right side facing the east, Iiis knees 
nearly toiiching his chin, his body surroimded by blocks of 
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chalk, a Imndsomely chip]Jcd flirK ixu iu front of his knees, 
eight shells and a lire-miirked pebble wirh him. The other 
Neolithic flint-mioes known in Britain have pits, but no 
galleries. 

At Spiennes, in Belgium, tliere is u raiiieficld with twenty- 
rive shafts extending over an area of Oo acres, the surface 
covered with workshop Jditris, In some parts of the mifie 
the workers cut through the layers of poor flint to reach 
a good seam. Notches in the side of one sliafi may have 
held wooden beams for a staircase. The height of the 
galleries here was 5 to b feet. No tamps wtjre found at 
Spieiuies. 

At Saintc-Gertrude. in ttolland, just across the Belgian 
frontier, is another mine with similar pits, galleries, and 
deer-hom or Sint picks. There are many mines in France, 
notably at Gnind Fressigny (Indre-et-loire), where tliere 
was a distinctive kind of honey-coloured dint traded far and 
wide by Neolithic man. It was procured la great blocks, 
from wliich flakes often as much as 18 indies long were 
struck off, and the big Cotes known locally as *' pounds of 
butter *’ are seen on stone heaps for road-mending tDl this 
day. These very heavy stone tools ate thought to belong 
to the stage between the Bronze and Neolithic cultures, an<l 
arc known as Campignan axes, after Cumpigny. the tj'pe- 
station. 

Deer-horn picks persisted long after Neolithic daj's, and 
were especially useful in mining cnpptfT, salt, tin, and calcite 
{used in piottery), and also as a sort of hoc in agriculture. 
In Spain and Austria they arc found alongside copper and 
bronze picks, hammers, and stone wedges. The mines in 
these countries were lit by resinous pine torches stuck in 
lumps of clay. For the transporiatioti of flint in mines skin 
buckets were used, probably strapped, as are Swis.s baskets, 
to the shoulders of the bearer. 

In South Sweden, near MalmG, the chalk in which the 
■lint is embedded having been brought by the ice and 
deposited between the ground and surface moraines, the 
flint scam is only from 3 to 10 feet below the surface, and 
therefore no galleries are needed. At die base of the sliaits 
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jtre small ‘X’aults ; the bases often meet. As the working 
was exhausted t'ach shaft was hUed up. 

The chert quarries in Oklahoma, tti the I’nited States, 
show the same design as these European ones ; there were 
found pits 5 f<^t deep and 40 feet in diameter, trenches with 
w(»rkshops on the margins and on the dump'heaps, and a 
deer-hom which might have been a pick, Ttiough the area 
quarried for dint comprises loo acres there was neitlier shait 
nor galleries at Hopewell Tow-nsliip, Ohio. Granite and 
qtiaitzite hammer-stones weighing 25 povuids had been used 
there These American mines, though having nothing in 
commem in actual date with the European ones, show' that 
when ftint is needed men attack the problem of mining it 
in much the same way, 

Wc naturally want to know w'hence came tliese Kcoliiliic 
people whOj we shall hnd, knew so much more than their 
predecessors. It is certain that tliey hud discovered how 
to domesticate animals, the principles of agriculture, the 
making of potterj-', and the art of w'eaving before they arrived 
in Europe. They may have follow'ctl blindly that strange 
instinct which draws peoples westward, and, seeking they 
knew not wliat, liave fotmd in the lands of tlie setting sun 
a now world waiting for its new masters. I'erhaps tile W'ish 
for a quiet pastoral lift led them to seek fresli lands and 
postures wlicn the discovery of metal <lrew some men toward 
conquest, and they left their home, w'hich was probably in 
.Asia, and spread slowly westward, not in an invading host, 
but graflually filtering througli all countries, until in the 
co.urse of centuries the knowdedgo they brought spread from 
ihc land.s round the Mediterranean to the con titries of the 
Northem seas and laid tfie foundations of what >vc know os 
modem civilization. 

Scandinavia is the best cx>imtTy in which to study the 
chronology of the Neolithic Age, for as it w'.'u; previouslv 
covered by a sheet of ice Haglemoshm man was the first 
inhabitant and cannot Iiave arrived more than u.ooo years 
ago, so that it is wdth his arrival tbal all interest in Scundi' 
navi a (except g^lo^cal interest} begins. Ttie melting of 
the great ikandinavian glacier made various geograpbical 
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clwnges in regions adjoining. \Miat is now the Baltic was 
tlien a wide channel to which is given the name Voltiia Sea, 
from a certain shell called Y(Mia itrdim. found only in ver>' 
cold water At the final tiisappearaiice of the ice, owing to 
the rising of the laud at both cnis of tin: Yoklia Sea it hecame 
a lake, and is called tlic .'\ncyhis Lake, after another shell, 
Amytus JittriftHih, whicli indicates a rather warmer climate, 
and it was at this stage that man made his appearance in 
those regions. Tile retreat of the icc caused a subsidence 
in the southern-hall of :^cajidinavia, and m place of the 
Ancyhut l-ake there was the Littorina Sea, called after 
Littorim foimd there in profusion. The cUmate 

grew still warmer, there were quantities of oystenf, and 
Neolithic man setlJctl there. In moflem times South 
Scandinavia is slowly hot steadily rising. 

These Neolithic immigrants camped along the sea-coast, 
and left to mark their sojourn there what arc known as 
“ bitclicn niitliien.s/' Tliey lived greatlj' on shellfish, and 
otherwise by hunting, anil all their nibbish, tlie remains of 
tlifiir feasts, the empty oyster and other sliells, and some 
of their vert' rough tools form long ridges along the coastline 
%%'hich can still be seen to-day. Occasionally a skeleton has 
been found In the middell, some one buried by his own 
fireside : and for the first tune the bones of dogs, man's 
oldest friimds, are found, though there were no flocks and 
herds for them to keep. Tire other remains show' that tlicy 
ate the stag, wild boar, and roe-deer, as well as such hir^ 
as gulls, swans, luid wild Some Swedish scientists 

claim that certain rough and very massive tools w'crre made 
by a race preceding the " kitchen midden “ people, but this 
is a disputed [ioiitt_ 

Not only in Sesmdiunvia is lliis “ kitchen middeu " civilka- 
tinii found, hut in France, Ireland, Portugal, and Sartlinia, 
ainl alsci Itcyond Europe, in Jajian and f.'Mi. in Patagonia 
and North America, in Brazil and BgiTf- ^^tierever it is 
it murks the fiist entranre of Neolithic man. soon to eatabli-sh 
himself so much more (joniforrably where he tiegim by (rtiitip- 
ing in his skin tent Tlie tents w'cre es'idently in a con¬ 
tinuous row. as is seen by die line of the rubbish-heaps ; they 
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vcre no solitarj' pioneers, thisse invaders; bt>t the far-flung 
ripples of an advancing human tide, They did not drive 
out the people they found settled in the countries they 
reached, but li ved beside them for centuries, each adopting 
customs of the otlier. Like them we stand on a ^nre, 
not of the sea, but of the Neolithic or New Stone Age, and 
look out over the vast expanse of the Paheolithic or Old 
Stone Ages, which, wrapped in the mists of centuries, are 
waiting to be explored 
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CHAPTER X 


'fHE LATEST P^VL^EOLITHIC AGE—MAGlEMOSTAN, 
TARDESOlSEANr AND A'ZfLLVN KEAS 
AJWirr *x. 

My tbuQjfbt* are witli thit wjUi tSurm 

1 in lonf-^pn^ yijar^ 

KonEiT SOUTIIEV 

T he PalaMlithlc or Old Stone Age c» divided into 
two periods, knomi ^ the Upper and Lower PaljSo- 
lithic, between which there is as great a ditfcrence 
jn cutture as there is between the Neolithic and Paisolithic 
civilizations. The apparent boundaries between the dif¬ 
ferent periods are likdy to disappear as fresh discoveries 
fill in the gaps in our knowledge, but when we cttjss tJje 
threshold into tile PajaeoUthic period it is i|uite dear that, 
though we may find a tool or two bearing some resemblance 
to those of Keolithic times, wc are dealing with people 
who knew nothing of how to domesticate animals or sow 
crops, nothing of architecture or tile manufacture of pottery. 
It requires an etiort of imagination to picture a world 
ignorant of all these essentials of modem Ufe. Tlie pur¬ 
suit of food and shelter turns human existence into one 
long tussle with chmate. one long test of endurance and 
dexterity. 

At this time Western Europe had as iniiabitants several 
different races. One of these iwoples came along tJie shores 
of the Halric, which a considerable change of climate had 
freed of the tee-sheet previously extending from Scandinavia, 
in those days, tJie s^ bring more remote, man could pass 
on land from Dunmarlt into South Sweden, and it wits here, 
on the western coast of Zealand, near the harbour of 
[tluUemp. that a great settlement of these people was found 
wliicli gave tbs mtme to the civilization they represent — 
the station of Maglemosc. or the Great Hog. This Ixig was 
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a lake when wtmt ntiw thr Pa^tic was also a lakrr, in 
Ancylus tini^, and tiie .Maglemose folk lived on a great 
ralt on tho ihajlnw water, their settlement being not unlike 
the Swiss lake-villages of later days. Owing to the drying 
up oi this lake scientists have been able, by digging in the 
bogT to get a certain idea of tlie people's mannor of life, 
but from henceforth there w'iU be many gaps in our know¬ 
ledge of tile details of the vaiiotis dvih/^ations. There are 
no more pdaces to excavate, no metal objects which, if 
i:orroded, still show clearly the level of workmanship reached, 
no fortihod camps to explore ; we must make shift, by the 
study of chipped stones, of a few skeletons, of a stray 
carving on bone or stone, and some bone tools, to recon¬ 
struct this ancient world in wliich w’e are mental explorers. 

The people of the Great Bug hunted the muo^ ami stag, 
the wild cattle and roe-deer, ttirough forests of pine, a tree 
wliich is older in Scandinavia than the oak which prevailed 
in ** kitchen midden " times, They had dogs living in their 
houses which no doubt helped them with their huntmg, 
but when tlie quairj’’ w'as brought home and the fires lit 
for feasting Utcre were no pots in whicli to cook the meat, 
for they knew nothing of potter)'. The horn and bone of 
the animals bunted were used to make all sorts of iniple- 
ments. harpoons and fisli-hooks, needles and daggers, 
chisels and awls, spear-poinis and polishers, and these 
implements were often d«orated with primitive designs or 
conventional patterns. 

A t^TJu of liarpoon made of stagVhom is found in Swetlcn 
and Denmark in deposits of this age. a type which did not 
suTvave, but TL'appe.'lr(^d in the Swiss lake-villages of Neo¬ 
lithic days. i’Jicse particular bone harpoons are found in 
several of the civilizations which form the stepping-stones, 
as it were, between the real Neolithic and true PaJtcolithic 
cultures. Such harpoons have been found bdow the peat 
in Yorksliire and in Enstern Russia. 

At Maglemose ihcrie are Hint implements as well, but no 
sign of polishing on any of them, "ihere arc scrapers, 
stilettos, :unl picks, and small triangular Hints which may 
liave been liafted as liarpoons. The settlement at Maglemose 
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seenis to be oldiir than similar settlements ih Finland. 
No skeletons of this race have yet been found. !t is 
probable that tlie pressure of the incoming N'eotlthic peoples 
forced some of the older iidurbitants on their route outward 
into tile Jess aitraidive regions, where Ihey lingered until 
a further surge alisorbed or e\tingnlsked them, or that, if 
tlicy remained, they in the course of centuries lost their 
separate identity. 

In an effort to construct a complete sequence in the 
evolutton of stone implements certain types of pygmy tools 
have been called after tlieir chief place of discovery : such 
are the Tardenoisean Ittpc. Sonfie authorities speak of the 
'lardetioiseaii tools as Early Neolithic, but they seem to 
belong to a transition stage rather than distinctly to either 
the New or the Old Stone Age, and so arc mentioned here. 
They take tlicir name from Ft’re*en-'l‘aidcnois, departnicnt 
of Aisne, France, where a great number were found. They 
are distinguished by the fact that they are so smaU—tn 
fact, pygmy tools—and triangular or trapcTC'Shaped They 
are iisuatly found on tlie banks of taki^ or rivers or on the 
seashtrre, which piiints to tlidr owners being a seahiring 
race : judging from other remains the}'" lived largely on 
fish. Some of these little tixils with two points may have 
been used as fish-hooks or as barbs in harpoons. These 
im piement,s continued to be iLseil fur a long time. 

Such tools were found at Sevenoaks, in Kent, in a tumului^ 
erected after a hurjaL The body lay on a fireplace, and 
W.IS covered by tiny worked Hints which the fires lit cm top 
had fu-wd. I’lie whole w’as tinally covered with ironstone 
and sand and mare of the small flints. Such tcnih arc 
found, ton, in the rock^shclters and mounds of Gafsa. in 
North .-Africa, and in the middens of Mughem, Portugal, 
Egypt, and Ras Beirut, in Phienicia. besi^s other places. 
Ihe Portuguese irnddens of Mughem are more than ten 
miles from the sea nnwadays. hut it is probable that this 
is due to geograplucaJ dianges .since their fomiation, A 
oorrupttofv of the luunu Gafsa is found w'hcn such toob arc 
known as t’apsian. The I'iudeucisean technique came eiVi 
the Danube in a half-circIc to Liafsa. 
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Wc follow these tiniest flint tools .is if they were a. trail 
in a paper chase through Europe to North Africa, to the 
Sudan, round tlie Mediterranean to the ('rimea and to 
India—not that tiic moMng of itiom must necessarily have 
been limited to one race, but that tlte need for them and the 
skill required came at this stage of his development to man. 

With the exci^ption of the trapeKe-shaped tools, which 
Were lacking in England and confined to tlie Tardenoisean 
tcclinique proper, a great variety of imiilcments were known 
luiiversiilly by people of this age in Europe, and so the 
whole culture is usually called Azilio-Tardenoisean. a term 
uniting the name of a place of most interesting discoveries, 
Mas rl AzU, in Ari^gc, with that of EtrtMjn-Tardeftois. 

Mas d'AzLl is cut through by tlic river .\iise and also by 
a road. It is in the low slopes of the Pyrenees, about forty 
miles south-w'ftst of Toulouse. M. Piette, who excavati^l 
the site from JS87. the work lasting ten years, found in 
this subterranean gallery remains extending from the Iron 
Age back into prelustoric times, and certain of the diS' 
tinctive toob and deposits there liavc since been known as 
Arilian. He found flat stng's-hom harpoons with a hole 
at tlie base so that they could be attached to a thong, bone 
stilettos and pwlisbers, no sign of polished stone toob or 
frottery, but qu.intities ol small, Tounded scrapers for 
cleaning skins and little flint ktitfe^blades. Necklaces^of 
the threadtfl teeth ol tleer were found There w’cre remains 
ol hearths, ashes, and much pcro.'tide of iron. Several 
skeletons buried tliere had Ijcen coatnsd with this materia], 
and it seems likely that most ol the flesh was removed 
with flint knives belore burial. Among the nibbidi were 
the broken bones of bear, wild cat, beaver, stag, pig. dlt. 
roe-tleer. and badger, as well as of vanous kititb of fish and 
frogs; this gives some idea of what the peoplf ate. 

■fherc yns also a veiy interesting collection of painted 
pebbles. Tlicse pebbles, taken from the Arise, had been 
painted on one or l>ot!i sides with red ochre raised into a 
paste witli fat. tlie Ltt'signs Iteiiig dots. bars, lines, crosses, 
r ircles, and fern-cleaves. It seems unltkely that they were used 
as moiiev, since they ivere so c.asUy mode. Dr Obemiaier 
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siiggeste^j that they taight ho very primitive idols ; other 
people have tiioiight that they were the beginnings of an 
alphabet or a system of cDounting. Tasmanians are known 
to have asod Bome Utw of painted pebbles. Unfortunately, 
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moti Mai ti'Ani. 

no samples of these have been preserved, and the race is 
now extinet. 

At Mas d’Azil p^ten sliells were found in whidt die ochre 
and fat had Wn mixed together, the shells being for 
a palette. The painted pebbles may have some tusemblanoe 
to the eburingas of the tribes of Central Australia, which 
were wooden or stone slabs carved, painted, or engraved 
with the signs of totems. A totem is an object (in many 
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cases iui animalJ which a. family' <3r trif)e or fwrsoit recogniZ4s 
as an outward sj'mbol of an unseen relationship, an idea 
which is at the base of all religious ceremonies. In tin; 
case of a kangaroo totem, the unseen, iivanderiiig god may 
enter the stone carved with tiis syrntbol, or a kangaroo, or 
a tree or rock near tlic place where his churinga Is kept. 
As a rule, these slabs are kept in a cave in the rocks, and 
only the initiated see them ; women are not allowed near, 
Tills cannot have been tiie case at Mas d'Ajftil, since the 
heartlis and remains of meals show that people lived tljere, 
but the laivs and obseni'aiices. may have been different. 
In any case, the painted pebbles and die flat stag's-liom 
harpoons are distinctive of Aziiiati civilbEation. more thuti 
a thousand of this type of harpoon being found in Mas d'A/il 
alone. 

In tlie little rock-shelter of La Toiirasse. above the 
Garonue, the same sort of flat liarpoon. the same painted 
pebbles, and the bones of the same animals as at Mas d'AitiJ 
ivere found ; but as vi-dl as these there was the tooth of 
a lion, which may have been kifled locally or have been 
brought by some rortng hunter. U Tourassc has very 
little to show compared with Was d'Aail. 1 he only domestic 
animal tliese people liad was the dog. the remains of whicli 
art found at La Tonrusse, in the middens of Mugliem, aiid 
at Oban. 

In Azilian times in France tlic climate must liave been 
very' dump; many bogs formed, anrl great forests coyeretl 
the land. The rain w'as so continuous that the animals 
that before these times had lived in the country' and pre¬ 
ferred 0- cold, dry climate were driven nurtlvivard in search 
of more congenial conditions. 

Leaving France and coming up the west coast of Britmn, 
we find a trace of the AziliaJi people at Obati, in .\fgyllslure, 
Scotland- There, near the seashore, they' lived in rock- 
slielters (four encampments have been discovered) and left 
their flat harpoons and tlieir painted pebbles to mark tlieir 
sojourn. At tlie lime of Azilian harpoons in Scotland 
there were none in (Central Europe- Great shell-heaps 
sliow us the principal part of the menu of tlieir feasts. 
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There wiis iiknty of vajiet3f^cral)s AtiCi mitssds, o3'5ter5 
and limpets, whelhs anti scaUo(>^, sea-ftsh, pt^riwinkles, and 
coLktes, besides tlie roe’and red deer, goat, pig. iKidger. and 
otter. They had dogs, but no oilier domestic animak. 
The sJteletun of a man was found buried in one of the rubbkl)- 
heaps : he wts, 5 feet 4 inches lUgh, and the diafis of hts 
leg-bones were dattened, either from sitting cflegged 
or from strenuous hunting over rough grtitund. Two skulls 
of good capacity were found, but as thev' were on the surface 
their age cannot be dolitiitcly stated 

Anothrir Aziliau station was found on the island rtf 
Oronsay. 

Since Aidlion tunes the coast-line ai Oban has risen; 
nearlj* jo feet, and so tlie caves where these people lived 
are now high above the sea-level. ()ne cave, Mc,\rtliur’a, has 
been almost coinpletclj' destroyed for buikUng purposes. 

AzUian man was, as far as we know at preaeut , the earliest 
human resident in Scotland, where die land liad btHin rising 
ever since the northward retreat of die glaciers. This 
rise has not been continuous until the present da3', there 
having been a time when coarse gravel containing shell 
was dtl^itcd <in top of the peat, before the rise began 
again. This may have been at the time of the advance 
of the Alpine glaciers known as tlie iJauii stage, the final 
ctluri of the kc to conquer South-western Turopc. 

The Aailians also lived in Victoria €ave, near Settle, in 
Yorkshire, huglaiul, but before scientists went to explore 
it rabbits and badgers had been hard at W’ork, and their 
laliours make the dating of any discoveries bv stratigrapii- 
icai method quite hopeless. Ihc cave was prettj* con¬ 
tinuously inhabited through the ages, and iJierc was a 
glorious jumble ; an Aziltaii harpoon of reiiideer-hotn Udug 
with a bonii bead of Uie days of the Roman domination, 
and the water-wiim tooth of a hipjwpitanms lying in a 
layer of earth far younger tlian tlie bone, and deposited 
long after the last hippopotamus had vanished from Britain. 
This cave lias, produced most interesting finds, and is still 
being studied. 

We have seen from the various burials mentioned that 
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iTisui miist Kave had some srirt of rtliginii2> Itt'iicf. Wlieii 
lii; laid his dead on a hearth and, as sojtietiniL's, coated the 
Iwdy ill red oclire it showed that lie thought the corpse 
wortliy of reverence {Utd tlial he liad proliahly some idea 
of a future life, 

,-\ll tlirough the ages Ofiiet, on a small tributary of the 
Danube, has been a place at which men have lived, The 
Axilian necklaces of threaded teeth of the deer, tlie ttapeze- 
shajied Hints of fardenoiscan type, are found there beside 
a strange burial. There are no harpoons and no painted 
pebbles, but the cuve was evidently not a home, but a place 
of ceremonial, very special intennent. Sucii a weird burial 
was it that we hnd it Iiaid to trace the motive wliicli induced 
it. In a sort of nest filled wdth red ochre were hveuty-seven 
skulls, all facing the west, the ones in the centre crt'Vii'iled 
togetlier as if tJiey iiad been pushed to make room for the 
outer ones. In a second nest there were si;< tnore skulb. 
Only four of the thirtj’-three were groivn men ; the rest 
were women and children. These pectple had been beheaded 
with a sharp flint, and ,'ire buried Mith their ornaments and 
some flint weapons. The older women had the most oma- 
ments. the men [lone, and the young women few. The 
ornaments consisted of teeth and shells threaded into neck¬ 
laces and crowns. On the skull of one little child hundreds 
uf tinj’ sludls had beetj laid. Tliere are no signs of the rest 
of the bodies—they must have been burnt or otherwise 
disposed of. The interesting imint is that tiiesc skulls were 
those of people of various races; they art botli lung- and 
broad-headed, and also of an intermediate tv'pe. There are 
specmiens of what we call the Alpine race, tho true Neo¬ 
lithic ]ieopl(,—broad-headed or biuchycephalic ; <>i1iers arc 
of what we now know as the Mediterranean race, narrow- 
hearled, witli long faces — dolichocephalic. The third type 
Was obtained by u crossing of the two opposite races, with 
perhaps oilier admixture. The mystery is, Wliy this careful 
burial of people xfiolently killed—^in fact, beheaded, for thiere 
are ilie tivo top vertebra; of the spine showing marks of flint 
tools still attcwdusl to some of thi- skulls ■ and evidently not 
of one tribe or race ? M’hy tliis construction of red-lined 
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nests for tile gUiiatly e^s, and lUe carefiil provision of orna' 
molts and flints ’ This cati have l«eTi no sudden massacre, 
but some elaborate ritual, a ritual Uial &om the discoveries 
at Brunn, in CrochO'Slovakia. seems to have been known and 
practised centuries before j'\ailian times., if it was a case 
of plain ritualistic caimibalisni how’ can we ei^piaJn the tiny 
shells placed with such care on the little child's sktiH ? 

Strange bitriul-customs were also observed at ^lughetii, 
in Porttignl, on a tributary of the Tagus. Here were found 
numerous skeletons of aU ages, of both niiut and women, 
some oroDcliing, some extended. In some ijistaiices the 
bones bad been placed there only after the flesh had decayed, 
others had b^cn buried immediately, and yet others had had 
the long bones intentionally broken. Xo pottery was found 
in the tower levels, and but little in the upper one- They 
were a " kitdien midden " race, a variety of tlie French 
Cro^lagnoiis of Reindeer Age. 

'I'he burial at Ofnet stiovvs us that a variety of races 
occupied Europe, mucli as they do now, but we oarmot tell 
if the tong-lieaded people on the Danulic were the same race 
ns those in Southern France, aliM> long-headed. The broad- 
headed skulls ore like those found in France at (irenelle, 
and in Belgium at Furfooit. 

As regards art, the jiailitings in open rock-shelters in Spain, 
belonging to what is kuow'ii as the Eastern Spanisli Fakeo- 
lithic style, were probably made by people who were a branch 
of the Upper Paleolithic folk of Capsian race. These paint¬ 
ings are found in daylight rock-belters or un rock-faces, 
Imt not in tlie west or Cemtre of Spain. The majority' are 
found not far from the Mediterranean coast, and represent 
battle- and hunting-scenes, in which both animals and 
humans are very vigorously drawn. There is a great 
similarity betw'een these paintings and those of tlie Buah- 
tneti. The most recent are executed in bright red and 
orange, most arc brownislt red, and the oldest are pale re<L 
Wlien any flints ore found near the paintings they are of 
the Capsian type. In tlie rock-shelter of Minatcda, near 
AgTiunon, thirteen distinct seiics of paintings, shown by 
superposition, can be studied, the conventionalized ones 
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Ijtiiig the mtist recent. In the thirteenth layer are nil con¬ 
ventionalized paintiiiu^s. vtxv' few of which are Azilinn or 
Ncidithic, 'I'hc Azilians were a people more occupied with 
making u^ful than beaudfu] things, forernnners of the 
practical NwUtlHC spirit. 

[n France the Aziliiut and Tardenoisean tools nre iiot found 
in the sune settlement, so the two races, with dilfereut implO' 
ments. must have lived side by side, not adopting cadt other’s 
ideas , in oUier countries this strict division of toots does not 
exist, anti cverjTvhere there must have been blending by 
intermarriage, n^hidt modified the sliaj>eof tlxe skulls. Life 
must have been fairly miserable ; the excessive rain had 
made the caves, man's natural shdter, almost if not quitc 
iminhabitahle; but the human spirit, undaunted by diffi¬ 
culties, impAtient of discomfort, tlirew’ off the habits of 
earlier races, and man. with a skin tent, some poorly made 
and very small Hint tools, and a daring which used seas and 
rivers us his liigliways rather than a patli thrtmglt dripping 
forests, set off on lus endless search for an earthly Paradise. 
When the charge in climate, by driving away the reindeer 
and bison, had reduced the food-supply on land .^zilian man 
became a great fisher, and helped out. his meats of venison, 
beef, and horseflcsli with every kind of edible he could I'nid 
in the sea. He was no new race, with a different set of 
tastes. It was necessity and hard times which diangcd 
man's habit and destroyed his art, and though these mounds 
of shells and dusters oE painted pebbles may seem to us 
uninteresting and rather trivial ttiey represent a honian 
victoiy over rutEiless nature. The red nests of Ofnet show 
that mrui hail a religion, wdth ideas about a future life. 
Perhaps, like the ligypilansi tlicse early men thought tiieir 
dead went to the lojid of tlie settuig sun. and so must be 
coloured red, his flaming tint, an idea whicli grjes witli sun- 
worship. The dead must have their omatnents, tlieir 
weapons, their food, as much as tlie living; humanity even 
when dead was worthy of reverence. .Men had recognized 
in Uiemsehnes a divine spark which death could not extin* 
guisli 
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W Ii ngw enter the inost interesting stage i>l Upper 
PoliEolithic times, The Magdalenhi) people and 
civilisation, which are most easily studied in 
France, show us a wonderful art and manual dexterity, and 
a very elaborate religious ritual. They are called after the 
type^tation of La Madeleine, in the department of Hordogne, 
which will be described later. 

By now wc have realized that Europe was no cradle of 
races; tile advimees in her civilization were brought from 
other parts of the globe, and if necessary' adapted to local 
conditions The Magdalenian people belonged partly to the 
race known as Cro-Magnon, other brandies of which we shall 
come across in future chapters. Cro-Magnoa man was afitte 
type,noL very different from some modem types of humanity. 
He was tall, tile man’s average height being 6 feet i| inches, 
and some of the skeletons found are considerably taller. 
His skull was dolichocepiialic, long aitd namow. but his face 
broa<!, the aooie thin and long, and tile brain*capadty large. 
The shin-bones were flattened, a!» was the case with Arilian 
man at Oban, and probiihly for thi? sainie reasons, The 
woman of Cro-M^nou race was also well grotvn, wHtb a 
btain-<apacity larger than that of the avearage man of 
to-day, 

Wlien wc enter the Magdalenian perioti we finf! this race 
already well established in France, where it was destined to 
execute some of its finest artistic triumph.^. 

like climate teas much drier than in Azilian times. It 
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Wiis vcTy coit( and rather damp during it period wiien the 
Alpine glaciers iidvauccd into ilie pLiiiis, tUI they were 
900 metres lower than they arc Iteday, a periotl kiiott n iti the 
Alps as tJie Bilhl stage, Othcrw’isc it was cold and. dry, 
witli bitter winds and n climate resembling that of the 
Siberian steppes to-day. The bogs had not formed, nor the 
thick forests. At the end of Itlagdalenian times a variation 
in the Alpine glaciers brought the snow-line 600 met nis below 
its present level. This period is known as the Gsehnitz. 
The cold w’as intense, as can be seen from the fact that 
reindeer came as far south as Menton and Xorthem Spain. 

Tlie reindeer provided the Magdaleniaiis wdth most of 
their food, so much so that the men of this tiuit* are some¬ 
times called the Keindeer-hunters and the period the Rein¬ 
deer Age- Kever before or since lias Kmopc seen such 
a Variety of wild animals as existed in Magd^eidan times, 
tsspechdly in the lab^t climatic plmse, the damp cold, 
besides the herds of reindeer there were a few mammoths 
and rliinDceroses. Bison and wild cattle, forest and desert 
horses roamed tlie plains ; the etumois and ibe.x came down 
from the Alps t there were brown bears and wild boars in 
the forests, cave-bears in the caves; beaver, marmots, 
pcarmigan. grouse, hares, and a few rabbits were all there to 
till the larder. SquirreLsmade their appearance in the trees, 
with birds from the uplands of Asia, Tliere tvere some deer 
of Various kinds. In the period of dry, cold winds the saiga 
antelope and the wild ass came, and the musk-ox and tlie 
great Irish elk, Cervus tMcgoccros. 

In a climate not unlike tliat in Lapland to-day the people 
sought for shelter either under overhanging rocks or in the 
mouths of caves in winter and in tents in suimner, and from 
tlieir points of vantage watched the marvellous procession 
of animoils driven by hunger into Lurope. \o doubt tlie 
Mugdalenians themsdvesdiscovered Erauce by following their 
dinner, wild creatures which with tlie certaiiitj’ of unspoiled 
instinct migrated toward the pastures awaiting tiiem. 

Not content to be oiUy a hunter. Magdalenian man was 
an ardent hsher, and invented hone baTi>oons in the second 
part of this age. These were of remdeer-liom in the round. 
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m Jiiter days often amaTncittcii willi eonveittuiiiiil paUums, 
but in earlier times witU a single row of barbs with stuall 
teeth- If made of bone instead of reindeer-horn the teeth 
were smaUn, and at tlie end of die iKiiodi, when reindeer 
were scarce, the hiupoons began to be made of stag's-hom, 
and to tend toward the tme Aaihan type. ThcMagdalenians 
bad no bows, so when they wished to rirow' a dart, fiarpoon. 



or iwTiiw boyoiicj the dbtunce of theirown capacity iJbey ii^ed 
ihrowiiig-idcks, which they often carved with' wondeifid 
skill in some animal form. Hskimos and Australians. 
Ste-vicans aiicl Peruvians, use tiirowing*sticks, and tlie carv- 
iji|[3 on bone of the Eskimos arc very sinufar to those of the 
Magdaleniatis, Some of the finest art in the carving of bone, 
dwr^horu, and ivorj’ is displayed on what ate known as 
bukms dg cmnmtiJidenuiiU, whose use is imcertain ; they may 
have been ceremomai wands, sceptres, arrow-^tiaighteners. 
or, it has even been suggested, cbak-fastetieis. This wnnd 
tvas made of reiDcleer>horn, a piece being chosen where die 
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tiDL* brmidic9. A hole was pierced at the widest part, and 
the artist then covered the surface with carvings, often of 
horses or othto’ animals. If it was a wand it may liave been 
used by the magician-priests (of whom w^c shall sjieak 
presently) in their mysterious rites, Lance^ieads of bone 
belong to this time, ami some of the most delicate hone work 
is found in Magdaieniati needles. Tliese were luade of a slip 
of bone rolled tmd polished on a block of sandstone, the eye 



pierced b>' a sharp flint. Tltey arc beautifully made, and were 
used to sew' skins together for clothing, peoplf. still being Igno¬ 
rant of vreasTng, Tlie thread used was probably the sinews 
of reindeer drawn out finely, a thread which tlie Eskimos 
and Lapps use to-day. Scissors, pins, siiiettos, and what is 
perhaps a thimble makeup the Magdalenhin sewing outfit. 

Bone appealed more to these people as a worldtig medium 
than flint. They used small, round flint scrapers in the 
preparation of skins and fUnt knife-blailcs, which with much 
skill tliey struck off tiie noditle of flint with one blow', Tliey 
had flint screw-drivers for leverage, smaJl toothy harpoons, 
and tiny awls for piercing the needle-eyes and also for 
tattooing themselves, for botly-paiiitirig was in fashtoiL 
Tlicy also hnd the idea of making a tool wlulcii wiould serve 
tw'o uses, so that somettmes a fEnt knife had a scraper or 
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a scre^r-driver fashioned at one end. There ^I’as a dis^ 
tinctive tool called by French scientists a parrot's beak. ’ 
from a beaked pomt at one end which would be useful as 
3 gmver. while the rest cotUd serve as a scraper or knife, 
it being what is known as "retouched" at the sid e. 

ftetoudi" is a particular technique in the ait of flint- 
chipping. There was also a tChoJ. called by the French 
a buriTi and in English a graver, oi n’hich there were two 
types, one useful as a screw-driver, tlic otlier as a gouge. 

The Magdalenians had no pottery, and when they wajited 
lamps or receptacles for cooking had only atones with a 
natural hollow' in them and probably wood and hom cupSj 
or for cooking they may have tried skin pots carefully sewn, 
into which, if they held liquid, red-hot stones could be thrown* 

These people naturally congregated in those districts where 
natural caves and overhanging rocks abounded. For this 
a limestOine formation is necessary, and in l*ranc« their 
greatest settlements are in the valleys of the l>ordogne and 
the X'Ozdrc, in Fdrigord. wlicre a viUage called Les Eyzics 
seems tu have been the site of a Magdalenian capital Here 
is the type-station of rro-Magnon, where five skeletons were 
found, whidi ga^'e the name to this particukr Iiuman type— 
a place whicli will be described in a future chapter. 

The \‘alley in which Ijes Eyzies stands is bordered on either 
side by high limestone cliffs, between which the small river 
V'&ere meandem. These cliffs con taiji many caves of nat ural 
formation and many jutting ledges providing shelter for the 
teirac^ they overhang. Here in prehistoric days there was 
no house shortage, and we of the twentieth century can 
wander at tlte base of the cliffs and mark the pklforms on 
which the open-air camps were pitched, or, standing «ni the 
threshold of the caves, took dovvn on a scene poorer in aniifinl 
life, but otherwise not wry maleriahy changed (it one 
ignores the modem road) since .Magdalenion days, 
know the Magdalenuins inhabited the caves in winter, for in 
the remains of deer from their feasts only the young deer 
hod horns—the adult deer were hornless. Adult deer shed 
their horns each year, and are hornless from November to 
Februon'. 
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At Laugerie Basse the iitUc house of &I. Maury, who Is In 
charge of the explorations there, is built on just such a 
natunU plaiform, the overhanging rock forming pan of the 
house-rooh Investigation has revealed the fact tiiat men 
have lived on this site since Magdaicnian times, traces of 
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Seolitluc, Roman, and medieval occupation linking the 
people of then and now. Excavations were begun here in 
1862. and the site is not yet exhaustwi For three years, 
from 1907, Laugerie Basse was let to a (iemian-Swiss 
merchant, Otto Hauser, who sold the majority of his finds 
to Germany, but otherwise the treasures are in the French 
museums, and a certain mimher in the British Museum. 
The rock'shelter of Laugerie Basse owes its origin to the 
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peculiar feologicid formation of ttic rock, in wfiich layers 
of soft and tiard rock alternate, tlie soft perisliUig' and the 
hard remaining as uvorhanging kdgea, hi the sheher is 
a dor, never-failing spring of water, which allows that the 
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Mxigdal^imtu were of the aih*autiige d water laid ozi 
in the htzuse, A certain pari has l>ecn left nncxcavatcd 



Lee Evxi]» : Pioitrios^ o? with Bosiee aku 
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to die diffen&jit layers of tlic various ages and dieir 

dironolo^^ to future generations. 

It is a Fasemattng place, Laugerie Basse. Tiny maiilen- 
hair ferns flutter in the rock-CTevic«. Theno is a perpetnal 
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tinkle of Calling water» protctidon from wind, and as much 
sxmsUine as you want in the front of the shelter. It is well 
Jit. and looks down on the river, the valley stretddng 
for sbe or »ven hundred metres along under tlie cliff. The 
whole of this cliff is Jioneycomhed with houses eitlitr natural 
Of cut out with a pick—a prehistoric slvyscraper. for you 
have to crane your neck to see the top of the cliff against 
the blue sky. Ropes and curtains of ivy stain the limestone 
rock, and a thousand little plants shoot out to the sun, and 



IvoHV tluus raoH Louittimi 

at dusk, when tiic cliffs glimmer, ghosi-Ukc, sihove the popliir- 
edged river, the call of a bird or a rustle will start one's eyes 
stratniiig to see if the old tenants have come back to their 
homes. 

In this ideal spot, when not limiting reindeer, horse, or 
wild cattle, or lisliing in the Vfz^rc, man employed himgelf 
with art. A great many of hts cannngs and engravings on 
lione iiavc been dug up here. The subjects were chiefly 
animals, though there are human figures both male and 
female, with ticcastonally conventional designs—perhaps 
symbolic, or an attempt to express ideas, an early hiero¬ 
glyph. There was an amusing little salamander carved in 
the round out of reindi?ec-l)orn, and not hnished. probably 
becau.se tlie piece of hom w'as not big enough. A throiving- 
stick ends in the head of a horse wiffi a funny tudst in lu 
neck : the lieads of two more horses were engraved on the 
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fragment of a warn!, atnl on another broken piece of bone 
a reiiutcLT in f«l! gallup ; this may have been the handle 
of a bone dagger. Vet another sculptured horse's head 
was found when digging after the reniovaJ of a block of 
rock wiiich had fallen and Unis preserved the site inviolate. 
The head was eat out in roindeer-hom, and much work 


EsiRBAVlNC ON Keisoeetl-WORN ntflU TKAVNOSJC, Swtt»]|U.ANtl 
Kepp?dtiwl 1i« nqilDd a m IIh 


given to the nostrils. A dat pebble bad been use<i as a 
block for die engraving of a reindeer w'hicJi for ptiiity of 
line can hardly Ik surpassed ; and there was a plaque of 
schist on which was a male reindeer following a fera^e, at 
first wrongly described as the Reindeer Fight, Among the 
other artistic relics we must dte the M’omanjaml tlie Reindeer, 
engmv’cd on reiinlcer-honi, an ivory female statuette, and an 
cngraviiig,*also on rchideer-Jiom. known as the Aurochs Hunt, 
in which a beardnti man takes part, crawling up to bis prey. 
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Tho inhabjtanfci uf J^augeric Hassc swim to liavj> tradwl 
in flint inipknienis, to ju<lge by ihtr number found there. 
No <ltnibt the fame of the hatn^ftrafi of this great centre, 
Lea Eyzieti, in tiorie, horn, ivory, and in Hint, spread far and 
wide, bringing eager merchants. I'he tooth of a mammoth 
found at Laugeric Basse suggests that they had not far to 
go for ivory, at any rate during the coldest period of the age. 

One of the vrjy few MagdaJenian skeietons found 
was buried at Laugcrie Basse under big, fallen, and often 
crumbled nocks. He lay dcmhled up on one side, one hand 
on the side of hb head, and the other on his neck. Ihs elbows 
almost touching his knees : the body had been bandaged to 
keep tins position, IJis ornaments were several Mediter¬ 
ranean sliells. VMten hrst discovered he wai: desenbed as 
a man crushed by a fall of rock, scientists tlieu not having 
acknowledged so early a ceremonial biniaL The skeleton 
Wits 5 feet i inch in lieight, witli a dohchocephalic, well- 
arched head, and though belonging to the Cro-Magnon race 
was slightly differerit in development from those of that 
race found on the French-Italian Riviera The principal 
discrepancy was td tlie height, winch might well havij been 
rather stunted in a less genial climate. 

A little farther down the valley from Langcrie Basse b 
the Gorge d'Enfer, anotlier favourite site for rock-slieltcisi. 
1 he biggest, of great extent, has been used in modern times 
as a restaurant, and, now deserted, presents a rather dilapi¬ 
dated appearance. The mamf of Lai:^rie and the Koc 
tie T'ayac hem in this little gorge, in which tliere are many 
traces of the long residence of mao. In medieval times tlie 
English, for a timt in pjssession of Pdrjgord, contrivtd 
a castle in the rock, witli stables for their horses, iioilowcd- 
tmi mangers, and a well sunk to tile level of tile river. 

1 he district of Its Eyzies b so rich in caves full of carvings 
and paintings that it is impossible in a Ijook such as this 
to do more than mention the most wonderful. A little 
distance beyond tiie village of Les Eyzies, at the jiiiiciion 
of two valleys, one that of the little river called tJie Bcune. 
La a great imiss of rock coutaining tJie cave of Foiii-de- 
(jamne, which has been lit by cleclricitj' and put in charge 
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itf ;iLti olFit'i;*] guitle, 1 jtiii ckw Iuijv an lncr<^ing Huml>t;r 
of tourist visitc»ri i yt‘ar tl liu«i ln-eu tin* msiirf of 
urtists long iitifore Mugdak'niun tbys, Init » grmt nuintHir 
of tht mo^t interesting paintings wene- executed in this 
age. As yon wend your way through the narrow galleries, 
guarding your head from llic stalactites hanging from the 
roof, the whole menagerie of llagdalmiian times greets 
yf)n on the walb. And here Wi: note one «f the [icctiliarities 
of prehistoric artists, their habit of superposing their 
pictiiroSj so that in some places tliere is a real palimpsest 
on the walhi. Perhaps hecause smrxrth rock-hices were 
few and the preparation of them laborious. i>erhaps from 
some subtler reason to do with magic, or because these 
efforts were not iniendcii fur pure decoration, engra^'ings 
are cut on tin* top of paintings, polychromes are executed 
over plain silhouettes or animals in dutted outline. This 
protides a very' elective waj* of studving and correLiting 
the succeeding differences in technique, as obviously the 
surface works must be the most modem, and from the 
r-arietifts in animal mutlds an idea of the climatic changes 
can also be formetL At Font-de-fiaume arc- paintings of 
mammoths, tlmir tusks engraved and cutting the eariitir 
paintings. It is evident that the latest artists lived when 
the cx)ld was great enough to allow the WT)oUy clcpluinl to 
roam these valleys of the Dordogne district—about midway 
through the Magdnlenlan era—or at any rate not very long 
after Its tlhsappearance, 

The colours of these early artists were limited in range* 
biung obtained from niineml earths {such as peroxide of 
iron), oqhreous stones, which produced reti and shadesi uf 
orange and yellow, and tnanganese, which gavTt black. 
These colours were mixed with marrow extracted irom 
bunts to make them a better medium, and incidentally it 
is to this fat that wc owe the presentation of some of the 
paintings in very dam[i caves. If the percobUng water 
removes tlie colour the outline of tlie design b still viable 
by the grease on the wall. In the cave of *ViaiJ,x, in the 
E>Tcneea. there is an example of this prescrvatioti, Ihe 
colours were kept in hollow- bones, stopped up at one end 
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willi clay, vvbkli made vi^r)- pai^ljU- [VEunl tgb^. rbu 
[jalctte wtTif of sdibt or n Uirgc- shtdi; the iiketcti-tHJoks, 
of which many have been found throivT] dfnwn below the hig 
pictures, were pebbles smoothed by wat<n- or littk slafjs of 
flat stone. 'I'lic engraving took were flint, amj no doubt W’C 
should have found paint-brushes had hair been less perishable. 

The finest .Magdalenian artkts llourislied in tlie season 
of dry cold. In the cave of Fotit-de-Gaume, after passing 
a verj' narrow called the Rubicon, the explorer 

enters the Galkrj' of Frescoes, where the red TV’alk, being 
smooth, are covered witii u wonderful procession of 
beautifully painted animfds. Mammoths, bisons. reindeer, 
and horses — mostly half life-ske. though one bUon measures 
ri feet—all follow each other or trample on eacli other on 
liie svaJk. Two of the reindeer are grouped, a male licking 
the head of a female which U Ijlug down, thus introducing 
composition into early an. A mixture of painting and 
engraving b used in their presentattou. 

The mammoths, which in one corner of Font-dcHGaume 
are engraved on top oi all the paintings, have unomiously 
long tusks, which in their great curves unite tlie procession 
of elephants in one continuous design. Tlicy are diown 
with very heavj- coats. Another group of engravings 
giving an idea of composition b one where a feline is seen 
facing a h<ud of horses as if deciding which one to attack- 
A horse's head engraved on the body of tile aggressor sug¬ 
gests to a casual observer tliat tlic dinner may liave reached 
its second course, but the specialists say that this rejjreseiits 
an animal knocked tiown, not eaten. The mi>v‘ement hi 
some of the paintings is wonderful; for instance, in that of 
a g.illopuig liinse of die steppe type, painted in black, 
shading Inward from a thick line wbicli emphasizes the 
Silhouette so as to produce an effect of mudetling. Font- 
dc-Gaume ^ves examples of all the different styles of 
.Magdaleriiaji and the earlier sdiouk «jf painting, and the 
skilful blcuding of red and black lines and red and black 
paints produces an La finite variety in colour gradiition. 
The cave ends in a very narrow passiige, sti narrow that it 
b di^cuh to walk along it, Near here on the cave-walk 
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is nnothtj; iorin of engravingT madu by Llitj cave-biuar wJipn 
blunting bis daws to pfevfrut tbrir ingrowing' 

A little lortliizr up the same valley of tile Bcum: is another 
of these great picture-galleries in the cave of Combarclles, 
Here is rto electric light, and one must go candle in hand, 
and half doubled up, following the guide who lives Iti the 
cottage at the entrance. From tlie moment yon enter 
behind the cottage stable there is an eeriness whii^ perhaps 
electric light has driven away from Font-do-Gauine, hi the 
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fiickering light of tlie candles the engra^nngs of bisons, 
leindecT, beorSp ibexes, felines, and a human face dance on 
the walls—at first in a mere jumble of criss-cross lines, for 
many are superpose A The galltrj' is sti low that one must 
sit on the ground when willing to .study the decomtioas. 
wliile the pendants of stalactite and the sharp stalagtnites 
lie in w:iit everywhere to jab intruding humans. 'I'he 
gulter>’ is ijo metres tong, the engravings beginning half¬ 
way down, and it ends in a little bottle-necked pa-ssago in 
which one has to lie down and wriggle through feet foremost 
to sec tlie last group, and hear far below in the dark the 
sauitd of water ccuning from tlii' black gull whmo flows an 
underground streani. Much of the artistic work in iKjtli 
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ront'dt'-Gaiime and i-ombarcUcs is covered wjih a layer 
of stalagmite deposited tlirough the ages. 

Five miles Irotn Les Eyzies, up tile valley of the Bcune, 
in a rock-shelter now protected by a roof, is a of 

sculptured animals—horses, bisons, and oxen. The six 
horses are the best CJfecuted, one in high relief, with head 
seen in prohle, being especially good. Each horse is about 
7 feet in length. Large stone picks such as would be used 
ff)r carving the frieie v?ere found in the soil below', and at 
some depth the skeleton of a Cro-nMagnoti man of Lower 
Magdalenian age. This shelter, Cap-Blanc by nanir, had 
been used by matt for some time after this date, so perhaps 
the buried man was the artist, tvho bad ugt completed his 
work when s*>me disaster overtook him, and who died with 
his tools round lum, no one of Ins succ^ors being able to 
hnisb the frie/e. block of stone on which was sculptured 
a bison was found to have fuUen on to one of the hearths 
when the rock-sheltcr was discovered, and was removed. 

A little downstream from Cap-Eianc is the cave of La 
Griio. with engravings of an earlier date. 

Facing the Cap-BIanc shelter is the tw^lfth-centiirv' castle 
of Cotnarque, built above a cave whieJi iTm be entered by 
this way only when the river Beune is sufhciimtly low. 
Here once again an engravings and bas-reliefs, a horse^s 
head being the most distinctive. Also near Les Eyries, up 
another valley, lies the cave of La Mouthe, the paintings 
and engravings in which have not yet all l>een published. 
They were first discovered by Dr Eivi&rc in 1895; the 
animals are u.sually engraved first, and two of them are 
emphasized by a thick line of paint in black or red. 

At jJmeuil, where the rivera and Dordogne meet, 

wliat seems to have been a school of cither art or magic 
ivas found by Dr Riviere and studied by Z'r Capitan and 
the .Abbd UouVEsonie. Here were quantities of sketches 
on stone, mostly of reindeer and horses. &)me of which had 
been burnt and aftenvard intentionally broken. 

The ty^-station of La MadelL-iiie is iin open-air camp 
on tlie right bank of ttic river Vezire, sljeltered by an over¬ 
hanging limestone rock and extending for 50 feet. Tlie 
1 - j6i 
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river occaitonalJy floods this site, as it did in Magdnlcnian 
times, when the iicoplc were driven at intervals by the 
water from their homes- This sliows dial tlie rainfali must 
be similar to-day. Here were foimd the colours used for 
]>ainting and tattooing, stone txiwk for grinding and mixing 
colours, beautiful tngraving 5 --one specially hne sketch on 
a scrap of iveuy shows a charging manmioth—implements 
and. iiOeapona often highly decorated, and bone needles. 

We have no time to describe Bemilal, La Caldvie. or the 
rather more distant Teyjat. We must huirj'' on to tlie 
other great centre of iMagdalenian paintings and sculpture. 
tJic J*yrenees. 

The Cave of Xiaux is a few miles from Tarascon-sur- 
Ari^ge, the entrance on a hillside about u mile from the 
village of Niaux. In the cas'c an underground lake which 
existed in bygone days has dried tip, and, rather more than 
a thousand yards farther on, amulier lake bars progrts* 
except to bathers to-day. From the deposits it is evident 
tliat NtjoHthic people lived at tiie entrance of the cave* 
tilt now dried-up lake no doubt protdng both useful and a 
protection to them in the rear* In the days when artists 
Eved here that lake did not exist ; the sjjore-lme in tlic 
gallery is still clearly seen. The action of a stream mirier 
the icc harl polished Uie walls of the gallery', thus providing 
splendid ' canvases '; and on the light rock-surfaces horses 
and bisons p^iinted with mixed manganese and marrow 
stiind out most arresiingly. All tlie animals are drawn 
carefully, and some of the bisons are wounded with arrows 
and darts, showing the methods of the hunters. The 
pictures are Soo metres from the cavit-entracce, and before 
they are reached there is a collection of incompreliensible 
signs in red painted on the rock, in another gallery' is 
an ox engraved on the clay floor, circles cm the body perhaps 
implying w'onnds. Advantage has been taken of natural 
peculiarities in the rock-faoe to reprc£€mt bisons or other 
animals, tlie necessary details of head, horns, and body- 
shading being [lainted in. 

A veryf interesting cave entered by a subterranean river 
is that of the Tuc d’Audoubert, near Montesquieu-Avantes, 
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discovered by Count Begouen and his sons. The stream 
which formed the cavcni stiJl flows from it, and the first 
stage has to be traversed by boat. The cave-passages are 
hung with stalactites, and a wall shows engravings of tiie 
usual horses, bisons, and reindeer. But it is when 
engravings are left beliind that the real thrill comes. The 
first modem explorers had to liack their way through 
staiactites which made a very narrow passage impassable, 
until, reachmg an upper galleri\ thej' were confronted with 
two superbly model led figures of bisons, a male and a female, 
and looking down saw the ven" footprints of tlie Magdalenian 
artists on the clay of tlio door! The cave-bear bad also in 
yet earlier days left lus prints on the floor in a place which 
must have been a favourite haunt, as several specimens were 
huded there ; the teeth liad been extracted from the jaws 
by hunters trf Sifagdalenian age searchiog for ornaments. In 
their search they had dropped some flint implements and 
the tooth of an os which had been pierced as a pendant. 
The bison reliefs owe their preservation to the fact iJiat the 
gallery' in which tliey are is very damp, though no water is 
dripping ; they arc perfect except for one crack across them. 
The male is 63, the female fir, centimetres in length. Two 
more, smaller in size, are sketched on the day floor, and 
the artist had ]x^g^ll the modelliitg of one, the bom being 
in relief. The material for these reliefs had been scooped 
from the floor, a little mound being left in the middle, 
round marks as if made by people jumping on their heels 
encircling it. 

In the cave called Iax Tniis Fr&res after its discoverers, 
the three sons of Count Begoueii. there is once again the 
animat circus engraved as a frieze, but here a strange figure, 
a man probably the genius of hunting, under wliosc power 
are all the painted beasts, with the antlers of a stag, a long 
beard, pricked, furry cars, hands like bears' paws, human 
feet, and a tail, doniljiates tile crealuics. He is 12 feet 
above tho floor. In one part where tlie passage nairon^ 
lions' masks are engraved on the right side as if to warn 
intruders 

Another weirdly disguised man with tong beard, a horse's 
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tail, anil a Immoc] beaildness was engraved on a flat atone in 
a cave at Lunnlea. 

We are conironted with stTange representations of fimnan 
beings in the cave of Marsoutas, a cave whkh was Inhabited 
through several ages. Here are sketches of tJic lieatls of 



Tnn SaRCGiiEx of tict FbAres 

men, grotesque and rather horrible. These must have been 
intentional caricatiires. The skill wltich eng^ved so wonder- 
fully tile head and shoulders of a bison in this cave could 
have been equally used to portray a man. and some hint of 
the artist’s capability to do so may be gleaned from tlie 
engraving of a reindeer, bear, and recumbent man found at 
La Colombi&re on a piece of mammoth bone. Tfie reindemr 
and bear by a curious chance suggest port of a woman's 
figure. 
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[n nKJSt oi these cavi^ are LncpiDprrhcriAililc signs paintefl 
in rvd or black, and clas^ hy the specialists under tliq ijanrc 
of “ tectiforras." Some of them may represent roiigli huts 
or lents oi skin, or traps in which to catch animais . others 
may convej' a warning or mark a bounilary. Accordijig to 
some authors these are traps, houses, or ca^es in which to 
endose wicked spirits so that they cannot tiarm the tribe. 

On concluding thb little mental tour of the chief French 
MagdaZenian picture-galleries wc cannot help asking our¬ 
selves what was the aim of these artists. 11 is easy to under¬ 
stand the carving and decoration of tools and uten.sils, the 
wish to make individual a weapon used every day. l>ut in 
the case of the caves tlte artists did not beautify the entmtice, 
where the people dwelt, so the engravings could not have had 
the same purpose as our wall-papers, ft was not safe to 
go far in to settle, for a wild beast seeking shelter also might 
bar the exit. It W'as the atiist who braved the dangers of 
the narr<iw, dark corridors, and, with his simple and 

a lamp of hollowed stone or chalk burning animal grease, 
penetrated into these dim, mysterious halls and drew on the 
rock-walls his marvellous portraits of living animals. What 
hunum motive was strong enough to induce such effort if it 
were not the religious instinct ? There w'ere smooth rock- 
surfaces to be found in the open, where the painting!> would 
have lived long enough to bring the artist fame, and where 
he could have been the centre of an admiring circle. But no. 
\Mth his life in hb liand, defenceless against n sudden attack 
when immersed in his art, far from the light of day, in a 
cnisliing silence and stillness, this true initiate buried him¬ 
self alive, to live immortally hdore the wondering eyes <if 
the twentieth-century esplorers, “And why animals?" 
we ask. “ Can they have been his gods ? " If it be that 
the artist was the go-between uniting the seen and unseen 
worlds (the function of die modern priest), why did he spend 
all his talent on the bnite creation ? VVliat does one ask of 
the unseen powers but plenty, prosperity, and protection for 
oneself and those nearest and dearest ? The great need of 
humanity in xMagdaJenian tiroes was food and warm cloth¬ 
ing and safety from attack by wild beasts. The first two 
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iH'tcysitali.'d goixl Uuiiiiiig luck, antf suppose ihe iinhiul 
out; mcfSt to huut wiis depicted by an artist true to 

life on a ca^\’e-wwU, woiiifl not the fact tiiat it was thus 
ttnprisoncti draw its counterpart to the hunter's vicinity? 
Added to this, if weapons were painted striking the quarry 
in a vulnerable spot, would not tliat also be induced ? So 
reasons sympatiietic magic, a. deep-seated belief in whidi 
can be traced tii all races, a belief 
I't-hicl* is the bedrock of all ritual. 

After all. it was the animal world 
which dominated the earth in those 
ilays. Man foUow'ed where it led. 
each absorbed in the liunt far food. 

Id the pictures of fantastically 
garbed men, sorcerers maybe, 
associated with tJic ajiimids, and 
borrowing from them such de¬ 
fences as liom.s or paws, we may 
trace the first idea of mao's ulri- 
mate supremacy, when, reniaioitig 
himself, he w<»uld tuni utTn their 
protec ting attributes to his account. 

Hunters in primitive races often 
don the skin of an animal of the 
kind they are punsuing so as to be 
unobserved till within close range. 

Xo doubt the idea of the de^dl with 
horns and a tail can be traced back 
to these masked sorcerers of theflark caverns, whose superior 
know ledge and terrifying appearancb would strike horror in 
the hearts of the simple folk, and whose legend would survive 
their disappearance. 

Before leaving France to fallow the Magdalen ian people 
farllier ;dield we must retrace our steps to Ujc Dordogne, to 
the (j’ptf-station of La Madeldne, which gave its name to 
this phase of cualization. La Afiidclcine is near tile little 
hamlet of Tnrsac, on the bank of tlic Vi?zfire. If on llie 
Tursac side of the river a feny-boat takes one across to 
the site. Ilefe tvere fouiitl the varied types of haqsoons 
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characteristic of -Nfagdaleman timts, tJii; reiinJecr'liorpi mics. 
H'illi double and single tows of barbs,, and tlic yet earlier bone 
ones with teeth hardly iklached from the main stem. There 
were many bdlints de CGpintundr*nent —atrow-straightesDers 
(tr sceptres according to the different clasaificsilions of this 
unexpUiined oljject“*niadeof reijiduer-honi, wiili <i procession 
of horses or reindeer in single lilc boUi above and below the 
round hole pierced where the tine branched. An interesting 
sketch of a man with a stick oi'er his shoulder, apparently 
hunting horses, wjis found on a broken arrow-straightener. 

A himian Jaw-bone was found at Iji Sfaddeine. and is one 
of the very few human remains definitely of this age. This, 
the skeleton already mentioned at laiigerie Basse, one found 
lying on a bed of peroxide ■ if iron in a rock-shelter on tlie 
bank of the Beaunonne, 7 kilometres from Perigneux, in 
the coiniiiiine of Chancehide, and a skeleton cerenionialty 
buried at Ijs Hdteaux fAin). from which tlic flesh had been 
removed before burial, seem to Indicate fas has been noted 
already ) tiiat two {listinci typos of the Cro-Jlagnon race were 
coexistent in b ranee, tlte more Northern development sug¬ 
gesting an Itskimo type and the Soutliem a taller race, 
A striking similarity is seen in North America, where the 
Hsklmo was succet^led in some districts bv the tall Nortli 
American Indian, 

There are many other Magdalenian settlements scattered 
over France, details of which cannot be given in sudi a short 
survey as we are attempting. 

f jj Spain, near Santander, there are two intercstitig caves, 
tlinse of Allaniira and ( astUlo. The story of the discovery 
of the cave of Altamira has often been told. A keeper in 
pursuit of a fox higl'i on the downs above the little village of 
Sontillana del Mar in digging out the fox c^itnc «n the cave, 
the entrance to wliich had been blocked since Quatemart' 
times. He mentioned it to a Spjuiish nobleman, the Marquis 
«( Sautuola, who, being interested in arclueology. .made a 
cross-section trench in the cavo-fioor, hoping to find some¬ 
thing of interest. He took with him Ids little daughter, 
aged five, and the child, growing weary of wjitchirig her 

father, walked out of tlie cirdc of candlelight, and was hcaid 
lt>W 
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by Iiim caUing " Bulk 1 brilk f ” \\'hcn Uii- Marqitb. wimt 
((:»Iji'i- 111 ? fuujitJ thi! sittuig tin the groimiil poinUng ut. 
paintingii uf bisoiii itnd othiT aminaU an tbi? roof. Tlic 
Mnrqttk pubSktieJ iin accoiml of litciuy pnintingii lit i 8 j!!o, 
but their aulhentlclty for long deniefl. The painted 
ceiling is in a ball so totv' Umt a rntiii cuiinot stand upright. 
All the animals arc ver>' well iJaimed in pttlychromc, some 
of them being more than 5 feet long. Once more miin has 
made use of bosses of stalactite to represent bisocis in relief 
in various attitudes. 

.Ml the artistic tvurk here is not Mogdakmati^ some being 
of earlier date. As well as blsons, stags, Jiitids, wolves, liorses. 
pigs. ibcKi-5, chamois, oxen, nien, nmJ tecliforms are hgured : 
there are no reindeer, Hjctc are engravings as well a& 
paintings — one splendid one of a royal stag, and some of 
binds in a stylo pccuiiai to Altumira and ( astillo. A long 
gallery contain.^; much of the decornlion. Pmgtnents of 
bone incised with a crbA-rross conventional design w'erc 
picked tip in the cave. Near tlie entrance, wlitr e a of 
rock had fallen iroiu the roof, were an enormous Jieap ul 
sludU, traces of hcartits, and some bones on which aniinal 
sketches had been made—notebook-s for the big pai[iUng.s, 
’[ he human figures wear skirts and masks of beasts, and have 
liands raised, possibly in supplicatiori. Hands are often 
seen stencilled on the cavC'W'olls; further detaib of their 
significance will be given in another chnj>ter. 

Costillu, near Pticnte V[t;sgo, near Santaiuler, Is one of tJie 
nuist interesting caves, having deposits rcpresentUig a com¬ 
plete sequence of occupation since most remote timtisi to 
Neolithic days. There arc twenty-live layers in all, uf w hich 
twelve contain remains, Htrc in ilic Lower Magditlcnian 
deposit there arc a few* reindeet'lKines and harpoons made of 
decr-hom. Shontder-blades had l>cen used as sketch-books, 
as at AUamtra. 

The best paintings and etigravings in Castillo belong to 
an earlier age than the magdaleniaii, but there arc }M>1y- 
chromo bisuns, tcctiforms. and hands outlined tn red bt'hhng- 
iug to tltis time. Oue ol ttic black (uiintitigs ts that uf an 
Arab liorwe outlined In block and cxcrutci! in woslt painting. 
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till? siiading of tLe nock and dcliilfs of tho eye and muzzle 
being most carefully rendered. 

During die summers of 1923 and 1926 some ca\’es near 
Inchnadampli, Sutherland, Scotland, were found to contain 



remains of PaLeoUtliie man. Investigations were made by 
Mr Cree, Dr Ritdtie, arid Mr fitaham Callander, and two 
caves were examined. Tlie first cave contained remains of 
animals still existing and one implement: the second, known 
as tile Reindeer Cave, had two layers with bone deposits. 
The upper layer showed remains of animals not yet extinct, 
as weU as of beans and parts of two human skeletons, one of 
which Itud been formally biiried. The lower layer showed 
i;o 
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tlic sJieti and broken antlet^s of young reindeer and bones 
of an Arctic fan mi. Judging from the fussilfratinn of the 
bones and the geological evidence, this deposit is classed 
as lilagdalenian or earlier. In yet another inner cave, the 
existence of Or'kich had been ungtiessed, were found retnains 
of the great cave-bear, hitherto unknown in Scotland, 

The Magdalenian people jiever frequented tlic shores of 
the Mediterranean, but they can be traced in Austria, Poland, 
England, Belgium. Switandand, and German\\ Some of 
their settlements were on the banks of the Danube and the 
Rhine, and it is probable that tliey were a development of 
older races rather than a new race, Their artistic traditions 
no doubt came from the older Autigitacian artists, of whom 
we shall speak later. Following down the rivers these people 
came into Central Europe and into the cut-de~sa£ of Spain, 
No great mariners, as must have been the Ariliins, but 
a bunting, dshiiig, artistic race, occupied trith tire unseen, 
whose painted shrines heard the life of men pass over them 
for many centuries, preserving to our day their secrecy 
inviolate. 



CHAPTER XIl 

THE UPl’ER FALvEOLnHlC AGE—SOLUTREAN ERA 

To «.C- 

And EasI und W«t, mtiaopt a lateaiti* 

AUxt thclf iilm like life Ami chjtili. 

T15KWV50K 

W HEN the Magdalenians came trcfeking into 
Western Europe they found a people already 
settled in many districts, a people who knew little 
of how to make the beautiful and elegant bone implements 
in the w'orkmanstiip of which the Magdalenians excelled, 
but who were unriv^ed in tile manufacture of flint weapons. 
In tlie working of flint no other race ever attained so high 
a level of s kill These people are called the Solutreans, 
after tlie type-station of Solutr^, near M^con, Saiine-et- 
Loire. France. 

Solntr^ is an open camp, a fact which points to a change 
of climate from Magdalenion days i and, indeed, though it 
was very cold, it w*as dryer. Tlic actual site of this camp 
is called the Crot du Chamier, or *' tlie t,ardcr,'' from the 
mass of bones found there, 

\V"e know that during thLs age there were great dust- 
storms, for some of wiiat is c alle d ' loess.^ beds of wind¬ 
blown sand deposited in the valleys of the Somme, the 
Rhine, and the Danube, date from this and from earlier 
times. 

The Solutreans did not spread widely over France or 
North Spain ; they hardly left the low'er slopes of the 
Pyrenees in the latter country, and had no fancy for the 
Mediterranean coast. They were cavc-dwcUcrs in winter, 
tent-dwdleis in summer, arid they liked the valley of the 
Dordogne. J’heir successors and predecessors in these 
regions were both great artists. The Splutreans put their 
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rcmiirkablc technic ability into tlie &shianmg of lance- 
and spear-beads like laurel-lea^'es, darts like mlJow-Eeave^ 



SOLUXKU}! I^t’]tJU.-LEAV]eB 

and sbouldcred arrow-headg* They were a warrior hunting 
race coming from the fiast. with no such mental equipment 
as the Magdaleulans possessed. 

m 
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The reindeer was tiie principal, animal and tlic favmiritc 
food at Uiis time. Tlie mammoth and lHiiuKiroi tichorhint 4 i 
had not yet left Western Europe for more chilly regions. 
Wild cattle and bison, stag and brown bear, and a form of 
antelope called saiga coming from the Steppes—Southern 
Siberia and South Russia—all varied the meals of these 
mighty hunters. Mosses and lichens, the reindeer’s 
favourite food, covered tracts wtiich in a more temperate 
climate would have been graiv^land. 

The Camp of Solutrf, the type-station of this age, is 
jtxt feel square, the biggest camp known in Western Europe, 
and is near a good spring of w'ater. The Solutreans seized 
mther than selected this site, for it had been occi^ipied by 
an sirlier mce. as it was later reoccupied by tlie Magda- 
Icnians, On this sunny slope, backed by the rock of SoIntrS, 
4<>5 metres in height, and facing south, great feasts must 
have taken place, judging from the charred remains, and 
a big w'orkshnp for Hint w'eapons was cstabhahed, I'hero 
w'ere also a good many human remains, and some skulls, 
hut these were of the earlier race, die Aurignacians, of whom 
we shall treat in the next chapter. Xo doubt among the 
huriab of all ages found here there are some of Solutrean 
age. but unless Lite very distinctive tools of this age are 
found witli the bones no dehnite statement can be made, 
since the Solutreans, and the race which preceded them, 
as weE as the Magdaleniom. were all three of Cro-Magnon 
type. The nsnal method of burial was to place tlic corpse 
on a hearlh, and in one burial at iiolutrt- the body had been 
placed (here while the embers were still glowing, Iherc 
were also tombs in open grotrud made of rough, hat stones, 
but it is unknown at what time this custom of cottstTitcting 
stone tombs first came into fashion. 

As we. have said, die Solutreans were chiefiy noted for 
the tine Hint weapons tliey made. M. Lartct discovered a 
Solutrean settlement at Latigerie Basse, on the banks of 
the Ve/ere, in Dordogne, before the camp of Solutrc had 
been fotmA He was inucli stnick with the similarity 
between some of the flint implements and tliose he had 
seen in Scandinavia. 1 ‘hLs similarity is occasionally due 
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to a revh'xil in Ncolittijc timfis of great nitit-workiog ikUl. 
first seen id SoUitrean workshops. 

In Late Soliitroan deposits bone needles vritii an eye 
made tJieir first appearance. Quite a collection of these 
needles was found at Lacave (Lot), with a carved arrow- 
stnughtener. The flint lance-point. the UtureMeaf. was the 
great w'cafion of tlie race, and it was with that tliat they 
must have won their cont|Ucsts, followed and preertded as 
they were by more highly equipped and superior civLli2a- 
tions. 10 make these laurcl'leaves and the smaller javelin^ 
points known as willow leaves great skill was displayed, 
a skill which cropped up again in Xcolittiic times, 
special technique called the Solutrean " pressure retouch " 
was used in chipping the flint. In this method Hakes were 
pushed off. perhaps by a piece of bone, by pressing outward 
and downward. Botli faces of the laurel-leaved lance-heads 
were trimmed, the sttlea were symmetrical, and the iiead 
stimetimes thin that it was semi-transparent. The 
willow-leaf point had only one face trimmed, the other 
being Hat, just tlie surface of the Hint flake of which ihe 
W'eapon was made, fjorne of the points were cut into a 
neck at the hairing, wluch made them easier to attach. 

There were wliat are called "shouldered points,*’ like 
arrow-heads of flint i they were worked on one face, with 
a rahed stem down the centre, and had a very acute notclt, 
usually on the right-hand side, reducing the flint to half its 
width, whidj would make the lashing of it to a wooden rod 
an easy affair. There werie knives and scrapers, and a 
blade or flajte notched at the tip on either side, leaving an 
acute point between ; in some coses tlii.s was done at both 
ends, makliig a to*il which could he used as n gimlet or like 
a screw-drivur. for many purposes?. The Northern Hun¬ 
garian Solutn^ans W'cre less clever at making' flint knives,, 
and t>ctter at javelin-points. 

At ^■1:>lgu. in the connnnne of Rigiiy tSa6ne-et-Loire), 
a collection of ivonderful laurel-leaf points was dug up by 
labourers. These arc the most beautifully made of Solutrean 
flints, so i>erft“CtIy niaile and so liiin rimt they must have 
been more for show-pieces or votive offering tlian for use. 
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They v,etv all together in a cache, loorteen in number- 
S*me WCTT* broken by the workmen's tools ftbey were 
digging a canal^, but still they remain unrivalled as eKantptes 
of Salutrean skill. 

At Le Placard, a \v-eIl-knowii cave near RfxJiebertier 
K-harente), beneath Neolithic and Magdalenian deposits 
were two distitict Solutrean layers, the top one with 
thousands of shoukkred points and a few smaR laurel- 
leaf spear-heads, tlie lower with a great many laurel-leaves, 
but no shouldered points. There were also scrapers and 
piercers of dint, bodkins and notched points in bone, and 
fragments of black and red ochre, probably for tattooing. 
Solutrean shouldered points were also found In the cave of 
Altamira. 

At Pfedmost. a small village in a pass leading from the 
plains of Mnraina to those of Poland and Silesia, them were 
rock-shelters and suitable places for open-air camps under 
the digs. This site wss occupied by majumoth-hunteis 
long before WesUnn European Scilutrean days, and con¬ 
tinued as a camp long after; in fact. It mtist alwai^ have 
been more or le^ frequented. The remains of ma^oths 
arc so numerous tliat at one camp they have been estimated 
at nine hundred specimens, and ate of all ages, from new¬ 
born calves to loaders of tJic herd. The bones of animals 
of all kinds were so massed together that the soil was most 
valuable, being sold for fertilizing. A very few lauiel-leaf 
^ts of a hea\y tjqje were found here, made with tile 
Sohitrean retoudi. but the majority of implements and 
remains lielonged to an earlier civilization and will be dealt 
with in a subsequent cliapter. 

There was not very much artustic activity in SoJutrean 
tithes. 1 wo stone reindeer covered with little punctuations 
and some animals cut out of blocks of chalk at Solutr^^ 
the head of an antelope engraved on a fragment of reindeer- 
hnm at Lacave, a bas-relief ot calUe on a block of stone 
found at Bourdcilles by M. Peyrony. and a few wall- 
engravings arc the chief efforts in tliLs line thiit W'o know of. 
The pcc>ple liad a taste tor personal ornaments; ivory rings 
and a bracelet in the <.iroite du Placard (Cliarente) show 
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skill as well as taste. Tlu;y were ajt from the base of a 
Qiaminoth's tusk, wbjdi is liollow ; one ring was in tbi: 
rough, tlje other decarated with ccmtiniious little notches, 
A can’ed hairpin made of a reindeer's rib was also found 
^ost of the personal omamemts W'erc the pierced teeth of 
animals and bone or ivory pendants. 

The Solutreans did not dominate for very long the regions 
of Western Europe to which they penetiatKl They 
probably were not very mimeiuiis, and had no taste for 
mmintain country. Tile P^Tcnt’es and the Alps were to 
them very efiective banicTS. Traces of their passage are 
found in Belgium and Britain, but plains over which the 
reindeer and other animals roam were their favourite 
Imnting'gmiinds and sunny slopes under uverlianging dU^s 
tiicir favourite camping-grounds, Living tJie active, 
nomadic lives of hunters, plaguei) by dust-storms and by 
bitter winds, tlicir skill turned to the making of weapons. 
The liabit of living tti big cotnmtiniries was not for tiicm. 
They had a civefl, and buriwl their dead on the licartlis 
under a heap of the kitchen refuse. They occasional!v 
drew in outline an animal tlvey pursued, vt cut one out of 
chalk or bone, but, generally speaking, either they did not 
care for art or else tlie need of foud and the fact that the 
principal produce for the larder was fleet of foot made life 
one long pursuit. 

Of mediinn height, tattooed iti red and yellow, a necklace 
of teeth showing bis liunting prowess, the Solutrean mau 
of the Reindeer Age came from East-central Europe, 
heralded by tlie icy steppe wind. Tlie t5TJe living in liie 
Solutrean sctUeuients of France and North Spain was a 
mijiture of Uie Solutreans of Hungary and tJie Anrignactans, 
an early people already Sfettler! in these Western lands IteMe 
the Solutrean invusion. The great skill in Hint-working 
was probably the fruit of many experiments in liis west- 
Vfdjd prttgress. Few in numbers, wamkring far from their 
original home, but never lured by the Soutlt, this race was 
submerged, absorbed no doubt by other more dominant 
peoples. 


CH,*VPTETi XIn 

THi: UPPER PALAEOLITHIC AGE—AUttlGJ^ACiAN ERA 

iSjOM-lfiOSO Il.C. 

It ufl to ^tare 

M the farshoH^ 

Of iinbtJI^vablD yrcfirs find sttarm jflU:, 
la mu' Dvni fikentf^j mi thp co^ nf H- 

HiTDVA»ii KirLiKtt 

T he Aurignadan era [s the first stage in the Upper 
i^aJaeolithic Age. It is the first great civilkation 
with which W'e have to deal, brought to Europe by 
the earliest of the C^^>-^fagnoIl men. 

The Magdalcnians, Solutrcaus. and AAurignadaris> though 
dificring widely in so many respects, and superseding each 
uthcr, were all partly of Cro-Magnon race. This was tJic 
first race of the same human type as ourselves, and they 
seem to have originally made their way along the Nortli 
African coast, possibly from Asia Minor by way of the 
Crimea and also Greece, some to Spain and others to Italy* 
and so into Western Europe. 

The peoples arrived at a time of distinct ameUirration, 
in the middle of the fourth glaciation. The icefields had 
retreated a lit lie. Though the cold was still extreme, tlie 
dimate was dryer. There were dust-storms siidi as con¬ 
tinued in Solutrean times ; all through Airrignacian days 
the wind-blown sand deposit known as the ’ newer loess ‘ 
was being laid dr>wn in certain parts of Europe. European 
geography was very different from what it is to-day. 
England and France w'cre connected, England and Ireland 
also. Tlierc was a chain of lakes in wliat is now the IrisJi 
t.hannet. and what is now the Bsdtic Sea tvas then a lug 
freshwater lake formed by a rise in the Scandinavian tand- 
level. Scotland shared this rise in level, aiid, freed partly 
from the ioe. her forests increased and covered the low¬ 
lands. 
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There was an immerrse variety of in Europe • 

marmnoth'i, woolly rliinocenoscs, reindijer, vHM horses, 
and catUe, bisoiis, giant deer, roe-buck, musk-oxen, stags, 
broiivn bears, Arctic foxes, and various kinds of ieuirnings, 
rhe lemming is an auunal to be found only in a cold 
siepfKi climate, and in Early Aurignacbn days tUe lem¬ 
mings lived in the caves on the banJts of the Danube : 
by Solutrean days lUcse lovers of Arctic conrlitions were 
mo\'ing northward. There utis a huge ihinocerpa, tiasmo- 
fStcrium sib^ricum, w'ilh a single horn, which appeared in 
Europe from thi* plains of Central Asia. The giant deer 
disappeared in Late Aurignacian times., but its remains 
wiere found in Early AuTignacian deposits m South Gcnnany 
and South France. A great wealth of teeth, bones, and 
antlers of animals of this age is to be found iu tile Dog^r 
Bank, thus showing that there was then a land connexion 
where now the North Sea; they arc deposited in such a 
way as to indicate that they were sifted into position by 
a river. EUhermen of Yamiouth have brought hundreds 
of specimens up in their dredgers, representing ah the 
animals mentioned- Mammoths, reindeer, and wild horses 
were the chief animals hunted. Tlic wrild horses, of which 
such an immense number of bones were found at the camp 
of Solutrtf, were a forest type of pony with long teeth and 
licavy hoofs and joints. No one seems to have tliought 
of breeding or breaking them. At Solutrc the retoaitis of 
Ixmes liiid been deposited in a thick layer with a sort of 
clialky sand, mid it is estimated that there are not less than 
ji hundred thousand individuals here, most of them from 
four to seven years of age. Die bones were split to extract 
the marrow and bore traces of hre i they were so mimcrons 
that they were sometimes piled up to form miniature walls 
roimd the hearths, and were associated witli implements 
of Upper Aurignacian technique, 

1 'hcrc is now none of the familiarity wc felt in dealing 
irith Neolithic Europe. The Europe of Aurignacian man 
is difierent in nearly evei^f respect fmm the continent wc 
know^ so well. The great geograpbica] differences already 
mentioned were responsible for tlic dry' cold and the dust- 
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storms. We have only lo glancv at ttie list of tlit- ajiimals 
to see how many aie extinct, or to be foiin<l only in very 
distant parts of the globe. The woolly elephant and 
rhinoceros, the cave-bear, cave-hyena, aurochs, Eind giant 
deer have all vanished. We have no reindeer roaming our 
forests, and the passage of centuries and the experiments 
of man in cross-breedhig have produced a very- different 
kind of horse front that ivhicli the Aurignacians hunted so 
energetically. 

The Aurignacian people an<I edture are called after die 
rock-shelter of Aurignac (Haute-Garonne), It was the 
■AbbO Breuil who in 1906 at an International Congress at 
Monaco first pointed out the stratigraphical position and 
die chief diaracteristics of this first period of the Upper 
PalseoUthjc Age, 

The grotto of Aurignac had been discovered in 1833, 
when a series of Neolidiic burials and die lieartlis of earlier 
races were noted. In this grotto there were fmmd at least 
seventeen Neolithic skdeioas, of both sexes and all ages, 
but at dusdate, nothing being knywn of the scieniific interest 
of these early races, the Mayor of Aurignac ordered dm 
bones to be removed to the cemetery and dim? buried , su 
that in i860, when il. Lartet came to examine and classif3‘. 
tliey were for ever lost, 

The Aurignatians were distinguished from preceding races 
by their systematic use of hune for well-worked implenieiits 
and a great variety in thdr flint tools. Physically they 
were a much finer typ<? than any of the earlier people— .50 
much finer that it was as if a new creation had burst upon 
Europe ; they had nothing in commoit with the earlier 
settlers. As we have said, they belonged principally to 
the Cro-Magnon race, a race in which the height-average of 
the men was six feet, many individuals far sur]>assing it, 
and in which the w-omen had a brain-capacity greater thn n 
the average man of to-day. They arrived by way of 
Nordi .Africa, but whether from the South ur from’ the East 
originally we do not know ; and they brought with thern 
great technical skill in bone- and flint-working, an advanced 
and beautiful an, and an elaborate ritual, shown in their 
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buriut customs. To the previous inhabitants of Hiitopt 
they must have been as gods. 

If we arrive. Uke the CroMagnons, from North Africa 
we shall rind toany traces of their passage and ciistntns at 





Menton, on Ihe northern shore of the MEKUt^sTrancftiv just 
where the frontiers of France and Italy meet, Here^ in 
^rue high red clifls eaUed tlir Rochers Rouges, or in p^*vs 
Haousse Rous^, lie buried many of these njagnlhcent 
people. There were nine caves in the Roclier^ Rouges, 
some of which have been utterly destroyed by blasting 
operation in the search lor building stone for the great 
hotels and many villas which fringe the baj" and form tJie 
modern town of Meaton. The eonstrnction of a railway 
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alung tlic ooast comiduraUy sitorttsocd Oitljers of thjo caves, 
su that nutiiiiig very striking reiiuiitts to bv' seen by the 
nitKlem tourist. Thanks tu the sctentific £eal of ttie jale 
Prince of 5 tonaCi> careful excavaiicns were carried out, and 
the results published, in those caves which had not been 
pre^^ousty explored by distinguished scientists. 

lu the Harma Grande, or Great Cave, a skeleton was 
found in 1SS4 by MM, JuHen and Bonflls almost 28 feet 
below the surface. It was that of a man J5nng on his back 
facing the sea, and rvith hts head to the norili. The iloor 



ur tUE TbIFLE BuntAL AT BaBHA GlIAMtlS. 


on which he lay w'as nF rock, and two botilclers, one on 
either side, protected Ills head, and a third his body. On 
either shoulder was placed, a large Hint hake like an 
epaulette; another was on the top of his head. Bostde 
him were some nodules of dint and some teeth of the ox, 
ibex, and red deer. 

In 1892 a triple burial was fuiuid by M. Verneau in Uie 
same cave. f)tice again it was zS feel deep, and a trendi 
had been carefully dug and tilled W‘ttli red earth, which 
was also sprinkled over the bodies. Nearest to tlie entrance 
of the cave W'as a man, 6 feet 4 inches in height, lining on 
lus back, with Ills head turned to the left looking out to 
sea. His crown and necklace were formed of tlireaded 
dsh vertebra; and incised canine teeth of the red deer. Two 
large perforated cowrie shells lay one betow eacli knee as 
if to decorate a garter. On his chest was a double oUve 
in tvoiy. whidi according to the Abbe BreuiJ was a fastening 
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tti a cloak, such objects being in use with tlic Eskimos 
to-day* A Hint knife incites in length, trith cme end re- 
touched, lay at his left hand. 

At his side lay a girl of eighteen, her head propt^ed by 
the femur of an ox, her anns bent, one hand undCT her chin; 
she also looked out to sea, I.ike the chief (if such lie vrjis) 
beside her, she had a crown of shells and fish verlebrar and 
a botie pendant, but no necklace; a similar ivoiy double 



Till! liftv Aifti Girl or ini TmrLE B^joal 


olive lay on her cliest, and in iter left hand she Jield a larce 
flint knife. 

Touching her lay a boy of fifteen gating out to sea ; below 
his head was a (hnt blade over 6 indies long, worked at 
one end to form a scraper. His hands too came under Ills 
chin. His fiead was covered with so inimy hsh vertebne 
and pierced Nassa slieUs that they must haX’o formed a 
cap, and several pierced teeth lay on his forelicad. He wore 
a thnj£-stran<i necklace, two rows of fish vertebrae {which 
make quite pretty beads] and one of shells, the different 
rows held in position by ranine teedi of the red d«r pierced 
at three levels and incisetL An Ivory double oUve lay near 
his hand, but may liave slipped off his dist. Both boy 
and girl were 5 feet 4 indies in heigh*. All tliree were 
of Cto-Jlagnon race* and dolichucephalic, or long-headcdL 
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Near them were bones ol nxl deer and Bos firimigenim, the 
|>iimitive wllil cattle. The boj.’’ mid girl lie now m a gUs^ 
casket where they were lound, but the man with tliein has 
lieen placed in the little museum built by the late Sir Thomas 
Haiibuiy at tlie gate of tl)e Burma Grande. 



Cavk of nix . B&eua 


Two years later ytjl another l^urial was fomiii m this 
cave* feel farther in than the triple gne^ and more than 
5 feet nearer the surface, [t was that ol a six-foot man 
lying on his side, his legs crossed and his liand propping his 
chin. He looked northward, and lay along, not across, the 
cave, ITiere was no red earth, but there were tliree Laigt- 
stones, one on tlie kgs, one on the thighs^ and a third on 
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the chtfst at«l head, this one supjKHtcd by blocks on t'ithur 
aide like a mtuiaturt; dolmen, and sliowiiig tbe iirst step 
toward the great stoin; moiminents to tiie deatl o{ later 
ages. Like the pthere, tliis man wore a crown and necklace 
of shells and tectli. but instead ol weapons a large gy'psum 
cn3tal lay near Lis left hand. 

,\t the same level, ajid rather more than 2 feet from the 
man with the gypsum cry-stal, was found an incomplete 
skeleton whiclt bad been partially cremated Tlie body 
must have been bound in a crouching position, as the heels 
touched the base of tlit spine. Jhe hearth on whicli the 
corpse lay was 2 feet deep in ashes, and the s a m e shell orna- 
ments lay near. The skeleton was of Cro-Magnon race. 

The ciLStom of burj'ing in red earth, or peroxide of iron, 
Ls a widespreail one, for red has been considered a sacred 
or royal colour by ah sun-worsliippers, since tlvat is the 
colour of the sun when nearest the eattii. In the grare- 
yards of Fiji tixlay rcd*ieaved and red-liowcring trees are 
Cultivated, for everything associated with the tlead must be 
of this colour, and it is said that the tHjnes of certain, chiefs 
in Veiv Zealand were painted red, Qn Rotumah Island 
tire corpse w'as smeared with red paint before burial in a 
stone vault, and **ii ano titer of the Pacihe islands red ivinueric 
was used, Pttssibly the red coktur represents blood, the 
svntbfjl of life, and was to give life to the dead in his tiew 
existence. 

The crouching position is curious, hut in Polyne^a, Siain, 
old and India croud ling was the proper position 

in the presence of lite gods, a custom winch may liave had 
a very ancient origin. 

To return to the Rocheis Rouges, in 1872 Dr Riviire, 
digging in the Grotte du CaxuUou, came on Uie skeleton of 
a Cro-.Magrion man 0 feet i inch in height, liesides more 
tlian two hundred pierced ghijlls which foouod his crown 
there were tw'eiity-two canine teeth of the red deer hung 
as pendants from it, and near his left knee a garter of 
forty-one pierced sliclls. At tlie back of his fieck were two 
big dint knives, and a da^er made of the radius bone nf a 
deer lay on lib lordiead. With head slightly raised ami 
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left Jiiinil Ills clietfk, he Jay kiokiiig into the cave. 

All Ills body was covered witU jx^wdert'd bacmatke (j^eroxide 
ol iron)p aiid a littk- trench ctil. in the grimiid near Ids mouth 
wa^i rdied ^vitli tJie ^jonie ^nb$tance. 

Tmq vears latetp iti iSy-i . Ur Rivi&re excavated the (^rotte 
des Enfonts, which takes its name from two cliildren, aged 
four and six whose remains he (otuid Jyitig side b>' 

side on a hearth in die cave. They were about ^ feet from 
the surface, and lay facing the west. A solitarj^ tlint lay 
between them ; they had m omoments and no red earth, 
but each hod a kill made of thousands of jjerforated Nassa 
shells. 

In 1901 the Chunome de Viileneuvt% searcldng 111 tlie same 
cave. fEnmd 3 feet nearer the surface than the children the 
skeleton of a woman King on her back. I he body seemed 
to hav^ been disturbed, tlien reburied and protected hy 
big stone blocks ; traces of hytnas in the cave may point to 
the disturbers. Her body was covered willi an inimcTtse 
number of small Tro ch ns sliells forming a quilt. Being 
uii pierced, these shells must have been placed by hand cm 
the corpse at the time of burial. Two pierced sliellfr. some 
fli p* flakes^ and bones of different animals, including the 
jaw-ixint! of a wild boor^ lay on lier. Uie woman was of 
considerahle age, and short; under her head was a pebble 
pointed red. Two jaw-bones of verj' j'oung children were 
found neater tlie surface. 

It is intcrestiiig to note that in historic times tlie boar 
was sacrificed by most of the sun-worshippeni to the sun-god, 
being oonsidcred the great emblem of fertility. The sun 
needed ^crinces of fertile creatures to make the earth 
fertile, in the New Hebrides skulls of atumab were 

some tinier buried w ith miportont meri, 

At 23 feet from the surface M. de Villeneuve come on the 
burial of a man of 6 feet j inches. His head, which Wiis 
turned to the left, lay on a tiat stone reddened with ochre 
to farm a liolo, llis crown and breastplate were of piarcetl 
shells, and from the crowit hung peodojits of red deer teeth. 
A rock placed to pnitect the head had fallen and crushed 
" lilt akuU ■ five stones were set upright to protect the body. 
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A dficr-ham implcnicnt acd somu rough slEOTit' loot£ wtiiu his 
equipnieJit. asd in the soil near were (lie tximts cd i.'ave-liDn, 
bear, and hyena. 

Such are the rro-Magnons buried in the liochen Rouges : 
most of the skeletons have been carried away to museums. 
It is a strange company, and the varied equipment of the 
dinerenl individuals for the Long Journey shows a great deal 
of loving solicitude on the port of the living, VVe wonder if 
tile boy and giri of the triple burial w'^ killed to keep the 
tall chief beside them company, and if, as tliey all stare out 
to sea, they are garing at tlte land from which they came ; 
whether tiie woman under the shells was being provided with 
a covering or a good supply of food since they liad not been 
pierced for threading, and what she was to do with tlie red 
pebble under her head. W'e wonder why one man set such 
store by a gypsum trj'Stal, and anotlier liad a stone halo, 
and a third that trench cut near his mouth to be filled ivith 
haematite; whether the babies all wore diell kilts, and if 
people usually slept with a knife at the i>ack of the neck or 
on the forehead. 

Not only the Cro-Magnons are buried in these caviss of 
Menton, Idtirre was some time before another race in tins 
part of Europe, a negroid people called the Grimaldi race, 
from the little village of Grimaldi, an tlic Italian frontier, 
wliich is perched above the caves. This ntce seemH never 
to have spread much in Europe; they were no doubt 
:dways few in numbers, and a great contrast iu physique to 
tlieir magnificent neighbours. Tlie layer in the Grotte des 
Enfants w^hich contained two skeletons uf tliis race was 
2 feet lower than any Cro-Magnon burial there. This 
means that the Grimaldi folk were settled there before the 
taller race arrived, 

.A youth and a woman arc buried together; the W'oman's 
height js 5 feet 2 inches, and the youth is an inch shorter. 
Like anthropoid apes, they had long forearms and curved 
thigh-bones, the upper jaw projected with big teeth, and 
they liad little ciiin, Tlie teeth resemble those of primitive 
Australians and Tasmanians. Traces of tins Grimaldi type 
are found in the skeletons of succeeding ages in France, 
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Switieriand, and Nortii Itajy, tlie pL'cidiarities of the jaw 
and teeth fteing s|M!£ially reniarkable. The face and nose 
were alike broad, thoii^i the heart yvas long. Orfroaldi 
people were by no means pure negro, but are an evolution 
representing the mediuin l>etw6eii the black arid white races. 
In many respects tiiis is the strangest of buriaLf. The boj', 
who was between fifteen and seventeen years old, lay on his 
right side, lib shins so doubled back under bis thighs that 
tlie heels almi>sl touched the pclvb. his right arm passed 
beneath the w'oman's hotly. The old woman, who was 
buned later with him, liad her knees as high as her shoulders, 
her feet touching her pcK-is. her hands on a level with her 
chin. She was placed face downward on the youth, and 
they must both Irave beeu bandaged to keep their extri- 
ordlnaiy position. Betw'eeii their fteads lay tivo pebbles uf 
serpentine, and a third lay against die woman's palate. 
The youth's body showed traces of red ochre ; a shallow 
trench had been dug to receive the body, and utidor tlic three 
stones protecting his head the space was filled with peroxide 
of iron. The boy wore a crown of four rows of picrecil 
slielk, and the w*oman had tw(» bracelets of them. Two 
flint blades lay between tlicir skulls, one on the boy's right 
arm. two more and a scraper near. Tlie-w two who lay 
boimd together for so nmny centuries now lie in the Monaco 
.Museum, released from their strange union. 

A Magdalenian burial at Chaticeladc. in Dordogne, shows 
tile same cramped position, the indii'idual being only .f feet 
7 inches in height and resembling in certain respects the 
iiskimo type. 

At Cn>ME^on, a little hamiet on the Vezfire adjoining 
Lcs Eyzics. it ruck-shelter with five skeletons was found when 
some workmen were making a road. Here lay an old man, 
ii w'otnan whose forehciid still bore the mark of a heavy 
blow, and some fragments of a child's skeleton and those tif 
two voiing men. It is from this bunal, which hints at some 
wild tragedy, that the luunan type of this age takes its name. 
The men were slightly shorter than the magnificent men of 
die caves of the Ruchers Rouges, but of the same type; 
the climatic conditions uf the Mediterranean coast may have 
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been more favourable to ilevelapment in physique than 
those of the inlunfi districts. Sir Arthur Keith says that 
tin* Cro-Magnon mce was one of the finest the world has 
ever known. 

That yet another type of human lived in Europe at i hLs 
time is suggested by tlie skeleton of a man found in njoy 
in the roclc-slielter of Combe Capelle, near Montferrand. 
Ptirigord. It was quite undisturbed, lying with a number 
of flint lotils ol Early Aurignacian workmanship, tvearing 
a necklace of pierced shells. Water saturated mth lime 
had dripped through and entirely preserved the skeleton. 
The man was but 5 3 Inches in height; the skull was 

long and narrow, and a wcU-dei’cloped chin completed a 
small lower jaw. .11. Boule describe tlris as a primitive 
VTitiation of tlic Cro-Magnon race, and Ciufifrida Ruggieri as 
Ethiopian. 

The first discovery of a member of the Cro-Magnon race 
was made in 1^33, when Dr Buckbnd found a skeleton 
buried in the cave of Paviland. on tliv pcnittsula of Ciower. 
Wales. The Iwly* had Iwen covered with red ochre, and lay 
in the cave looking out to sea. It was for long called the 
Red Lady of Paviland, and W'as rennived to the museum at 
Oxford. T he remains are now found to be tliose uF a man. 
Tools of AurigiiadaTi tj-pe lay beside him. also a mammoth 
sktdl. 

Returning to Pfedmost, that camp of mommoUi-bunfcrs 
mentioned In the previous chapter as being in a pass between 
the plaiiLs of Moravia and S^ilesia, we find w’hat is apparently 
a family tomb containing the remains of twenty pemons, 
eight children and twelve adults. The grave was ov'al. 
tj feet long by jk wide, and was fenced oti one side by the 
shoiskler-blades, on the other by the lower jaws, »f mam¬ 
moths ; the whole was coveretl by a gmxl layer of stones for 
protection. Most of the people were buried crouclilng, but 
the remains haxl h<*en pushed and crowded together. Tiic 
skull of an .Arctic fo.v lay in the centre of the grave. One 
child w'ore an elaborate micklacc. These people were 
laigc-headcd and big-hraiiied. They were fond of decorating 
themselves; tlidr ne t'khir es were of carved ivoiy beads, 
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^cUs, and the pierced teeth of bear!*, Hoiis. foxes, and hyenas. 
Two teeth td u yoimg wolf had been grafted together at the 
root so as to form a crescent-shaped ornament. Tlvc^ men 
may. lihe the Papuans of to-day, liave worn double teeth 
stuck through their noses. They tattooed themselves, white, 
yellow, and red eartli for this puj^xise being found, and also 
an ivory’ mortar, made of a hollowed tusk, holding peroxide 
of iron- A store of mammolii tusks was found in the tomb. 
S<»me of the ends of tusks were used ns spear-points, 
decorated with conventional designs ; and Iwtli tusks and 
ribs are often covered tvith engravings of what look like ears 
of com. A large, two'pronged ivory fork was found, which 
the Abbs tfreuil thinks was used to prepare the put of 
animals so that it could be used h>r strings; also big 
mammoth ribs made into spades for shovelling snow or sand. 
Ivoty^ apetorw, forks, and fK>lishers wctc found, wiUi daggers 
made of the leg-bones of lions or cave-beam, such daggers 
being probably thought to convey some of the strength of 
these animals to the user. A decorated ivoiy pendant in¬ 
cised with a design of cirelcs was picked up. and a fragment 
of rnammotli shoulder-hlade on wliicli painting in ochre had 
tkien attempted, the design being conventional, A very 
c<mveiitioiiaii/ed representation of a female figure was 
engraved on a mammoth tusk, and there are quaint human 
statuettes in mammoth bone, the metacarpus of tlie animal 
Icndiug itself without much alteration to the production of 
mu-shroom-headeti, crouching figurines. 

These people of Predmost must Imve been dressed in 
skius : :d! the tools for scraping and preparing these have 
been found, together with bone piimcers, As w'cU as tliesc 
objects in beme and ivory' an enormous iiumlmr of flint 
tools was found. These consisted of scrapers, awb, points, 
borers, gravers, and some clumsy laurd-Ieavcs, already 
mentioned in the previous chapter. Dr Absedon said there 
were not less than forty thomsaml flint tools [ 

A great many must have lived at Pfudmosl for 

a very long period of time, and they must have been well 
supirlie<1 with all they needed- Besidia the store of nmtn- 
moths' tusks, thirteen in uumber, put aside for future use, 
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there was ^ heap at wolves^" skulls tTaken open to extract 
the brain ^ 

Sir Artliur Keith iJecbred after a study of the skulls 
found in Ihe tomb tfiat these people were true Europeans, 
and that since eight hundred generations would cany' any 
one of us back into Aurign^tcian times it is probable that the 
blood of these people still in some indiWduais of 

Northern and \Vestem Europe. A study of the brain- 
capacity of a woman’s skull from Piedmost sluwe^I that it 
was more than 200 c.d. larger tlian the average brain- 
capacity of a modern Englishwoman. The bniin-capa.dt}'' 
of a male skull was found to be roo cx. above that of the 
average Englishman. Sir Artluir Keith noted iliat the 
greatest peculiarity in the Pfedmost type was die forward 
projection of the face i the nosej front part of the jaws, and 
chin w^ere half an inch moro m advance of the ear-pissages 
than is usual with modern Ejiglislimeo- This is balanced 
b>' a naticcahlc projection of th& forehead. 

The settlement of Pfcilmost is no new discovciy'; in fact, 
it is the earliest discoverj* of its kind. As long ago as 1571 
it was mentioued by Blalioslav, though only spoken of as 
containing the ten 1 sins of giants. Nor is J^dmost the only 
inteiesting place in this region of vvh^it is now Czecho¬ 
slovakia. There wus a burial discovered in the loess at 
Bmo {Brlinnl . where among a frollection oi bones was a fairly 
complete male skeletim. Near the skuU lay a necklace of 
six hundred pierced sliells. a mammoth shoulder-blade, the 
skull and ribiof a Rhiitm^yo^ fic/wriMus^ two big mamninth 
tuskSp and some teeth of cattle and horses- Surel v a mighty 
himtttrlay here 1 The banes, the earth, mid the surrotHiding 
objects were all coloured w'lih red ochre, A collection of 
disks of vorjlug size of chalk. Ix^ne, ivoty, and stone lay near 
the mnn, and a remarkable luimuii statuette in mammoth 
ivory which was unfortunately broken at the moment of 
extraction. It is the biggest ivory Palseolitliic statuette 
known, being nearly 10 indies lung. The head has been 
broken off the body, and it never had legs; only the left 
arm w'as carved, and Quit lias b$en broken^ but exists ; thcr 
head sliuws littk detail, but there is a twist of hair across the 
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low iortJicail and very targe eye-sockets. The AhbtJ Brcuil 
thinks it may Iiavc been the doitble of Uie dead man. The 
actual skull resembles Uie ones al Pledmost, except that the 
chin is lunger and more projecting ; tliey ah reijresent the 
same CentnU European Cro-ilagnon Aurignacian rate, just 
as Europeans to-day differ very greatly in type in tlio 
different parts ol the Continent, so did membeTS of the Cro- 
Magnon race of ancient times differ, because interbred uitU 
other races, which, wlteii we realize it. explains the likeness 
to tlie Eskimo in the CJbancelade skulk to the Ethiopiuit 
tn that of Combe CapeUe, and the variations between the 
magnificGnt men of ^lenton and th<»e of Cro-.Magnon 
itself. 

In the cave of Kosttdik, or Pekarna, two mr>st original 
knives, made of the jaw-bones of horses and engraved con- 
vtmtianahy, were di^oveied. These knives are unfortu¬ 
nately broken. 

A good many statuettes of Aurignocian age carved out of 
ivorj% hom, or soft stone have been found, such as die 
Venus of Willendorf, cut out of oolitliu: limestone and 
originally puinted red. Willendorf is on the left b,tnk ol 
the Danube, 20 kilometres above Krems, The Venus is 
ratlier over 4 mciies in height: her face is not detailed, but 
much care has been e,vpended on renderiiig her bair, which 
is done by six or seven rows qf scallops, giving the effect of 
hair growing in tufts like diat of modem Bushmen. The 
arms are disproportionatdy srnalt, and the lower part of 
the legs broken off. 

From Brassempouy, in the i.ajides, France, comes a 
woman's liead, covered by u sort of check hood, carved in 
mammoth ivory. The mouth is not shown, and only the 
head exists. In 1922 M. and Mme Saint-Perier found a ftne 
mammoth Ivory female statuette at Lespugne (Haute- 
Garonne). Once again the features are not given, and the 
feet are hardly indicated. The arms are thin and fnigile, 
the neck elegant, but oilier parts of the bodj' are very much 
exaggerated. Several mote mutilated statuettes were found 
at Brassempouy: one known as the ^'■enus Innominate is 
a real work of art. A much rouglier figure in deer-lmm 
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from Pont-i-Les« (Belgium) reculk in some respetts those 
mentiDned at Phidmoirt , made from the maimnEith’s meta¬ 
carpus. 



Vstits Or WiiiKNpo»rj Austha 


A steatite Venus. iSj Lnches long, came from the Grotte 
du Prince at Menion, tn this instance neither the features 
nor the iiair were shovni, an ovoid representing the head. 
Five more of these femaJe statuettes' were found in a smaU 
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r^css above this cove at Meatetj, puur of tlicm wer^ of 
crystalline talc and one of bone. There was some un^ 
certainty* about their exact age. as M. Julien, their dis^ 
covercTt said nathiitg about Ills iiiid lor t^vdve years, but 
burials of AmignadaT] age, with the typical tool, a split > 
bone point, were in the cave, and the objects found were 



FStATHETTES FftOM BtEJTlOS^i J^fuxo: 

probably all made by the same people. Others were fo^jjid 
in the Aurignacian levels of tJarma Grande. 

As well as tliese statuettes, fine bas-rdiefs of Auiignaclan 
age are known. They were discovered by Dr Lalannc at 
Eaussel, in Dordn^e. One is of a woman holding tn her 
hand a bison horn ; she is fat, and has some of the char¬ 
acteristics of the Bushmen. Her face was either never 
represented or has been destroyed, but the outline cif the 
head is well shown ; there are some traces of red <as if at 
one time this bas-relief had been painted. A second one of 
a woman even fatter tlian the first was found near by. No 
doubt the fatness of the women was considered a beauty, 
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iud re&x'tetl cretlit ou tlu: liimting prowe^ of tLo mco who 
fed Uitmi. A third bsA^rclicf was of a mao, of elegant 
figure, wearing a bdt. The hciati, legs, and aiius had been 
brotcen, but from what remains ft seents likely tlmt he was 
dnwing a bow, or throwing a spear. A fourth bas-relief W'as 
sold to Germany by one of the workmen, bribed by a pro- 
fessor w'ho came to join tlie i'rench excavators. 



TTecklacx or tcETH rKoti Sekoeac 


The Aungnacians were hne painters as well as sculptors. 
One of the earliest forms ol wail-decoration man invented 
was tliai in whicli men put their own hands on the rock-face 
and painted round them. Primitive people to-day still do 
this, often dlUog their mouths with colouring matter and 
squirting it round the fingers, thus simplifying extremely an 
artist's outfit. In a rock-sltelter at Sergeac and in the cave 
of Foni-de-tiaume, in Dordogne, in the cave of Gargas, in 
the Pyrenees, and in tliai of Castilli>, in Spain, as well as 
in various other places, such paintings of hmids are seen in 
both red anti black. In some instances one or more finger- 
iqb 
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joints are missing, and the custom of cutting ofi finger- 
joints as a sign of grief, initiation, or to propitiate the gods 
stiil exists among modem primitive peoples. 

As paijtting tiegan \rith colouring round hands, dravi-itig 
and engraving seem to have started in the making of 
wa\'j‘ lines with a finger in wet clay ; this is new c^led 
" niacanmi.'' From this it was not a great step to drawing 
animats in outline, usually tn silhouette, with only tw'o of 
the four legs, and sometimes omitting details of ears, and 
expending not much care on the eye. Often when the animal 
is in profile the horns are put on full face, perspective present¬ 
ing an added difficulty. But the artists advanced quickly, 
and the engraving of bisons and other animals became very 
fine, as in those at La Gr^ze, Pair-non-Pair (Gironde), and 
Gargas (Haute-Garonne). What is thought to be the oldest 
engraving known is one of a Rhittoctros lich&ntius, part of 
a mammotb, and another iiidislinct animal on a small piece 
of schist, found in the Grottc du Trilobite (Yonnr) and 
interpreted first by the Abb6 Breuil. There is an engraving 
of a fish in a rock^hdter in the Gorge d'Enfer, near Lea 
Eyries, perhaps commemorating the pride of some Aurigna- 
cian Asherman in a record catch. 

Some of the finest paintings of these limes arc in the cave 
of Font-t!e-f«aitme (Dordogne), Tlte cave-entrance is liigh 
up on the hillside, and the cave- being under the care of the 
French Government, is lit by electricity; a guide and key 
arc to be found at a cottage on the roadside before Caking 
the hill-track. The narrow passage at the entrance leads 
into a hall 40 metres long and bettveen 5 and 6 metres in 
height, Hera is one of the most celebrated pictures—^two 
reindeer, one licking the other's head. These ammals arc 
hotii painted and engraved. There are also pairttings and 
engravings of mummotlis. bisons. horses, antelopes, and mme 
reindeer. The painting varies from a thick line mtlier 
clumsily outlining the creature to flat washes in shaded red 
jind black, w'hich are very effectiTO, Sometimes red signs 
are painted on the animals' Qanks. perhaps representing 
wounds. A refl ochre painting of a double-homed w'ooUy 
rhinoceros high up in a cleft above one's head, in a recess 
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Sia narrow that it is impossible for more tlmn ooe^ person at 
a time to enter it, is said to be Late Auiignadan in date. 
The Font^de-Gaame paintings have been described in the 
Magdaienian diapter, but tile Auri^arian artists, as well as 
t he ir artistic successors, worked here and at La Mouthc, 
The caves of the Trois Frftres and Gargas have many 
Aurignactan engravings. 

Many of the animal silhouettes in the cave of Castillo, 
near Puente Vie^o (Spaing, belong to the Atirignacian era. 
Half a mile farther on than Castillo ts the entrance to the 
difficult cave of Fosiego- Here a Umratone implement, 
roughly made, was found by the first cxplorcm. Dr Obermakr 
and M. VVemert, thrawm down on a sort of natural altar, 
a block of stalagmite. Facing it w'os a kind of throne, this 
being partly of natural formation, partly due to human 
wetrkinanship. A finely engraved bison to the left of the 
throne, and examples of all the different styles of painting, 
chiefly in red, including human hands and feet, are mostly 
the work of Aurignadans. Not far away, at Homos de la 
Pena, the walls sliow much of the finest work of Aurignacian 
engravers. 

.As for tools, the split-bone point, known sometimes as the 
pointe d'Aurigttac, was a great advance from the utilized 
bones of an earlier day. Polishers, arrow-stmighteners, 
awls, and the very rare eyed needles w'ere made Of bone. 
The engravers invented a series of tools for tlicir art wrhich 
show' a great dexterity in flint-chipping. There were also 
scrapers of all kinds for the treatment of skms, various types 
of knife-btades, one called the '* La Gravette point " baadug 
a side sw'clling, which finally developed into the double- 
shouldered point of Font Robert, and an early variety of 
laurel-leaf, ^^'hat is called a "beaked graver" is a char¬ 
acteristic Aurignacian implenient in France; but when 
these people lived in North Africa their tools varied, beakerl 
gravers did not exist, and the collection of tools is known os 
ttieCapsian industty. Capstan being a corruptiDu of the name 
of the province of Gafsa, fine of the chief disiricts for these 
North African settlements. 

The vVurignacian people of Cro-Magnojt race spread from 
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Korih Africa to Britain, from Spam to Russia, hunted the 
mammoth in Jioravia, the wild horse at Sohitrf, the reim 
deer on the Riviera. They were of fine physique, especially 
wliea a moderate climate favoured developnieJit ; they were 
splendid artists and hunters, had an admiration for fat 
w^tnen, and buried their dead with jp^eat ceremony, generally 
in ted earth. The first human type resembling modern man, 
they struggled with the vagaries of a late-glacial climate, 
and brought to a Europe of fewer seas and greatw land- 
masses than the Europe of to-day a technical skill in flint¬ 
working which added to the comfort of life, art whicli 
enriched it. and a creed which, including belief in a future 
existence, gave vision, and invested the dead with digmty. 


CHAPTER XIV 

THr. ^^IDDLE PALEOLITHIC AGE—MOUSTERULN ERA 


1J^OC-JP,OC* ll.C. 


All tlial 


Tfa> |Fnbe wv blit * bandfut I# the tfibv* 
Tbsl slumber in its bcwnBi. 


W'. Dsvaxt 



I'l step t>ackwi‘aT(i into a strange worltL a Europe 


peoplerl by a of human ealled the Neanderthal 


tnaji, from a skull of thlsraec found in the Neander 


valley, near Dtisseldorf, Germany—a race xvhich, as far aa 
ive know, has no living descendants, Tt seems to have been 
a human experiment which failed. 

1 liis was the period of the fourth glaciation, when more 
snow fell than rain, and when large tracts of N'orthern 
Europe, including a great part of Britain and all Scandinavia 
and Finland, were covered with ice. The Baltic Sea was 
a great glacier reaching as far as Denmark, SchleJiXvig- 
Holstein, and the North of Germany, leax'ing but 350 miles 
free between it and the drift of the Alpine glaciers. In 
Scotland the glacier stretclied from tlie mountains to the 
sea, and the coast subsided 130 feet. From the Lowlands 
of Scotland to the South c}f England there were to be seen 
but few trees; the Thames vaDcy and Suffolk had an Arctic 
11 ora.. 

'Fhe mammoth, wonlly rhinoceros, and reindeer roamed 
the Thames valley, travelling over to France by land, their 
bones being found in the gravels of the Somme as in those 
of the Tliames and in the Dogger Bank of the North Sea, 
The advancing icefields of the North drove the reindeer 
south, and it occupied the districts W'hich before were the 
home of t!ic bison and wild horse. The horse grew scarcer 
as the reindeer increased. .Arctic cold swept for the Irrsl 
time all over Western Europe, and at its oncoming the 
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forests vanisliwl, willow, sptuce, and fir takijig the place of 
more ]uxnria 4 tt tree$. 

The miislc-ox, Arctic fox* and lemtniiig arrived ; and 
when animals such as these, of the timdra type, appear it 
indicates the coldest period of a glaciation- The cave-iioti 
and cave-hyena, animats which prefer a temperate climate, 
made an diort to adjust themselves to the oncoming cold, 
and siirv'tved for a time to remind men that the bitter 
climate had not alwaj'S existed. 

Great rainstorms in summer rivalled great snowstorms 
in winter There are signs in the latest Chalky Boulder Clay 
that the ice reached the outskirts of London, 

l*he Mousterian people must for a time have lived along¬ 
side tile Aurignatians. who. being of so vastly superior a 
type, finally crushed them out. At the rock-shelter of 
Audi, in the ^'allcy of the V&Arc. a good many flint tools 
of Mousterian manufacture were found which had copied 
the new .'lurignadan manner of flaking, forming almost a 
transition betiveen the tools of tlie two ages. Since 
two types of humans seem to have had no connexion 
with each other, it may be that a few early arrivaJs of 
Aurignacian race left a few of their tools among the mass 
of iMoiisterian implements. The Mousterians were not par¬ 
ticular about the kind of stone of which they made their 
tools, and were apt to use whatever was local. It may be 
that the inclement climate made traviilluig for barter a 
difficult projxisition, and so they made shift with what was 
handy. Even at the coldest period the South of France 
was favoured in cILmate, and the people who lived in the 
Rocliers Rouges at Menton must have had an easier time 
than their brother farther north. Tlic very liard con¬ 
ditions stunted and, vreakened theNeamlertbaJ race, making 
them unfit in cveiy way to compete with ttieir verj" superior 
C'ro-Magnon successors. But by the time they disappeare<l, 
either slain id battle or submerged, they had peopled Europe 
for thousands and thousands of years. 

The ^^o^sterian era was in time a far longer period than 
the four periods of the tapper I*al2ef>hthic Age put together. 
It was in this age that men were first driven to seek the 
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shelter of the foot of difis ot mouths of caves, though in 
sumnicr had open campa, and maybe this ihst necesaty 
to crowd together instead of living the wild, free life of 
huntera affected their physique. The extreme damp must 
Imve been very trying, and some of tiie bones foimd show 
that both animolB and men stiffered from rheumathtm. 
There arc places where uitli animals denoting a warm cli¬ 
mate tools of the Mousterian culture are found, such as 
Monti^rcs. near Amiens tFranceJ, Krapina (Croatia!. Tau- 
bach aitd Ehritigsdorf. near Weiraai (Germany), and Menton, 
on the Franco-Italian Ri'nicra, 

Now lor the hrst time men buried their dead, laying them 
on the floor of their caves or roclc-slieltcrs. No doubt when 
they shifted a camp perpetnally, in the times when the 
climate favoured a roving life, a deatli would at once canse 
the abandonment of the camp as a place of ill-luck, and 
the dead would be devoured by wild animals. The majority 
of skeletons must liave crumbled in the course of centuries; 
only those exceptionally protected would survive. 

.\s early as 1848 a skull was extracted from Forbes 
Quarry. Gibraltar, w'hich w-as later classified as of Ncander- 
tlial type. It was in 1856 that some workmen, clearing out 
a small limestone grotto jn the valley of Neauderthal, not 
far from Diisseldorf, came on a skeleton, which they partially 
rlestroyed. The skull-cap. part ot the legs and arras, a 
collar-bone, and fragments of the rest were rescued and 
placed in the iimseimi at Bonn. Much (hscussion raged 
ovet this find. Sebaaffhausen, Busk, Huxley, Virchow. 
Lyell, King. ;md Schwalbe all discussed its age. and it was 
nearly forty years before its universal recognition as a 
definite type of liuman. known as the Neanderthal man, 
or to the Frendi as Mousterian man. 

the most com pie tc skeleton of ilousterian age was 
that found in a small grotto at La Chapelle-aux-Samts, in 
Toirtee, France, In i<)o8 two French Abbes of the name 
of Bouyssonifi and. the AbW Bar don foimd this burial in a 
chteh cut in the clayey soil of the grotto. Tlie good state of 
pre5cn.'atlon of this man's skeleton was partly due to there 
being no great weight of deposits overlying it. oniy a ihick- 
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ness of betwi'ccn 3^1' 4® centimetics. 3 fflicie the remains 

were toots of Moustcrian type, and the bones of animats 
itidnde those of the hyena, horse, woolly rhinoceros, rein¬ 
deer. bison, and wolf/ From the cast taken of the skull 




NriNpiRtSAt. Ssuu. tiwiM ti' CitAPeixa- AtJx-SATKTs. 
CkwAMv. FiiAWi:* 
h ffiiwyt 

a rather low type of brain is suggested, and the man's 
height was not more than 5 feet 4 inches; he had slightly 
curved thigh-bones. The iaw was heavy, and he bad a 
mdimeniary chin. 

Two Belgian invt.'stigators. de Puydl and Lohest, luul 
found in iBUd at Spy, in the province of Namur, Belgium. 
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nearly complete slcelctuns of two individuals with flint 
tools and remains of animals typical of Mousteimn times. 
V'anoiis other remains have been found in difierent parts of 
the world, and from a stndy «f the whole collection a very 
definite picture can be formed of thi.'s type of human, who 
» now extinct. These people were short, with heavy, over¬ 
hanging ey'ebrDW-ridges and receding foreheads, hardly any^ 
chin, and a narrow, tong skull. It seems probable that 
the big toe was more or less prehensile, and from the curve 
of the leg- and thigh-bones that Uxe normal attitude was 
not quite erect. 'Fbey w'alked on the outer side of the foot, 
which had little arch, and they had two peculiarities in 
common w'itii atuhmpoid apes — the forearm was very short 
in comparison with the upper arm and the shin in ccrai- 
parison ivith the thigh, 'fhe very receding, almost non¬ 
existent chin is one of tlie most charactcrtstic: traits in the 
face of iloustcrian man. The diin is considered essentially 
a human characteristk, and one of the chief differences 
between early man and the ape. The chin is here, btit 
very slightly developed. Teeth do not alter as much as 
skulls, and Mousterian man had quite modem teeth, though 
on account of the food he ate they were soon worn <lown. 
Though worn, they were not decayed. The muscles of 
the jaw show tlial the teeth were more used to emsh than 
cut, whidt argues a ^Tgetarian more than a meat diet. 
The root of the nose was depressed, and the nose itsdf 
rather fiat and wide, but tills organ differs more from the 
noses nf apes than do those of modem men. There was 
plenty of room in the skull for a brain, hut the convolu¬ 
tions of the brain-matter were far simpler than arc found 
in any human race now. From the small ^^evdoJmlcnt of 
the frontal lobes, the seal of intellectual power, it seems 
likely that MoiLsterian man was not worried by deep Uiiiik- 
ing, and in this matter was less arlvauL-cd t^n ilie most 
primitive of existing peoples. He had probably no greatly 
developetl power of speech. Neanderthal man had a wider 
face than modem man. and a tinker and broader neck. 
All hLs bones were thicker. 

Sir Arthur Keith thinks Uiat the peculiarities of the 
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Ncatiderthal typf may have been due tt> tliu juirUcular 
activity ol the stnull pituitary gland at the base of the 
brain. Men of thb race varitKl slightly in tjT>e in <Mcrent 
countries, as Europeans do tt>-day. 

In 1908 d ceremonial burial was found in the rock- 
shclter of Le Mouslier. in tlw ViJtftro valley. A youth 
about si.\teen lay wltli his head cm a stone pillow, his right 
forearm propping it. The split and burnt bones of wMd 
cattle and a stout axe {C 9 »p de f>i»ng) were buried with 
him. This skeleton was sold for a very large sum to 
Germany by Otto Hauser, the man mentioned before as 
having a lease of some of the most interesting prehistoric 
sites in France. There were two rock-shelters one above 
the other at Le Houstier. shdWTUg that it was inhabited all 
through the age, and by the Aurignacians in later days. 
The first remains of what is known as Neanderthal man 
were found in 1848 at Forbes Quarry, Gibralt;^; and in 
1S64, at the meeting of the British Association, this Gibraltar 
skull was compared ivith that found at Ncjinderthal, but 
tlie subject at that lime did not create much mterest. The 
skull is now known to have been associated with Mousterian 
tools, and modem research revealed its real importance. 

At Gibraltar in June 19^6 Dr Dorothy A- E, Garrotl, 
excavating a rock-sheltcr originally discovered by the 
Abbe Henri Brcuil in 191?, came on a skull embedded m 
the matrix. This skull is of Muiistcrian date, anti is con¬ 
sidered by Sir ,^hur Keith to be that of a boy of ten years 
of age. Mousterian tools and animal remains were also 
found. Dr Garrod still continue her investigatious. 

At Krapina, in Croatia, there were remains of ten or 
twelve broken skulls and many otlier bones in a cave which 
had tiriginahy been hollowed out by the river now far below 
it. Some of the bones had been burnt, a fact which sug¬ 
gested that these people were cannibals. Bui, as the 
Abb6 Brcuil pointed out. the bones, though broken, were 
not split lengtliwise in the maiiiier followed when tnarrow, 
one of the great delicacies of cannibal feasts, is to be b\- 
tracted. The bones were broken and dispersed tltrougb 
the layer it may have been the remains of a cannibalistic 
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funeral feast. Tliesc people were of Ndmdertlial type, 
witli slight variatuins due no doubt to local peculi^'ties. 
Before It was ei^vattd lliis cave was entirely blootced by 




XEAS'DisaTiiAL SKtiA riKtM FoiUKS <;UAMV. CrxmAi.TAm 
/M lb Hmaum bVAtarit HUtirt\ 

rocks Jallifn from tlie roof and sand and stones washed in 
in times of Hood. 

Yet another NcandertliaJ man was found in 1909 at La 
Fcirassie, in Dordogne, in a rock-sltcltcr which Mil. Capitan 
and Peyrony had been studying for ten years. ITiis imm 
did not seem to have been btirii'd; perhaps he just lay 
down to die hi his own shelter, and ttie. dust of ages covered 
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Mm A ytar Utcf a second slidelon^ whic]! may he that 
of a woman, was found not far from tin; Brst, and then 
fragments of tbreo clLiIdreu who had Jjeen buried. A mtU 
burial, of a child, revealed some inteteating peculiarities. 
As in the case of four of the otber skeletons at La Ferrassic, 
there was an overlying slab of stone to protect the body* 
a triaitgular grave had been dug, and the corpse was 
beheaded. Diis strange custom crops up at intervals and 
in all parts of the world. The legs were bent back. On 
the underside of the stone slab were cup-marks cut in the 
stone. Eocks on which these are cut occur all over die 
w'orld, Europe. Asia. Africa, and America ail possessing 
Except that they must have bad to do with 
some of the oldest existing cults of tlie dead we cannot tell 
their meaning, but though this has been forgotten the 
reverence in which they were held still exists, and they arc 
to be met with on londy moom, in forests, on die waiLs of 
churches, or in museums, their age-long nij’sterj' enwrapping 
and guarding them. 

A place where there were many remains of this age is 
r a Qaina (Charente), where Dr Henri Martin in the course 
of years of careful research found a skeleton of a ^lousterian 
woman resembling tlie Meandeithal type, the skull of a child 
of eight, and fragments of about eighteen otlter individuals. 

At St Breladc's Bay, in Jersey, human teeth of this age 
were found similar to those of the burial at ICrapini. 

There are various other human remains of uncertain date* 
for since one culture glided into the other imperceptibly they 
cannot be exactly placed. Two teeth were fo und i n a deposit 
at Taubach. near Weimar; the great kiigtli of Hie molar 
and the ridging of the enamel have nuide some people thunk 
it is a chimpajizce^s tooth. Kear were the traces of heartlis 
ajid bones of SUph^s anfi^uus. At Ehrmgadorf. near 
Widmar, a jaw W'as found in I9t4' two years later part 
of a child's skeleton, including its jaw and some teeth. 
Both jaws show an absence of chin, and resemble the 
Ficanderthal type. They are tliought to belong to tlie Old 
Mousterian times. 

A skull found at Talgai, Queensland, Australia, and showm 
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tu the iiicEnbeni of the lintish Association at tlietr meeting 
in Sydney in 1514, was described by Dr Stewart Smith as 
that of a boy Of fifteen. Near it were foum] the bones of 
extinct animais, Sir Artfiur Keith said that no fossil type 
known hud teeth and palate so nearly resetnhlitig those of 
an anthropcitd ape as this Tafgai skull, yet in actual date 
it may be* not far removed from the Neanderthal nvan of 
Burope. 

In 1925, during tjie digging of the foundations of Lloyd's 
new building in Leadeiihail Street, London, part of a skull 
was unearthed. It was described by Professor Elliot Smith 
as tliat of a lefL-handed woman of forty-five. The skull 
found in undisturbed gravel 4.2 feet below the surface, at 
the same level as tenia ins of the wooUy rhinoceros, and lias 
been compared to both the IHltdown and Neanderthal tt'pes. 
This so-called " Lady of Lloyd’s " is tlie second most anciejil 
skull found in Britain. 

In Noveuber 1925 a skull was found near Cohuna, 
Victoria.. Australia, which Professor Mackenzie claimed as 

the most archaic skull known tosdence." The diaineter of 
the canine teeth exceeded that of those of the Piltduw*n skull. 

Anotiier interesting part of a skull of Mousterian age was 
found by Mr 1 urc'iJJe-^Petre iu 1935 while excai'ating on 
behalf of the Britisli Sdiool of Archarology in Jerusalem. 
The skull was found tn tlie Rubber’s Cave near the Lake of 
4 jafilee, and is therefore known as the Galilee skull. It is 
of the Neanderthal type, with immensely thick eyebrow- 
ridges. The parts found included the forehead, right cheek¬ 
bone, and part of the floor of the skull. The dissolved lime 
salts iu the cave had contributed to tlic preservatiun of tlie 
remains, i'he man seems to fiave been of the same type, 
and tlie tools found near of the same technique, as those of 
tlie Mousterian epoch in Euiupc. 

W'hen making tools Mousterian man preferred to strike 
off a flake and fashion it rather than chip a heavy nmlula 
into shape. This is a great advance, not in skill, but in 
saving of time and material, from the method used by earlier 
races. He aLso used bones as anvils, though lie did nut make 
6ne bone tools, but satved and banged and scratched with 
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bontis, uang thtm as puahiirs ajid.stilettos. It may fac, oi 
cotirst;, tiiat thero were more hone tooE lliau we think, for 
bone U so perishable compared fiinl that only a ^uiU 
propoiTtion would survive, and it is likely that where there 
was a scarcity of thnt man would use bone. 

Some of the Sint cores or disks iound are called tortoise* 



XifJ^ Galilee Skcu-i suowoo tuk BKaw-KiiiuE:!i 


cun.-s " from their shape. From tliese Mouslerian man tuid 
struck od blades of a certain sliape known as " LevolloU 
flakes." Another tool was tvbat the Prench coll the coup de 
poing (literally " blow of a flst "), known in Fngiish (not so 
expressively) as '* hand-oxe." Of these there were varied 
shapes. A flatj oval type is colled by tlie French litnande 
(” dab'lish," which flsh it resembles in shape). A mare 
usual kind is peaT^shaped, thick in the middle, and with 
bevelled sides, ending in a point or a chisel edge. Little 
heart-shaped ones are flaked all round. 
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^1(^11 hard river pebbltts asliatiimers. The Mousteriaits 

depended much oti *' points ; these tools wt-re made of a 



hake with oue flat suiface, trimmed at ttie edge, pointed at 
the end, and leaf-simpcd or triangular. Some almond- 
shaped. bi-faced tools are relics of older times. In the 
Sahara deposits duiible-slioiiddered points have been found. 
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.Men in this agie had scrapeis for cleaning skins, the edge 
sliglitly serrated ; a lew of these scrapers were made ai the 
edge of a blade—two tools in one. They had also knives 
for cutting and a few awb. 

These tools of the Old Mou.stenan industry can also Im: 
ealietl of Levailois type, from Levallois'Peret, near Paris, 
where there were fomnl first certain oval flakes having a hiilb 
of percussion on one side only, and faceted on the other •, 
these flakes and blades of the same type were chipped from 
cores careXolly prepared (very often tortoise-cores), aodliave 
on the striking plane a little facet made by numerous littk 
blows. Almost all Mousterhin tools show this technique. 

This race of heavily made men, the most recent repre¬ 
sentatives of a very old human race, had a wide distribution. 
They roamed the banks of the Thames, the Somme, and the 
Marne, tlie Meuse, the lihinc, and tile Danube. Their 
habitations are found in llie caves of Kent’s Hole, iu Devon- 
shire, and Pavitand, in Wales, in the rock-shelters and caves 
of France, in Belgium, on the Italian Riviera at Grimaldi 
and the Grotto delte Fate, in Spain, Germany, Switzerland, 
in Austria, Poland, and Russia, Asa Minor, Egypt, and a 
great part of Africa. One of the greatest ractai changes we 
know of s^vept these people away. They knew no art, yet 
they invented variety and handiness In tools and housing 
as a protection from a rigorous climate. They c hanged Uieir 
diet to suit tlieir altered conditions, and lived in some parts 
of the world with other races, stich as the negroids of 
Grimaldi. During the latest intcr-gladal epoch they kiie^v 
ratlier hotter conditions, and had probably invaded Europe 
during the time of die penultimate glaciation, driven by that 
bitter cold from more northern ami eastern lands, lliey 
became cjctinct at least tw'enty thousand years ago. after 
they had fought a long fight agiunst bitter cold, and wlien 
the temj^erature rose and life became rather easier they were 
swept from the scene by men more higlUy cntlnwed, who had 
not their difficulties to contend with. 
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THE LOWER PALjEOLITHIC AGE—ACHEt!LE,\S‘, 

chellean. and fre-chellean eras 

And incb by iia<h the 

Like dbi^y iu tha ^jceun 

And Lndi by Qicb the gliinii^ 

ThjtTgnlniljD bonMcra IptO bn uti^ er^rtay. 

J<^ C. \iACMt% 

W HEX we come to consider the pioneers of preh Lstor\‘ 
we find timt Great BriCdn leads the way. As long 
ago as 1690 Mr Conyers found a pear-shaped band- 
axe {couf^ lie poiwg) with an dephant's tooth in Gray's itin 
Lane, on what had once been the Thames river-bank. It 
was near some dephaat-bones, and Mr Conyeis had the aente- 
ness to see that these bones were different from those of the 
modern elephant. He put them down to some tdepliant 
used by the Romans, and recognized that the Thames region 
must have heen very diSermtt in the time of the tool. Tlte 
implement, which W'as of Upper Chdlean workmanship (a 
phase to be described later in this chapter), is now in Uie 
British Museum, described as *' a large black flint shaped 
into the figure of a spear's point." this description showing 
that long before prehistory was even dreamt of as a subiect 
a British observer had recognized human handiwork in the 
chipped stone. 

A century later, in 1797, Mr John Frere, F.R.S., wrote 
an account of the cliipp^ flint implements he had dis¬ 
covered at Hoxne, in Suflotk. Judging from the position 
in which they were found he ascribed them to ’* a very 
remote period indeed, and to a people who had tiot the 
use of metals.” His account was published by J. Evans 
find Prestwlch after the discoveries of .'i. Boucher de 
Ferthes. 

The next important papm on chipped flints were pub¬ 
lished by .M. Boucher de Perthes, of AbbevUle, France, who 
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niadE a study of those he had found io the Somme valley 
gravels. He daimed that they were of Deluge age, and 
his wb$ laii^ed at. Dr Rigollot, of .-Viniens, who had 
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at first been of those who disbelieved the claim of SI. Boucher 
<ie Perthes, later, by bts discoven* in 14154 siitiilar imple¬ 
ments 10 feet belQ%%' the surface at Saint-Acheul. near 
Amiens, was converted to the Ireliefs of JI. Boucher tie 
Perthes. The latter reasoned tlmt since the iluvtatilc gravels 
in which he was searching were, he believed, uf Deluge age, 
therefore remains of nmii sliouJd be found in them. He 





VltQM S M,1T' AcMUl , -LOtiJtCtKl? ftT BOUCftBII 

ftitmd sliaped flints v-itti bones of the elephant and rhinoceroSv 
Both of Uiesc discoverers Miicn: scoffed at and disbelieved, so 
new is the oldest of all subjects, and so loth is man to believe 
in his long ancestry. Like wine, genealogies] records must 
not be kept tfx) long for fesr of deterioration. 

Otlier investigators were not slow to come forward, among 
whom may be mentioned Prestwicti and Evans, and Lartct 
and Gaiidry, who recognized in [863 tlie truth of tile state¬ 
ments of Boucltcr dc Perthes. The Lower Palzeoiithic in¬ 
dustry resembiing the types of tools found at Saint-AcheuJ 
by Dr Rigollot was at first called Achculcan ; later this term 
was reserved for the deveJopniMit of tlie tools found at 
Chelies'sur-Mame, rvhich are known as CJrcUean when the 
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titma of Eteffkaf tintigtms is abundant. Thi? modLEcatLan 
was not at ail happy, because the Gielles site contains only 
rolled primitive implements, and is later in formation than 
the old gravels of Saiiit-Acheiii. All tools of earlier date 
and rougher technique are simply classed as Pre^.'hell can. 
Traces of this Adieulean civilization are to 1 >e found over die 
whole of Africa, in A«a Minor and Wot Asia as far as India, 
and in the so nth and west ofEurojie (England, France, Spain, 
and Italy), but nunc in other parts of the world, though 
such a development has often been suggested wrongly. 
India, was already the boundary and end of the European 
world, and from {Thellcao times onward lorms part of it. 
We are apt not to realize how much India has shared in tJie 
vicissitudes iind advances of Western Europe, so that no 
storm can occur in the progress of one without the waves 
dashing over the other. 

The industries of the Lower Paleolithic civilization, though 
divided into different stages, have so many siinikritics 
that they can be described as a whole. They consist of a 
collection of tools, the most elaborate t>Tjes of which are 
bi'faced, more or less almond-shaped, with a cutting edge, 
the centre thick, the point sumetimes rounded, sometunos 
rectangular, or pointed like a pick cr like an axe. Some 
tools are very long, otheni oval, heart-shaped, triangular, 
and occasionally circular. Some of tlicse tools were used 
by Imnd, as round tlie base a large surface of the original 
skin of the flint nodule or pebble can be seen, proving that 
it was not hafted. The three different styles of technique, 
Achculcan, CheEean, and l^re-CheUcan, can be traced tn the 
varieties of form and workmanship in the hand-axes. The 
tools were sometimes made of nodules or pebbles cut into 
shape will a liammer-stone. This makes a thick tool, 
chidly to be fouJid among the early types. In some later 
times the cotvls were made on large flakes, cul fmm the 
Hint cores and thitrne<i with trimming and retouch. This 
secondary work, which w'as very line in ,-\chculean and Late 
CheUcan times, was rather coarse and rough in Early fhellean 
and Pre-Chellean days. When the base of these two-faced 
tooLs Ls cutting ami thin, the tool was probably inserted at 
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right angles in a handle so as to make the head of a cltib, 
a kind of hattteaxe. a verj' usefid weapon In fighting wiM 
beasts. There were numbers of other tools witb slight 
modirteatioos, struck off flints of ah sizes. The flakes, 
contrary to those of Mousterian times, show that the nucleus 
from which they were taken had no special preparation. 
They were simply struck ofi, and show a single striking 
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platform. Their great sbe leads one to think that they 
may not have been struck off by hand, but with some type 
of mallet. 

With these principal tools there were many of secondary 
importance, particularly of E^iy CheUean and I’re-CheUeaii 
^te tools fcH" cutting, piercing, scratching, and scraping. 
In Achculcan days there were very varied forms of side- 
sempers. points, and knives. AU these were used in a 
hundred ways for hunting, killing, or for making wooden 
tooLs. very' few of which have beeti presers-ed. 

One of tile few wooden articles which have sur^'ived is the 
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point of a spoar, founfl by Air Razdodine Warren in the peat 
at OactoD-on-Sea. near some mnains of Eiephas aaii^us, 
Allhongh the Ciacton-on->Sea site is of Old Paleolithic age, 
the industry there shows no double-faced tools, only 
though not Mousteiian ones, but probably contemporaneous 
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with the Upper ChcUean levels! Where a stray wooden 
Implement has been preserved by a luck^* chance, thousands 
timsi have perished. 

Recent Acheiilean industries are mixed with the oldest 
Alousterian ones, and show the two-faced, pointed tj-pe of 
tool of a small siae found at LaJVUcoque, in Dardogne, a tool 
like a stone lancc-poinl. In the Early Achetdean times these 
lance-points were much heavier, and were often found witli 
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very canefiiUy made ' <iai^fish ‘ toO’U ijlitttartdis}. These 
' dab-fish ' tools were smaller, thinner, and more akilfuJly 
made as the age advanced. The Acheulean workman often 
gave his coup de poi»g a cmioiis twist, and by his method 6i 
chipping made a smaller, lighter, and more elegant tool thnn 
Ills predecessors. 

As hint found on the surface of die soil Is fissured by the 
atmosphere and unsmtable lor tool-making, man soon started 
mining for this materiial. At first it was not systematic 
mining as in Neolithic days, but small pits were dug in the 
seams of chalk in wliich the flint nodules were embedderl. 
A good example ol such mining was recently discovered by 
Mr W. f{. Cook and Mr J. R. Kill i rk at Rochester, in tlic 
Medway valley, 

I'hdtean and Achcultan man lived in oiit-of-door camps, 
and must have done a great deal of travelling. He was a fine 
hunter. He worked all through the oncoming of an Icc 
Age, having started in semi-tropical conditions, and adapted, 
himself far better than the animal world to changing tem- 
peratuic. At the end of the .\cheuleaii period rock-shelters 
such as the one at ha Micoque, near Les Eyzies, in Uordogne. 
were popular as places of residence affording more protection 
against cold. 

Some flakes and liand-axes of (Ihellean type were found at 
Creswell Crags, in Derbyshire, associated with remains of 
cave-bear, cave-lion, and hyena, sabre-toothed tiger, and 
hip^potamus (those of the last two tmich water-warn). 
This site is Unportani as being the most northedy point in 
Britain at which the habitation of Early Paleolithic man 
been prtivcd. There is no proof that man lived in the actual 
cave hare, for the Ends are water-wom, having fallen down 
chimnej'S or ftssures in ihe surface soil and having been 
washcil into the posidon in which they arc found. Cresivdl, 
though never submergetl, seems to have been surrounded 
by the ice sheet in later times, so that the next tools found 
belong to the Upper Aurignacian cultuie. 

U is not certain tfiat Acheuleaii man has left a single bone 
of himself to guide iia In the study of bis type. TJie only 
human remains found are attributed to the Old t7hellean 
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period, l)ut these are nor dated by any very deiinite tools, 
AH that we ran say is that they are of very great age, for the 
bones of very andent animats are found in the same strata, 
\Miat is known as the tialley Hill skull was found at Galley 
Hill, in the chalk of the Thames valley. It was claimed at 
first as being of Adieulean age, hui tlds is not generally 
accepted 

The vejy old sartd-beds of ilaucr, neat Heidelberg, which 
contain the warm Pre-CheHetin fauna of Efeptias (tttiiqHtts, 
Khinoc^fis eirttsetn, and three types of horse, etc., yielded 
a hiunan lower jaw. The discovery was made in 1907, 
The jaw is almost complete, very massive, atn! there is no 
dun. The teeth arc humaii, although vm' htg, the canines 
being no longer than the other teeth, showing that man did 
not use his teeth for defence; the jaw' is otherwise extra¬ 
ordinarily brutal in appearance. In some respects this 
Heidelberg jaw is nearer to that of the great apes than to 
that of man ; and the jaw of Neanderthal man is exactly 
half-way betw^een that of Heidelberg and the modem jaw, 
showing the way evolution came. There was Ultie room for 
the tongue to tnove in the mautlt of Heidelberg man ; he 
cannot liave used speech as w'c do, though his range of sound 
would be more varied than in an animal. 

The next great discovery was made in England in tgiz 
by Mr C, SJawson, a geologist. Labourers in search of road- 
metal, while digging at Piltdotvn, near Lewes, in SusmtK. came 
on a bit ol skull, which they brought to Mr Dawson. Some 
years later at the same place lie found a bigger piece, part 
of tlu’; frontal of tlie some skull, broken at the time of the 
deposition uf the bed ol sanrls and gravels in which it lay. 
A careful search was made, which disclosed [lart of the right 
side of a jaw, a canine, and some fossilized bones of hippo¬ 
potamus, A primitive type of elephant known as stegodon, 
deer, beaver, etc. There were also a few very* primitive tools, 
llie discoverer claimed that Piltdown man was of Pre- 
riiellean tyj>e. The toy Is were no gtiidc to the age, bdng 
only rough flakes wilhoiu type. An elephant's hone, 
apparently worked at one ejul. found near the skull was first 
hailed as an implement, but the Abbe Breuil stated that the 
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workittg had been done by the teeth of a giant fieaver 
(tixi^ntbcriuni), whidi had gnawed H. The riimaina of 
beaveas were indeed found near. 

PUtdown is on the banks of tlie Ouse, and some of the 
oldest animaJ bones on the site liail been innnh rolled anti 




Restoseo or tna PtLTXMjwa SKOit 
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water-worn, washed in evidently from some older layer. 
Tile human bones are not rolled, and so are more likely- of 
the age of the gravels on which they lay. These gravels are 
older than those of the existing streams ol the count ly. 

The discovery of fragments of a. second sknU and a tooth 
similar to one of the first jaw permitted of a better rccon- 
stmetion, but as nifitlier tvas more ttian fragmentary there 
U some latitude for x-arieties of interpretation. All the 
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saints, it Ui certain tlmt Ihb bt‘Siij; was not at alJ of KcantUr- 
tlial type, but had a skull inucU more nearly rcwmblinif Unit 
of modem man, but with a jaw like a ehiiupHiuee, iridadiiiE 
a prominent canine. 

Dr Smith Woodward coined a name for this man of 
Piltdown— damvnii. the " dawui man." TLb 
name is objected to hy M. Marcellin Boule on the ground that 
though the PUtdmyn man is ancient he was already (ar on 
the path of evolution. Even thuugh we have as yet no 
accurate knowledge, we know that the histoiy of man’s 
evolution must stretch backu’axd for countless ccniuiics. 
Man is the result of no sudden changes, and is no ' sport.' 
Through the thick mists of an atitkjuity till lately un¬ 
dreamed of the sound of hb plodding footsteps comtis as he 
toils upward, urged on by some inTtsible force to an unknown 
goal. 

Il is difficult to see the exact chronological connexion 
between two such different human types as those of Piltdowii 
and Mauer. The Mauer man seems to have been the 
primitive Neanderthal type. Both belong certainly to an 
extremely ancient epoch of the Quatemaiy Age, and may be 
of eitherChelJeai) or Pre-Chellean datei It is not uniiossibk 
that tliey were contemporaries, and they bear undotiblcrl 
witness to the original complexity of the human species and 
the diversity of its types even at such a very early stage of 
development. 

The Old PalsEolitluc industries are, as has been said, to be 
found generally on the actual sites of the open-air camps in 
whtdi the men of that age lived. These camps were covered 
ill later days by otlier deposits or by duviutile sands or 
gravels or glacier boulder clays. The industries consist of 
flints ivith acute angles and flints the angles of which aro 
battered or water-w'om, The valley oi the Somme is the 
classic region for tliese iudustriBS, the principal stations being 
Saiiit-Adieul, Montiires, and AbbevtUe, 

The Somme valliiy is cut cnit of the clialk platform of 
Picardy. I he river left at varying levels a series of grave) 
beds and sands, witnesses of the successive epochs of its 
excuvutiiig work. There are four tertaces, at 6o, 40, 30. 
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and 15 meir^ rcspcctiveJy, not ^*oiintiiig that of tlic bvel 
to-iJay, Thb modL^m bvel hides tliL" lovrer beti, ^rhit'li nirdt 
Amiens U 15 m<!:U«5 btJow the river-level and as niuch as 
30 inetres at the rivers mouth. 

Each of these terraces is complex, for Uie cutting down 
was not continuous—the activity of the river went in cycles* 
First it cut, then it filled up bed, so that tlie deposited 
material sometimes covers the t^d of an earlier age. In 
this way, while Chdtean industries are found 10 the upper 
sands of tlie second terrace and hi tlic bottom gravels of 
the later terrace^ Pre'Cheilean tools are found only in the 
gravels of the same terrace^ and recent Chellean or Old 
Mousterian implements only in gravds and sands of tlie twu 
lowest levels. \Vhile the sand and gravds of tliesc tover 
levels were being laid do^Ti the wind and rain fornie^l on 
the liigher terraces certain deposits called ' hsesii,’ not due to 
river activity. 1*hc oldest loe^ is rarely found preserved 
lower than the second terrace* being often washed out by 
later river erDsion, The young loess is iud down unifonnly 
on all tciraces, even on the most recent, where it is found 
under the peat and marshy groimd of the. most mudeni betL 
It viTds the study of these successive beds, as miidi due 
to huviatHe as to atmospljcric action* which first allowed 
ih Comment definitely to establish the EiitKli^dsioiiij of the 
Old PaLtolithic Age in Northern France. 

I’he Pre-Chellean industries in the 40-TTjetre gravels are 
associated willi the remains of very old warm fauna, such 
as Ekphiis of an old type, Etephas mcyjidwnali$, 

Rhinoc^ri:t.% viyaseifs, and Ehmoc€r€>i^ great hippo¬ 

potamus* sabre-toothed tiger, giant beawr, etc. 

Upper Clidk^an remains are found in sands ^perposed 
an these gravels md at the base of aU recent terraces 
WTiile Old Che^lfeai^ tools ate found bi the sands of terraces 
j and 2, sands whicli oveiiie the gravels, the older Acheulean 
is at the base of the old loess, and the middlfi or later in 
its upper Icveb. The fauna no lunger sfiow^ 

nor if/rMJtMSp nor the sabre^tootlied 

tiger, but lion and a younger and fiirtliiEir evuKetl fattna* 
Fhere are certain signa ut the end oI Upper Chelkan 
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times in the second terriicc tliat there was a cold epoch, 
for the chalk-beds have betro siiijjcctcd to bard frost, and 
cnmibti'd in by the river's ^ge. Mammoth remains 
confirm Uiis testittiony of a coUl dim ate. 

Upper .\chenle<an tools are found only on tlie surface of 
tlie old loess beneath the )Vitirtger hvsa. Various .Mousterian 
stages are reprcseritcd at the base and in various levels of 
the younger Loess. an<l in the sands and gravels of the lowest 
terrace. 

Loess was formed in lire arid periods of dhuate under 
steppe conditions, being wind-blown sand nr finely pounded 
cock crushed by glaciers iUiiJ spread over the Hat grimnd 
in Limes of llood. J.i>ess is co>np<tsed of fine quartii sand 
and carbonate of chalk. The chalk dissoh'ed by rainwater 
is deposited in curious concretions known as “ dolls " of 
loess. I n certain districts the glacier water was Ltiick with 
tills sand and chalk and spread out when far enuiigh from 
its souroe, leaving Hat atretchea of mud, A wind alivajrs 
blew from the glaciers owing to the ciKiling of air above 
them, and tins wind, drying tlw mnd-tlats, finally blew tlie 
mud (become sand) before it, depositing it W'hcne it now^ 
lies. As this could take place only when the glaciers ivcre 
large enough to create these wide mud-dats the loess can 
liave been deposited only during the- glacial periods, which 
accounts for tlic separated layers and for their position 
fiutsidc the area of the icefields. There are only three 
layers of loess known, though tliere are thought to have 
been four glaciations. On tlic top of a loess layer is a 
laytir of loam, due to a wiimier period succeeding u glacial 
one, during whicli much min felt, and, sinking into the loess, 
dissolved the lime and oxidized the iron in it. the result of 
this acrion being the turning of the loess into loam. By the 
depth of the learn it can bo seen whether thii^ more genial 
pericHl was Jong or sliori. 

The younger loess, in which Moustcrian and Aurignacian 
Tools were found, was tile result of the Fourth or last Ice 
Age. The older loess, iti which are l^te Acbeukan remains, 
must have been deposited in the third glaciation. Accord¬ 
ing to M, Cummont, tiierc arc signs of a yet older loess going 
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back to Upper niellean times, and which must have been 
dae to the Second ice Age, 

Tlie remains of A cold fauna are found in loess^marnmotb. 
Rhinoceros fiehortwts^ and reindeer, the latter only in the 
recent la5'eT, 

In the latter half of Adieulean times the dimate grew 
steadily worse with the oncoming of the Third Ice Age, 
great rain and Hoods preceding the snowstoons of Early 
Mousterian times. As we go backw'ard our information 
grows more scanty, and the periods of time immensely 
longer than those dealt with In more modem eras. 
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climate. CiEOLOGIC.VL aJNDlTTONS, AND ANIMALS 
IN THE l,OWER PAL.€OLmiIC AGE 

Tinir* miu| luht Iwcuy, 

Im master ami cl xht Lund 

A, C- 

I T is extremely inijwrtiint to to e^blisli tlie 
correladofi between the temice, the deposits of the 
terrace, ami the different Ice Agies, and first to know 
something abfint tliese uxtriKirdinaiy phenomena. Much 
rliscussion lios raged over tlie number and duratifin of the 
Ice Ages. JJrs Feticfc and Obennaier after niuidi. study, 
Ujo one Jn tlie Aljjs and the other in the I'yrenees. derkr^ 
for four glacialium or Ice Ages, and Ur Penck named them 
after four little streams which flow down from the Alps, 
the Wfirm (the most recent), Riss, .Mimkl, and Giiiu. 
‘1 hese ice periods are divided one irc>iii the other by inikicr 
epochs, or mter-gtacial stages, in winch plants and animals 
loving a warmer climate relumetJ to the lands from whence 
they had been driven by .\retie cuiidition^ The different 
gladatinns were not of equal severity, nur the iiiter-gbicial 
periods qf equal warmth and lE!ngth, and in any ease wc 
are confront^ by siicli agis that time begins to have no 
meaning. 

The fourth or Wumiian glaciation was less important 
cluan the third or Kissiaa one, when die snoiv-llue descended 
a thotisand metres lower than iu the later periutL TJw 
level of the siiow-liiie SLvmis much Uie same in the periods 
o( Riss and Mindd, and Uie I'irst or Giini! Ice Age directly 
CQticecncd ojdy Scandhiavia tn Western Europe. 

.\t the moment of the greatest distribution of the ice in 
Europe the Alpine glaciers rtiached Lyon, and the valleys 
of tile Vosges and Pyrenees were icc-j'dletL An 
slieet of ice covered all Scandinavia, tiic North Sea, 
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Scotland, North England, nearly all Wales, aiul reached far 
bej'ond the present westeni c:oiu^t-line of Ireland. Holland, 
HdgLum. the greater piirc of Germany, and wide tracts of 
Russia were all overlaid by tills huge mass of ice. North 
Anuirica had its ke-shect, and the Rockies their glaciers like 
the Alp^. 

England, France, and Scaiidinana atiffeied many altera¬ 
tions of land'kvel in Qnatfimar^' tJntes, The land at one 
period extended far out into what k now the (iulf of (ias- 
cony, and the Breton coast-line stretched far beyond its 
present limits. A gri>at ri\'er ran from England into i'raiice 
in a wide Vidlcy now submerged by the Etiglisli Channel. 

^Jany theories have been suggested to account fur tlic 
production of an Ice .Age. The changes Tiave been ascril)ed 
to the alteration of tlie earth's err bit round the sun, which 
xsirks from a circle to an ellipse. The earth's path being 
at present almost, though net quite, circular ruund tlie 
sun, and wirrter in the Northern HcmispJtere occturing 
when the earth is in perihelion, or at the point of the ellipse 
nearest Ltie siiii, the temperature Ls modilied arid the earth 
brought in its col dr's! [xiriud nearest to the source of its 
tincrgy. The occurrence of Ice Ages has alstr Ijeeu itscribed 
to the precesaon of the equinoxes, which would intruxluce 
a huger eccentricity into the earth’s orbit. The weak point 
of all these theories is that as farr os is known the glacial 
and ititer-glaciol stages arc not alike in the two tiemispheres, 
iitir are they strictly periodic, nor Jo the glacial periods of 
one hemispliiire correspond to the intcr-giaciations of the 
other. It has been siiggeste<l that the different geographical 
conditions, tlie greater height of mountains and the stn-tcl) 
of glaciers in their vicinity, combined wltii astronomical 
reosotts. especially variations in the phases of sun activity, 
would fully account for the cold of an Ice Age. Alan is 
still too much of a newcoiiier on tlie earth to explain every¬ 
thing ; like a child, he wonders at ami cannot explain the 
surrounding phenamuna. 

rhe animal-; moved abfiut. driven by the variations of 
climate, so that at onti time the .S’orwvgion lemming was 
os far south as Soutlicni France and the reindeer at Menton 
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on tilt Rivicr;]., Santajidor, and in Catalonia. Irac^ of 
the macaque, u kind of ape. have been foimil as far north 
as Norfolk, in the forest ikd de|N'JSits there, and in Iiii\-aria. 
Search in the iilLttvial soil of the plains and valleys of Iiumpc 
has reveal Ml the existence in Old Palaeolithic times of many 
mammals now extinct or driveir to milder countries. 

The clas-sic animals of all the inter-glaciaJ levels were 
Elcf>f}a!i Rhtmetri>& meteftii, Rhatutiro^ etrttscui, 

and »nijor. EUphm miridivnalh was scarce 

in Pjc*(rhi:lk'ai] times, being a survival fmm the earlier Ter¬ 
tiary Age ; with this ekphant there was the sabre-toothed 
tiger, soon extinct, tho macaque, red deer, roe-deer, giam 
deer, the giant beaver, various kinds of bear, the horrie. w'olf, 
and other animals. Of the three kinds of elephant \EUphtii 
anliquus, Ehpfias primi^^nuts. and Elcpha^ mcridienutin] the 
Elebha?: was sLraight-tii.skerl, and left in the later 

cold climate, returning when the warm conditions were 
renetved. Tlie Ekphas primigenius. or wooUy mammotli, 
seems to have entered Western Europe with the lirst glacial 
times, then retired, to moke a reappearance in each glacial 
period. 

Dte Pre-CUelleau and CUellean climate was warm, due 
to the iirst tJiter-glacial periixl between the Ghnz and 
Mindel stages of the first and second glaciations. vSeheulean 
and Cbellean times were marked by great shifting^ of the 
surface of England and France and of the seas surrounding 
Great Britain. The end of the Chellcan period w;is colder, 
as were sotue parts of the Achcidean. 

No date can be jjut to Uie Acheulean and Clielluan Ages. 
Such changes a.s that fmm a warm to a cohl climate require 
the passing of cmrntless centuries. Irefore which the short 
period of historic times is as a bubble on the rolling river 
of the agis. 

The changes of climate and strc<tm levels must have been 
widespread, for the work of the IJntisIi School of Archsco- 
logy in Egypt has proved that ttie Jevds and periods of 
the ancient Nik are almost Jrlentical with tiiose oJ the 
ScjmmL- and rhames valleys. The latest, lo-foot terrace 
contains Mousterian tools, the 5U'fQ0i terrace Adieulean 
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oaei. and tlic loo-fooc terrace Cbdlcaii specimens. There 
wm'. of ooiuso, no glamtiotis in I^gy'pt, but tlie glacial 
pcTii>ds oi Europe were replaced by seasons of flood, 

'I'umiug to tile observations wludi Jinvc l>evn matk’ of 
the succession of terraces in the Somme \‘nlley, we find tliat 
the conclusions apply not only tcf most r>f tlie westem vnUeys 
of EiJir«>pei but as far as the Sile. Among those who have 
recently studied the TliiUTics valley terraces may be men¬ 
tioned such well-kntnvit men as Jilessrs iJewcy, Kegjnalil 
Smith, and Saniiford. Tbcir investtgations show Old Mcn- 
sterian implements, witli at one time a cold, at another time 
a w'arm, faima, on the 50-foat terrace, Aclieutean anrl LTpper 
Ctic'llean on tlit loo-fcn^t tertafe, ('hellcan and Pre-Chcllcan 
in the gravels of lao feet. 

The change to greater \ynrnnh indicated in all deposits of 
Ac:heiiloaii days is seen by the remains of Etephas antiqHus^ 
an Hephant which lived m a warm climate, catitig ilie 
brandies and leaves id trees. At this stage tJie ^coolly 
elephant ami woolly rhiiiocerr>s are alike absent; they 
appeared in France only when the advance of the glaciers 
drove them south ; and in no stage of Acheulcan time-'> Ls 
the reindeer found in Traiicc. 

A very guixl idea of the late iiiter-glacial Horn can be 
gsithered from a study of the tula beds not lar from Paris, 
at Cellc-sottj-Jloret {Scinc-et-Marnn). France, Thii! tiifji is 
a hot-springs deposit lying on the middle river gravel 
temice, and licsides f>Ul Moiisterian type implemimts con* 
tains the remains of bos*, Kg-tree. canaty laurel, sycamore, 
Judas-tree, and spiTidle-trce, all of w'hich require a mild 
climate, Tlie climate vi'as (iir colder at the end of Old 
Palaeolithic times than at the beginning, aud as we work 
backward the fauna cJiangi's almost ttUfHirceptibly, till we 
find oui'sclvi’s at last dealing wdth animals flourisliing iu a 
warm climate. 

Near Zurich there h a deposit of lignite which is all that 
remains of forests wliicb in one intcr-glaciai epoch covert'd 
that pan of the country. 

fou'ard the end «f Acliculean times, with a cold climutc, 
the rn'iunmotli, or w’ftolly elephant, rc^ippcami, at first fit 
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gr&at numbers, witti krgv, curvcd-back ttisks sometiniL's 
23 leet ia lengtl). It had u hca\'y cn^t, a skin twice as tiiick 
as that of the modem dcphaiit, with a layer of fat beneath 
it, so that it was w'cU equipped for a rigorous climate. Its 
chief companion was llie woolly rhinoceros, of which, tlic 
Aufignaeians paftitcd so good a purtrait in the ia,ve of Font- 
de-Gaume. The woolly rhmoccros carried two horns on his 
iioic, aiKl hati u coal tjf hnih wool and hair, tlic horns, 
placed one behind the other, being ftuch a weiglrt on his 
nose that the wuh dividing the nostrils was of bone instead 
of gristle. 

As well as these two terrifying monsters, there were 
^■arious types of horse, some now obsolete, linn, red deer, 
cave-bear, hyena, bis«in, etc. Remains of these animals, 
W'iiich were more indifierent to changes of temperature, 
are found in the Somme valley in the Upper Achculeitn 
deposits (the upper layers of the older loess) and in the 
lower layers of the same loess, 

VVv must now tr\' to see wtiat coimexiutis there are 
between the human industries and the glaciers round the 
I*yrtuieefi, the Alps, in Central Europe, and in Englane!. 
The oldest PalsEolithic industry is found in abundance only 
in the Pyrenees and South-east England, and is scarce in 
the vailet’S of the Rhdne and the Rhine. 

The Abbil Breuil estabUshed the fact that in llw PjTenees 
region. Inking the base the terraces that the geologists 
have distinguished, tiiere is no human industry' in the 
terrace of go metres, but that there art rolled Implemt-nts 
in the do-mcire terrace, showing the appearance of roan 
between the rime of those two. M. Uepdret showed that 
in the valley of the Garonne and in Ari^ge the bo-metre 
terrace joined with the moraine of the glaciers of the Miiidel 
Icc Age. In llte valley of the Garonne the 40-metre terrace 
had been destroyed, but tfiis is not the cose in tlie volleys 
of its tributaries; consequently in ,Ar^^'ge this 40-metre 
terrace is connected with the Rissian moraine, and in all 
volleys die 35-metre lower terraces, containing rolled 
Chellean tools, aiul retaining nou-rolled Mcausterion imple¬ 
ments, are in relation w'ith die maaimmn Wumtian moraine. 
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But the Pyrenean glaciers were smsil!, jiiifl irt tlib cuuntn- 
tumuui {n<lustry 'mus in quartzite, which, makes it tuDrc 
tliihcult to classify the imptements in the subdivisiotus of 
the Oid Palaeolithic Ago. 

In Sotith-eastem England, on Iho ccjiitrarj', on the etlgic 
ol the immense glaciers wtUcli oovjired most of tlic Briti^i 
islesi meeting the Scandinavian glaciers, it is ptissible to 
make a precise study of Jtumati workmanship in the dificront 
stag^ oI Old Pal^lithic times. The Scandina'vian glactera, 
reaching Hast Anglia, brought boulders from Scandinavia lo 
a region where the Old Palseolithie people worked e:ectllcnt 
flint. It is not always easy in a region wiicrc successive 
great glaciers have been detenuLtic which glaciation lias 
in do with which sheet of erratic material brought over by 
ice movement. 

One most interesting p«tint to study is the Cromer criast. 
Here a cliff rising sometimes to the height of more than 
120 feet belongs to different periods of Olti and Middle 
Quaternary times. 11 lias been carefully studied by EngJisli 
geologists, such as Ckmcnl Reid, and prehtstorlans such as 
Mr Eicid Moir and tlie Abb£ BreuiL The latter in theirstudy 
of the East Anglian deposit:, liave come to the following con- 
clostotis. 

After the cold marine deposit of the Weybourn Crag 
fa deposit probably corresponding to the &anjiimviaii 
period of tile Giinz glaciation) the country rose from the 
sea. and, part of Uie marine U-d being eroded, u layer of 
the stone l>ed wa.s exjioseil. consisting of bimldt-rs iff fUiii 
sometimes embedded in chalk, which forms the sut>-.SQil. 
The situation was as it is to-day on die sca-coast, and at 
low* tide tilt rich flint beds were uncovered and I're-Chcllean 
man came and struck off very large flint ilakes, Tinding it 
a favourable spot. Only splinters and remaius of split-off 
flakes were generally found, flakes whidi for some rea.son 
had been rejected, for when die tide came in man carried 
away the lT«t flakes to fijmfi bis tools elsewhere. \’cry 
few finished implements were found ; one of them was of a 
good bi-facKl type. 

The rising of the [fhiuc valley and of the wiiolc of tfie 
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flnor of the North Sea {iflfectcd t!ie coast and region round 
Cronier. transfomiiiig tin: land into a gT??at marsh, the 
deposits of w'hich now constitute what is tnown as the 
Lromtir Forest Bed. Diis hed is divided into three layeta : 
{l) Fresli water, (z) Kslttap- tevd. (3) Fresh water. Man 
itutntuily fltd not live in this marsh, so one very rarelv finds 
there stntek-ofl Hint flakes slirowing his existence. The 
corpses of drowned anunals are, howevor, foirlv numerous, 
and indicate the same warm periwl as was mentioned as 
being present in tlte high Somme valley levels of 40 metres. 
Hero are Llephas weridiotiatis, EUphni antiquus, Rhhtoc^s 
Wiiimeros ^iniscus, Hippifpatamtit, the macaque 
monkey, the tTogoiitheriiim, or giant beaver, the sabre- 
toothed tiger—^in fact, all the fauna of the first mter-glacial 
period. 

At the end of the wann period, wTnui the climate changed, 
liierc is a thin dejwjsit left by a cohl sea, dlstiiiguislied by 
the Lcda myaUs, a shell, to I>e followed itnmediatclv bv a 
fresh^water level with Arctic vegetation. This is the start 
of tlie second glacial jicriod. proved by the deposition by 
the Scandinavian glaiu^r? of a great muss of blue clay called 
' till,' Toward the l>a 3 e of this blue day Mr Reid Moir 
noticed a beautiful Chellean tool that tlie glacier had brought 
froju some other place, and which therefore is ccrtai^y 
oJilcT tlian the tilL Tlie decay by exposure to the air of 
the surface of the till denote;^ tfiat the glacier retreated, 
an idea which is confirmed t)y a tleposit of river gravels. 
Sometime'S of great ilepth, and crouiuxi by ca^b^ln^e matter, 
once vegetation. It is possibk- that these betls mark tlu- 
second inter-glacial pJiase, but information of the contents 
is up tUl tlie presen t insiifilrient. 

Then a glacier, probahly a difiiTcnt one. in the time of 
the tJiird or Rissian glaciation (though tliis has been fUs- 
putetl) inuk possession nf the country', and deposited the 
ctiomious mass of the Contorted Drift. These peculiar 
Twisted licds of Hast Anglia are ilue to the huge pressure 
of the Scandinavian glacier, the ^wight of wliich must have 
bt«ui enormous, and whicli. meeting the glacier which coveretl 
Britain, pushed Uic struta into contortions and fulds in its 
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forw^attl niimili, Tlw pressure caute from tJiL tifirth-eiist, 
and the drift mitiiiiis haiililcrs fif Northern origin brought 
by the ice, and b itself a mixture oi sand, loam, clay, and 
gravel, 

;Vt this time the glacier churned up a mass of cliatk, 
sometimes taller tlian the hetglit of several houses, and these 
deposits often resemhle what is known in SnUli-east Angiia 
as ('hiUky Ihutider Clay, I'his Boulder CUiy is the [owi^t 
mooine of the great tee-sheet. 

The frontal mocaiut uf this gl-tcitr h still visible in the 
interior of the coimtiY foimhig un enormous bow, and 
sometimes consists of masses of pebbles coming from the 
sliorcand pushetl inland hy the glacier, 

After tlu- retreat of the great f^eandinat'jan glacier man, 
at the time of the last inter-glaciation, took possession of 
the country, making hi-faced tools o( a highly fivohxHt type 
at the beginning of the Moiisteiiau or in Late Achenlean 
limes, ticvcral have t>cen found, particulariy at Jiast 
Kunton, m the Ijase of gravel beds wdtich. though much 
more recent in formation, liave deeply mvined all the 
older deposits. This is a %'ery angular type of gravel, not 
river-carried, but line to tixal tec action dnriog the last 
glaciation ; it wa.s ?;plit by tiu' oohi into .sniidl Eiiigmcnts 
attd is not rulkd. 

l‘his suceessiun establishetl by the stndy of the Cromer 
layers is confirmed hy other local observations where tools 
arc more nurncrous, as, for instance, at ^Va^^en Hill, not 
far front Cambridge. The Abbe Breuil and Mr Rdd iloir 
found beneath the recent CliaUcy Boulder Clay of Wdrmiau 
date, in u thivutilc deposit of the last inter-gliwial 

ejKM-h, ahiinnd-sliajhjd tofiU of tile late ty|.>e of Ukl 
Mousteiian or the last Ac lieu lean epoch. These duviatile 
riejmsts ravine other gkida] deposits eon,sistitig of gravels, 
sands, and clays false-bedded (pacudo-straiifittlj. Iliesc 
gravels %verc formed by the action of the glaeier before last 
having mixed and remarlc gravels of older beds iban its 
mm. These gravels contain great quantities of tciols whicli 
have been much knocks I almtit. tools made by man in Old 
Achijiileaii. CUdJeau, and Bn£^-Cllcll(;an times, showing that 
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these periods were partly long before the Kissbn gbcbtioa. 
Similar observations, showing the same dirtmolugical suc¬ 
cession. have been made by Professor Marr. of Cam bridge, 
near Wanren Hill, at liigh Lodge, and at the Traveller a 
pit, Cantbrirlgc, 

Hoxne. in Siiffidk, wliidi was examined in 1797 by Joim 
Frere. beli>iig3 to the estrenie end of .-Vrheuleaii times, and 
shows a temperate period between the last two Ice Ages. 

We can realise what an enormous ]>eriod of time the 
i'tiellean stage occupies in the Old PalaKilithic Age when 
compared to the Moiisttirian epoch, and how mudi longer 
tlic Mviisteriati limes were than the Upper PaliedUtUie 
ini'idem ; and then there is all the time before man niadE 
an appearance on tlic gUd>e t'> consider. Jt seems as if tin: 
industrial progress of humanity first followed a leisured 
rhythm, which becjune faster and faster ;ts the superior 
races succeeded tiie prototypes or primitive humans, of 
wind I only a few remains and a certain number of Lht 
latest skeletuns liave beeJi found. 

This concludes the formidable lengtii of Quaternary tiiuis, 
during which man liwd rJirotigb three glacial periods and 
thrw returns of wanu climate and fauna. It b extremely 
diflkuit to appreciate the enormmis length of the iwriod 
Sir Arthur Keith estimated that the Pleistocene Age. other¬ 
wise the first stage of the Quaternary* Age, occupied -jou.ouo 
years. Dr ObennaitT estimated the duration at at least 
700,000 years. 

In the latter lull of Uit Pkistiwene era the volcannes 
of the central massif of France were active, pouring r)ut 
rivers of lava. In Auvergne on a stretch of 80 kilometres 
a hundred volcanoes belched fort!) rivers of fire. 

It seems almost a-S if Nature, confronled for the first time 
with a creature whn was determined tu dominatu Jicr, tried 
by ii series of ovcrwhehiuug fours dc foren to daunt maiu 
And he watched through countless i:eiittiries tlic fight 
between the sun and ice, the iigony of rocks first tlirowu up 
in molten streams of fire, and then ground to dust by glaciers, 
and blown before bitter winds or rolled in Hoods over the 
earth's surface. The peat mosses were fomicd. a I the end 
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of the Pldstoceue era, vegetation growing in the guUies worn 
by. giaders or rivers and decaying, leaving the vegetable 
deposit known as peat, or lignite.. Oc^ins changed their 
beds, glaciers melted or advanced, countries which had 
been one were diiided by nillitig seas. One of the least 
powerful of tlie roameis in the forest was sUired by a vision 
of a world of which lie wonM be the mier, and seizing' a totigh 
stone in his hanii lie put coiufort bcliindhifn, and started ant 
on the road whicli was to place humanity as the crown of 
creation. 
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CHAPTER XVIT 

MAN AND HIS RELUTiVES IN THJI TF.RTiARV AGE 

Uf thb vuLunifi m World do 

W. IlBUfiuax^ 

ANY and fierce discu^ions liiive ra^ed as to wlietlier 



man e->dsted on the glol>e m Tertiary' times, and 


▼ Amoclem dLscwmes tend to sliavv that he probably 
did. We diall stncl}^ in the foUowhtg chupler the two greal 
divyon^ of Tertian' but it is onfy in the bier one tiiat 
we can Jiopc tn fmd some indications of man or a manlike 
being. It is beyond question that traces of man are to be 
found all through Quaternary times, since the verj' dawn 
of that era. We are therefore prompted to ask if older 
geological strata can sliow piCKik of his existence, Man 
Iravclletl in all coimtries wliirh lie could r^neb without 
crossing the? sea, and in be found in the censtant company 
of u certain group of ittumals, sudi as tJic elephant, rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus, bora:, ox, deer, pig, goat, ape, wolf and d<3g, 
bear, hyena, and various types of felines. So that if tlie 
differences and devdopments in Imman type were regulated 
by the same bws as guided the ilevelopments and differ¬ 
ence of these companions, traces of tlte human or proto- 
human type should be met wtli in tliK Tertbrj’^ deposits. 
1 his is more cir less pliilo^phic scientific reasoning which 
requires Further search to l>e confuincd, but is very 
probable. 

Traces of man may be furnished by the discovery of the 
reniains of human btuitfs or of luuLs- Bones of the si/c of 
a btunan bdng or a liig ape are rardy presm'ed, and are far 
scarcer than those of some of die bigger miimals. Men, 
like the big afies, have fairly long livens, and far fewer 
descendants thau the browsing and hunting animals. So in 
a given length of time there are far fewer human than animal 
remains to be pteservtil On the other hand, ttie meutal 
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faculties of ap^. ajul stiil more tiio^c of uiajt, defend thrm 
fron] destruction, and ftimi tLc aiiack^ of vrihl bcaiit^, tnoir 
tiuui tbe lesser faculties of tlie other creatures 

Tlieae reasons explain wlij' we fmil so feiv Iitimun and 
simian remains in tlie Quaternary levels,, above all in ilic 
older earths, and why we find still few'er in the Teriiurv' 
strata before the nearly universal ilistrihutioii of mankind 
in QuatemaTv times. 

Wlien ive seaicli for a bint of tlie type of human wlio maite 
the first tools and knw tfie iLSe of fire, some foremnner of 
man as wc know lum. vvi- have only one indication of the 
possible way this tTMtture carat. The '* missing link " lias- 
Ijecome a popular phrase, but by this lime we have seen that 
modem humanity did not come to its infinite possibiUties 
as a man may inherit gold, by witne sudden piece of luck, 
that die upward stru^le has been bard and long, and tliat 
when the greatest liilficufties lay in die piitli the greatest 
advances w'ero made. 

In Dr Eugibic Dubois, iiaving made up his mind that 
the *■ missing hnk " would be found in Java, left Hoilaml 
and went to search there, and came on an upper molar t<H>th 
in September of that year on the shore of the river 
Hcngawan, near the village of Trinil. The river ilowi! at 
the base of a not tjuite extinct volcano, and lias cut its way 
through deposits of volcanicuJlj' projected tufa and clay, 
oily uf which at a depUi of 350 metres is rich in hones of 
aiiiiiiais ueur the base. The volcanic beds rest on a bed of 
coral limestone of Tettiarj' age, which in turn is on a t>cd 
of clay Containing sea-sheJIs with their valves closed, which 
suggests that they iverc killeii suddenly, perhaps by an 
eruption. 1 lie molar tudth was found in the same layer as. 
ilic animal bones, many of aniiuah. such as tlie stegodon. 
a primitive kind of clepliant, and the fiojigutin, now extinct, 
the rest being ihiise of creatunes no longer living in 
Java ami reseiiihling diose of animals of l,atc Pliocene 
age found in tlie Siwahk Hilb of India. A month after the 
discovery of the tooth the top of a skull^p was found quite 
near, at tlie same level, and hi the following j'ear the ihigli- 
boneof the left leg ouJ anoihci tocitli, Thtr&r ranaifis were 
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brouglit to Europe, ami llic Diitc:]i Govcrtiiiiviit began 
excavations, but only mu* murt' tuotii wai loimfL The 
thigU-borm aud tin- skull-cap were found 50 feet apart, but 
a 5 both and human nrmaitis are very rare, and no 

others vferc found, it is probable^ or at least possible, that 
they belonged to the same being. Tilt thigh-bone showed 
that the creature vraJkeil upright; the tqelli were remark¬ 
ably big; the braifl-eapacity of the skull Jay bettveeii that 
of die higher apes and mail, rccalliiig tlie Neandertlial tt’pe, 
but also resembling that of a vciy large gibbon ; ;ijid 
judging from tlie area of tlie Just temporal lobtt of the 
brain, if we accept Dr Dabois* conclusion, this Ircing had 
u primitive form of speech, 

Tliis creaiure u*as named by Dubois Pithfianthropus 
frectus, or " ape-man," and though the layer in which the 
remains were found is thought to belong to Early Pleistocene 
times there is same doubt whether It should not be dated 
Late Pliocene, 11 is difficult to know whether we have here 
an ape or man ; in any case, it Is the highest known man¬ 
like and the only walking ape. or the lowest ape-like man 
known—possil>ty an e.\perunent in the direction of man 
which failed. We must wait till fresh discoveries give us 
some clue. 

These arc the only remains analogous tu man found at the 
ftontifjT of Quaternary and Tertiaiy times. Tliey are too 
young to belong to nian’s ancestor, and may be only one of 
the many experiments wliicli probably surrotimlied the type 
or types which succeeded. One Uieorj’ is that man, or 
rather tlie proto-human type, apj^ared in Oligocene times 
ill Egyr^t in as modest a way as marked thij first appearance 
of tx^ts {PFoptiapithicua), 

Apes already shelved a great variety in their development. 
Sir Pilgrim, who discovered and described the ape kiiowu as 
Simpittucus, pointed out that the t>4ick molars were more 
human than tliose of any other ktio\^'ii ape. The Siwalik 
Hills In India are celebrated for the riclmess of Hnin inl 
temajiis it) their Middle Miocene ami tapper Pliocene beds, 
and it is from these that most of the remains of fossil apes 
liave been drawn. TTiree types ot DryQpUhicm, an ape 
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known m Westctii Europe, and so named because it lived 
w o^, -weic found in these liilLs, one of the threo being 
a giiit t3?pc- Certain of these apes were not fur removed 
from the modem types of gorillas and chimpunaces. while 



(StMjA sATvauat 

OWTdl ^ ^ haitfek 

Jm lAtf ifmiwjH 

otiicis, US tur as their teeth go, are not veij- different from 
primitive humans. The type known as Piilisopithecus was 
studied by Lydekkor and said to resemble Sn some points 
the chimpatizee, in others, the guriJlu, and had some con¬ 
nexion witli Dfytyjtithccui. 

Fragments of big apes have been found in other parts of 
the world, Coniinnmg the belief that in Tertiary times there 
were many varieties ol these creatures, such as the Pfio- 
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piihficus. of Uitf gibhoQ family, mid the PmpH&fnthwusi 
nsmaim of witidi liavB been fbi^cf in Ggypt. 

Up till now Morth America has not gii'en any remains of 
apes in the f*atc Tertiary beds, except tlie'very doubtful 
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t^th of Hyperopitheus In Nebraska, But in Quaternary 
times, wlicn the continent had, like Western Europe, its. 
great ghuriersi. with frontal moraines reaching and covering 
the plains, tiic msunntoth exited over aU the laud j so U is 
p^blc, though not proved, that man could reach it also 
M this elephant did at some earlier moment. South 
America, where the aboriginal fauna is always vay peculiar, 
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k the home of monkeys of a special group, with prehensile 
tail and Uiirty-ci^t teeili, and never harboured bigger 
apes, so it k useless to look there for any possible ancestor 
or relative of mart- 



G'Qru.u {\3idrnaopopriu££t» rorilla) 
Hnigbi, iM e 
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-Hetwniiig to Jturope to look for traces of handicraft 
in Tertiary tfme^. we must ri!raii the discussion whi'di waA 
opened as long ago as 1^67 by th« Abb^ IQkmrgeoia, who bad 
collected a series ol broken stones at Thenoy, near OrMans. 
crackterl as if they had been in contact with fire. At tlial 
time the esistence of mnn was considered to be limited to 
a few thousand years, and the Abb^'k theories were scouted. 
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though M, du suggested tliat pcrliiips a precursor ot 

man had made these sfr-called tools. The strata in which 
these stones were fauitd at Tlienay was of Upper Ollgoceiic 
date, jtnd so fitdctnged to tfie end of the first Tertiary' time, 
whm oJI liie mammalian species were as distinct as they are 
to-day. No one nott' believes in the hnman vrorkmaiisinp 
of these tlint.s« but it was very coumgeous of the Abb^ to 
suggest such a problem for discu^ioii in his day 

fn 1871 M. Carlos Ribicro found llmts, which were 
also broken, m the valley of the Tagtis at Otta, in .t bed 
of Upper Miocene agg. These were ItcJioi’ed t<i be man¬ 
made at the tinic of discovery, a K'lief which is rejected 
to-rJay. 

Another discovery of flaked flints was made at I’uy 
Coumy, in Carital, France, in 1877. by Karnes. Tliev were 
associated in a gravel bed with animak of Upper Mioceiu' 
age, such as the dlnutlieriiim, wliich was an dephaiii-like 
creature more than h feet taller than ant' elephant to-day, 
with sliort tusks in the lower jaw, the hipparion, a primitive 
tiircc-tocd hotse, and. the mastodon. The gravels of Ihjy 
t.oumy and Piiy Bondieu which contain the flints in question 
are not on the original site where they were laid down, luit 
have been puslW into their present position by tlii' action 
of a great landslide, the soil fiuving been tniich displaces), 
contorted, atui kneaded by die action 0/ the great volcano of 
Caiita), as M. Bottle has demonstnited ; liicy have, also bwn 
pierced through and buried under streams of basalt. The 
very strong tnecIianicaJ actions which accompanittl dtesc 
phenomena were probably of a. nature to produce the 
effect attributed by many authors to huinau agency, It 
is the opinion of the Abb^ Breuil dial die working 
luitiiral. 

Professor Mmcellin Boule, of Paris, made a careful study of 
eoliths {the Dame for tUnt.s which seem tobc 5hapi::ii like rough 
tools) yielded as a by-prod tic I at some cement works atGuer- 
vil lc, near Man tes. Tlic com en t was made by mi.ving dialk and 
clay, and as the chalk cuntalneil flint niidi]1<>s some id these 
passeil through the inixiTig-mill, where die two ingredients 
were niiiced in water ivvotving with groat volw iti' for twenty- 
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six liuurs. At the w><i of this time a great many of thr 
flint notlulcs arc itientical in sliape and chipping with some 
of the found in strata of Tertiary* and Quaternary 

age and claimed as rnAU-made. ff a de^K^sil of Hint Tu>dulw 
is fimilv enifjcddcd in clay^ and tlien tJie iinpacl of waves 
or u land movement of overhead gravels tsterts i>ressure itr 
delivers blows on the nodules, similar chipped flints are 
produced Hit chipped surfaces of those worked on by the 
sea display a differing patina, since the sea lias been working 
away througli tin; centuries unceasingly. Tlte pressure of 
ice oti flints firml\‘ embedded w*ill be found to have flaked or 
scoretl them. Many of those foiuid at the base of the 
Red Crag at Ipswich are scratchia! deeply, it is siipjwscd 
|jy floating ice, ajid the ctlges are flaked from the same 
cause. 

Mr Hazjtletline M'arrcn made a study of iUiits broken by 
the passage of cart-wheels ,tnd tartii pr*?sstire, whtui tlio 
results pn^ueed arc much the ^ine as those flaketl by ice 
or gravds. The American scientific expedition to iJji? Gobi 
Desert noted that camels made tiuantlties of eoliths whcti on 
the march. 

Finally, the Abb^ Breuil also wrote on his obserx-ations of 
the flints in the Lower Eocene sands at Belle*Assise, k'leruioiit 
(Oise). M. Breuil proved that they owed their fomiirtiou 
entirjy to tltc solution of the chalkdieds in which the 
nodules were fixed. When the chalk gave way tlic over- 
lying strtita pressed heavily on the flints, and as the chalk 
wJhipsed erratically the flints were pushed in various 
directions and with difiering degrees of pressure. I'his pro* 
either split off flakes or produced what arc known as 
" bulbs of jK-rcussion," ralln-r flatter than those proflumL 
bj' a direct blow, A bulb of peraiission is a littk- swcUing, 
a corresponding depr^ion beuig found oil either iIil- flake 
struck ofl or the core left. 

By the rubbing together of raw edges after n flint has been 
split by overhead pressure a rough cop\' of M<mstemn 
flaking can be produced. Some results obtained in this 
Way rather resemble the small twls of AAhan-*! ardiiuoisean 
days Similar olKcrvatious won; mmie by M. roinruunt and 
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Mr HazzIcAinL' Warren, wludi shows tlie «d«l fnr greai 
prudtrnu} in making <iefinite affinna lions, 

Mr Rtrid Moir found in and beneath itie layer of Rod 
frag in SniTotk fa layer ol l,ate Pliocene and Tertiary ago) 
a fair number of implements of primitive form which he 
jiaili'tl as man-mafie. These incUided enlitlui, unrolled 
flake-s, and cores. As these eoliths in the upper level and 
some in the lower level are far apart they cannot have been 
subject to flaking hy natural pressure, and they show no sign 
of having been battered by chance blows or rolled hyivater. 
On tlie other hand, tliey have been vrorked into scrapers and 
fxirtirs and show tlie secondary working know'll a.** retouch. 
Some itre crackled, .shouliig the action nf fire. Another Ie\'d 
con tail ling similar flakes, sometimes Tetonched. was ilis- 
tinguished beneath the same Red frag, and may indicate 
another settlement of the same people, but as ihcre is 
evidence of very strong natural pressure being eJ<erted in 
this region the fiittts emmot always be quotetl as in fallible 
proofs. Tliese eoliths, sliaped like the bow of a l>oat, with 
one side fiat and tile ottier having a central ridge with 
>Joping sides, were called in ftritaln " eagles' beaks," nr 
" rostro-carinaies.’' M. Breuil and many others do not 
consider them man-made. 

The Red frag is a manne shore deposit of the time of 
transition between Late Pliocene level and the First Ouster- 
nary't it is stiiwrpused on the roralljne Crag, witich was the 
lost maiinL- deposit of a warm sea, and oshers in the beginnhig 
of tile colder conditions, which reacli their riihniiiating point 
in the W'eyboiim frag, laid down immediately before the 
Forest Red. where, as we have mentioned, was the workshop 
of tilt foreshore of Cromer. 

ifr Reid iloir's discoveries were confirmed by the AbbS 
Rrcuil, Professor ^fa^T, ^Ir Riirkitt, and others, and tJui 
find was rlcscrilied as *’ a group of flint flake!,, with much 
family likeness, which in the present state of our knowledge 
cannot be distinguished from those of homan workmanship, 
and seem as likely to be made fay man as by known natural 
processes." 

We are dealing rvitli longer periods of time than the 
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linmati minti cun coiivenietilly ; our prirle ts renrleird 
a little tmcasy as we remark how mnrh happenwi of progress, 
experiment, and varict\' before Eiumanity as we know it 
cxisterl. Anil this priilc makes US seek for our ancestors, 
sure that such important creatures tnust l>e sotnowhere. and 
anxious tliat our arri^td should lx* markt^fl by an exhibition 
of supernatural forct-s and that our destiny sfiould Ih: 
hemldiHi by a reniUng of what we call tlie laws i>f nature. 
It is a curious tmit, tliis one of fxdittling humanity's achieve* 
ments by suggesting a superior advantage at the outset and 
a lessening of the Uandiciips which beset all rjther forms of life 
on tlie glolie. 

njv popular cry goes up, " ,\re w'c dcsiccndcd from 
monkeys i ” Wlial does man sfiare witli apes ^ He ha^ 
the upright position, the uppusability of the thumb and 
lingers, W’hich in giving a fine sense of touch and grasp 
permits thq development at the sanie time of the brain. 
The number of teeth, though not their volume, is the same 
in the apes and monkeys of llie fjld World and man. but 
not in the nionkeys of South Arnerka, The free tLsc of Uie 
liantls. c<iming from the upright po.^ition, allows the brain to 
develop and lliu )aw to shrink, since the teeth are no longer 
usetl to hang on bj' or to snateli things with ; tlib shrtnkii^ 
of Uic jaw alters tlur nose and breathing app^iratus and 
allows the hps to sniUe. Xo ajje will suggest the brain- 
expansion and development of the nervous system whLdi 
man attained, but what about the change long Ijcfon? 
Tertiary times from invertebrate to vertebrate anii n.i!s 
which was due to the improving of tile nervous system ? 
Wliat of our Ixtdy when examined in detail, the struLXiirc 
of blood coqruscles, the nerve cclb, the muscles, the teeth ? 
Wo can hnd their counterparts in sharks, in jellyfish, in 
worras. Our colhir-lxmts have something in common with 
the irrotcciive plating ol the great toads. We are not 
intruders on tlic globe; wc are a luimony of oil that ha** 
lived on it, <-’>ur glory is iJiat our greatest rlevelopment 
tend.^ to the utt-sceii, intelligence ami consciousness; tliese 
are our contrihutiDu to the symphony of life. What drws 
it matter if the building materi^ is hvunblc and varied if 
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tho palace raised is an inspihdloit to future ages ? Ttie need 
to see fsuther and higfier still ui^es us as^ it once tugged tEe 
creatuK 6rst to stand tipriglit ; the need to touch and taste 
and handle, the gift of tabulating experience and j>assing it 
on* aic onts. Htonanity's reign may pass as the reign of 
animals has passed, hut at present we are the highest link 
hi the ch ai n wdiich unites uh creation. 
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CHAPTER XVJri 

THE HARTH IN TERTIARY TIMES 


Let aO tini«s. bolii jjftMiai, 

And agi^ ihjit jtiall be lait* 

VuLnnt tlw beaiill» thify bring iixib. 

WlTlf£» 

T he Tertia^' Age has four divisions^ Pliocene, 
iliocenc, Oligocene, and Eocene, tbe carUest phase, 
The Pliocene and Miocene are the two <liviMons in 
the ' chapter ' ci>inpn&ing haU tlie agtv a chapter known as 
the Nepgene period, distinguisiied hy the veiy great variety 
of the mamnials, many of them of tlie type of to-day. The 
Oligocene and Eocene phases divide the first chapter in 
‘I'ettiary times^ called the Eogenc period, distinguished 
principally in the marine deposits by a eert^m type of 
primitive organism living in a disk-shaped sjicll and called 
a nnmmuUtc, Tins is the time of the loginning of tlie gnat 
evolutkm of moitmiaJs Jtdiu very primitive types to man)’ 
monstrous kinds. 


rsirrlAaY Ace 


More motlern tilit^plcr Xcogojjp 


Ear Jier diopter 


E*)gent tir OI i; 
Nurntiiidliiic: Eoccim 


Hiw «3wj»teni tu£ 
ia di#BT,Ut tb4l 
Utrf pPiidicbtly 
rfprtwfittww 

vmdi;b . 


jfp Perwd ^—In vhat is knoivn ^ tliE! Neogeiije period 
of the earth, a period which has two subdi^daions called the 
Pliocene and Miocene stages, the world was not very different 
from what it is to-day. 

In Pliocene days tile volcanoes of the central inasst/ of 
France were very- active. The Mediternmcan formed a long 
loch ending in a lagoon in the valley of the Rhdne, communt' 
eating with others of Central Europe, 
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Tlie 'I'miary Age is thi* time of tlie birth of the lOtHjem 
mountains, of tlie Al[>&, Pyrenees, Himafayas, ami cnatiy 
other jnoinitain&—the Alps anti Ilimalayas at the end f.i1 
the Miocene stage, the Pyrenees between the Ohgocene and 
Eocene stages. Fart of Lomsvall was submerged, but 
England and France were connected by a svide valley in tlie 
centre of wlmt Ls now ibe KngEsii Channel. The polar 
reginm had a mild dimate. Up till the dose oi the Neogene 
period Europe and America were jomed by a stretch of land 
reaching from what is now the eastern seaboard of America 
to Scotland, TreIan<I, Cornwall, Brittany, and the central 
plateau of France and Spain. Various upheavals sometimes 
introduced arclupelagos, and finally, at the end of the 
Meogene phase, the severance which exists to-day took 
place. An Indo-.AIrican-BraziliiiD continent, including the 
present island of Madagascar, existed al tlie loginning 
of the phase. Australia broke away first from this con¬ 
tinent. 

North America and j\sia could communicate by way of 
Spitsbergen and Grecnlinid, and it was by this route tluil 
animals tra\Tdlc<i, though they could not reach Europe, 
which was cut off by an arm of tlie sea. All these changes 
of the earth's surface produced great fiuctuations in climate. 
At the end of the Neogene period Spitsebergen, now in the 
Arctic circle, could boast a lloi'a which included magnolias 
and catalpa.s, poplar, trainul, eta, and Iiaiel-trces, and ibe 
flora of tireeniand was evim more varied—beech, willow, 
maple, holly, hawthorn, oak, and birdi-irees grew with 
dogberry, ivy, and the vine. In the South of England the 
flora was tropical at one period, and varied when a sub¬ 
sidence or upheaval of land brought winds from Arctic or 
tropical regions. Deciduous irees did not appear till 
Oligoccne times, 

"There are three distinct stones of Miocene fauna, due lo 
these geographical dianges, the separation and reunion of 
continents producing these vagaries. These aoncs can be 
seen chiefly by the ape and motikey development from 
lemurs, whidi prorided a great nutnber of crosses, none of 
which took place in South America or the parts of the world 
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cut t>ff befort Ihtr period fmm rtic Nortb-Anaorica- 

Eiuppe-Asia ccnmoDt, which is where man developed. As 
we shall see lattr, ihc development in apes was reraarkahle; 
there were gihbons, cliiropaiwees, gorillas, orang-utans, 
and the bviore-mfUtwiiied DryitpithiCHu, ati imthro]>oid ape 
combining the 'hiracterKtics of the four tiTJe-s; all these 
varieties deseotidcfl from the Itmurs of tlie earlier (iligocenc 
period,, which rrtmin tn Madagascar and India to-day, but 
in Hiiocene timt$ readied huimn stature. 

Hnrupe, Asia and Africa were fairly homogeneons, and 
North America Ilai a cortain unity with Europe. All tlic 
animals that wt know exlslvd in these lands, but tiieri- w^rc 
far more variolic*s In Pliocene and Miocene times there 
VrCTc elephants f»f the diaotherium type and mastodons; 
Imrses uHtii one toe succeeded in Plificenc days the Miocene 
three-iocd Variety, 'flie iilppopotarntis exisleil in the 
riiocene : the rtiiuocerw;,at first without horrts, grew tliem 
tarer. ITicrc were far mure hroivsing anjin itls than tliere 
now*, some marmour ones of tlie ginffe family', otijers 
like deer, verj’ t^aiied in the Pliocene, more primitive in the 
Miocene period. It is tlit great age of inajnmals, the time 
of tile appearance? of elephants and cattle, of hors«, ap®, 
and monkeys, of the rhinoceros, hippopotamus, and other 
thick-skinned ciesttires. many of wiiicli arc now' extinct. 
The inatnmals liiul existitl in a. much earlier age, but timirlly ; 
they entered tlicir kingdom in Miocene times and grew to an 
immciisc sjitc, and in a mihl climate ivitti a snb-tropical 
vegetation tliey' vanderrd abr>ut browsing u[i<tcr palm-trees, 
cirolvinE intiumrrahlc types, till between the end and the 
tnifldle of Tcttiaiy limes Fnatnmals rtjjiched llic apex of tJielr 
development, afItr which thdr power and siujerainty declined 
before that of iiten 

VVsir waged bttviccn iliv vnrioua species. One type of 
rhuioceros, which liad not vtt evolved the horns whlcli later 
wiTC its cliief defi^iicc, was attacked by carnivorous beasts. 
Tlie dreadful sabie-toothed ti^r prowled 

about; mastodoas am] difiutheriums came crashing tliroiigli 
the forestSi AiiteJtipes had arrh*c;[l ; tliete were crcaiiurs 
like giant pigs—tapirs; and tile cats, liwnas. beats and 
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dogs ol Late Tertjar>‘ times are not vciy unlike ihetr mcnkm 
counterparts 

The already-mentioned ctmngcs In fiora had their effect 
on auimal life. For example, the different types of horses 
arc supiJosed tti be dudly dne to the cl imalic changes they 



RESiraRAf io^ m Mastocos amehica^CHs 
liHictii it tr 

in l4f iEric^ii 


endured. Tlicre \was the change from steppe conditiunSi 
when grazing was poor and speed encouraged by the enor¬ 
mous tracts of opeti iiat rountry, to the times of thick forests, 
when grazing a'as found in glades and fast movement w*as 
impossible, and this more restricted but better-fed life pro* 
duces a heavier-boned, broader horse, tlie sknder, fast type 
owing its speed and build to steppe life. 

Skdetons of two of the Uiietytocd horses which roamed 
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the plains rA Nebnuska, an({ which were alwiit the sbee i>( 
a Shetland pony, w'cre found embwJdcd in Uie Miocene and 
tlJigocene bttls'of Wbraska by I>r Paul Milirr. pHrapir of 
the Walkta' Museum, Chicago. He also found an early 
type ■>! camd, iMitw'mi ^ and 9 liigh, and a giant 
rhinoceros 

America boasted .1 great number of animak strange to 
Europe, mostly emigrants from South America. During 
Ptioceno times horses, deer, various felijtes. and the maslodon 
seem to have migrated from Xortli to Smith America A 
great many of the European animaJssirem to have come from 
Persia or India in Pliocene times, :md as the horses and 
camels came to the Old World from Kortfi Anterica the 
elephants W'ere invading Europe from Asia, 

father parts of the world trerc peopled by more primitive 
animELts. South .America was dktingulsiied bv its extra* 
ordinary fauna. During the Neogenc period strange types 
of toothless animals developed, such as the giant taton and 
tile sloth (megatlicrium). as large as itn elepluint; they 
Iiccame extinct gujte Tcccritly. They were eaten by Neo¬ 
lithic people of tlmt cuunirj'. More highly evolved tv’pes, 
such as those of the camel and borso faniilies, hrst invaded 
^outli from North .America, 

As w^ have already said, tlit- apes of South America Imd 
thirty-eight tcctlt instead of the llurty-two of the apes of 
the Old World, lliis primitive dentitiou is another evidence 
of the extreme antiquity of the simians and their evolution. 

The parts of tile world, sucli as Australia and olsmvherc, 
which sepiiratcfl from the Northern continent even sooner 
than^ was the case witii South America, sltow vet more 
primitive types of in^unmals, rEscmbling the opossum and 
omitiiorhynchus and kat^aroos of Eocene tj’pe. Australia 
was the country- of gigantic birds, such as ilie dinomU. whirJi 
was destroyed by man In recent times, and of which the 
existing Australian emii is a very hnmbti- reiatian. Mada¬ 
gascar, sepanitcd a lit lit later, had also an enorttious 
ostricii-like bird, epicomis, which was likewise- destroyccl 
by ma« in recent times. 

Mogtne Period—When we mrivc at tile Eofiene or first 
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of Uie tiirtsidy Age wc are iq a very rliffcrunt world 
from Uie prtsent out The fauna h ^’ery primitive, and the 
mammals especially small at first, as in i?arlier J urassic daj-s. 
but there is much variety in the different continents. The 
chief divisioiis in type hud alrisvtly appeared — Uie insect- 
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caters, Uie ilesIi-eateTs, the brsjwscTs, the group tending 
towanl lemurs and ipea, and tin; omnivorous creatures. 
AU these animals were very far removed from thrir modcni 
counterparts, "^Ihey danved from tutst primitive forms, 
being morlified, leas exaggerated examples; tire monsters, 
with their small heads and sup«r-dcvetepmiait of teeth ami 
horns, did not survfivc, and most of the brge liogenc siUmids 
are now extinct; but the creatures oi mwliiiin devcUip- 
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nicni are related auil in many waj-s similar tu tile tntAleni 
fauna. 

Jlif herbivorous manunab develuped in two (lirectiuns— 
the galJopcrs, which pruduced a hoof, ami die hrovrsars, with 
hoof cleft in two. "I he skulls of some o-f the bij^gest mammats 
were niUeuIousty small, ami it is probable til at they tverc not 
vorj’^ intelligent. 

We find in North Anvftriea at this time tiie first ancestor 
of tlic iiorse. a little aniitiaJ ol tin? sixo of n dog, witli no sign 
of a huof, and can trace in the succeeding perif/ds its growth 
in size and the pnigressivr devdopnient fn>m throe toes 
to a hoof. Though there wiiii great richness of the inter* 
niediary tj'pes of these vuriDns groups of earnivarious ani¬ 
mals tlicre were no cats, flogs, or wolves, hyenas, bears, or 
weasels, but a study of the anltiioJ^ which did exist shou'S 
the immense cap.acity ol variation in different groups now 
quite iiucoimected. 

Tile AiistraMndo-Mndagascan continent wa> quickly 
breaking up . .\ustra1ta separated once for all at this time, 
and her fauna reiiiained the piimitivc fauna, chtefiy of 
marsupial tjqjc, Nofnli America being joined to Rurope, 
and South America to Africa, explains the smiultant'Oiis 
developmcnr of mammals in [iurope and Africa, altlimigh 
the two Americas were separatwl one from the other where 
Inter they were joined by the Isthmus of Paiumia, 

MiHleni excavutions in the region of the Fuyum, in Egypt, 
have thrown nmdi light on the development ol the fauna' 
ftien,* was a stirt of little tapir called a inccritheriuin. which 
had iw'd incisive teeth in each j,aw so long tliai graduaJlv 
lilt pressure when they met caused them to turn Ixu^k. 
This creature had also a long, flexible upj«;r lip—the first 
step mward an elq)lmnt's trunk. The devtlopnient of iJie 
L'kpliain s trunh was due to the fact that the great length 
of the incisors prcvuntcii tlie anirnal getting near its food, 
and so gradually the Hcxible lip had to reach out more an<] 
more, and tlie incisors iiecatne merely defensive and ceased 
lo be teeth. Sn came in Miocene times the ftnimnl 
extinct, known as tbc nissicxlon, which hud a trunk W'itii 
a preiiensiJe tijr. ami the flinoatetium, whose tiLsks. first 
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growing limviiwarU, pressed on by the tusks, finally 

grew straight outward and w^ere ustid by the aniotal for 
digging- As the tusks of tlu'se iininials gr*w bi^er tfieir 
tcoth disappeared, and as tbty spread tliey U'fl room for the 
trunk to move freely. 

The varieties and changes in the hums of mammals are 
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as grtal fuicl nirntL^rnm as thr cbatiges in tlimr and 

form an interesting sttidy rather outside our province. 

The Fayum shtwed the presence of a grasiri'a^g monster 
larger than a rhinoceros, known as the arsinoftheritmi, 
witlr two great Homs on its nose; of three ancestors of the 
elepiianl, one being the mierithcrinm already described, 
and of a collection of munkeys of hotli Old and New 
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^\'orld types. sEimvijjg wlmt u lung arwrestry tlitsse {.Teatitre? 
have. 

An animal called the dmuccrr», wht;«e reniuiii^ were found 
In the Rockies, had six horns and sabre liteiti. i^^herwise 
resemMiiig art elephant 

EnormotiA sharks swam in the seas, and lonuises and 
rnK'odilcs lived in the lakes and rivers cl Western Europe, 
Skeletons and even feathers and eggs of birds of tJiis time 
are found preserved in the Eorene gj'psutn beds near Paris, 
M, CnvL^, who made a special study of anim:d remains in 
these gj-psuni bed-i, found on Eocene oiiossnm there, as well 
as other kimls of niaisttpials. and there was a bird of the 
ostridi type. 

In early Eocene times South America veas inhabited by 
a great number of kirge mammals, grass-eaters, quite diuerent 
from any existing animals. Such was tlte pj-notlicriuin, 
whicJi was of the size of an ckphant atiii liad four great 
task-like incisors. There wa,s a veiy atnall prototype of a 
monkey, cailiHl Inmiunculus, not unlike the existing tarsau 
ape of New ijuiiica, almost the same animal as was foniicl 
in the Upper Eocene levnU of North Anicrica and Europe: 
The taIlian is the first known relative of a primate, and 
already presented a great brain-devdopment. No bigger 
than a mouse, it resembled in sire many utlk-f cuntem- 
poruneous mafumiils. 

Chalk formations studdetl witli tittle dish-shaped shells 
called tiumnuiJites belong to Eoceuf; times. Nunimulitcs 
are now extinct. Much of the chalk used in building 
materials contaias shdis of tliis age, and they are to be 
I'ouiid in the stone ustid in constructing thu Pyramids, The 
varly part of Tertiary times, the Eocene Age.'b often called 
the Nunuiiulitic period on account of the enormous num¬ 
ber of these sheUa aboiimltng in llit teas. Old coast-lines 
can often be traced by following the deposits of these 
nunvmulites. 

Amber is the fossilized resin of a pine of Tertiary age, 
so we have reached tlie birthday of a substance which 
profoundly affected the movcmcnis of mankind, 

A great variety of sttil was depusittni in Tertiary' times 
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owing to the varied earth cGnyiilsiaii$. Paris is built of 
the chalky stone of this age, and the Qagstones of pavements 
are oiten of this dace. The ctav laid down then makes our 

r 

pottery and bricks, and a very hard type of stone used for 
road-metal or millstones dates from Oligocene times. In 
some parts the rock^^t, the trade in whi^ so affected the 
movements of peoples, dates from Eocene da}^. The 
volcanic streams form a material .good for Toad-makiog. 
Tite beds of phosphates of chalk in North Africa and in 
France and the wells ot petrol at Baku, on tlie Caspian Sea, 
all date from the Tcftki^ Age. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THE SECOXDARY AND PRIMARY ERAS 


Sa the doa(4 and reehng from tbe jjucge 

Smdt«d wid JnJiu tJn? rq^gh. 

By the hot bEutdi of the Thauinii.tnr£s. 

Tie Earth J«pv irtc. j{. ^ jjacns 

HE SecoiidaTy Era is marked by the advance and 



retreat of seas, as the Tertiary was distUigmshed 


by volcanic eruptions and uphea^'als of mountain 
chains, and the Quaternary by the advance and retreat of 
glaciers and the deepening of river-beds and v^ey^ Some 
idea of the great stretch of time of this age is gathered from 
the fact that the layers laid down during it are rather mote 
than twelve thousand yards in tlucktiess. These deposits 
are chiefly chalk and day laid down by Uxe action of 


water. 


The cia is divided into three periods, Cretaceous, Jurassic, 
and Triassjc The lattst of these, Cretaceous, is so called 
from creta —that is, chalk: Jirrasaic was so named because 
the deposits of the middle period are those of which the 
Jura Mountains are composed, a mLxtarc of dialk, clay, 
and granulated chalk ; Triassic means in three layers, and 
w'ns so labelled in Germany, where the depanits, when lirst 
studied, were found to consist of three layers, marl of 
Cretaceous age, chalk of Jurassic age, and a third deposit 
of sandstone, 'friassic. 

This is the Age of Reptiles; mammals in their timid 
primitive stages existed, but were of little account The 
creatures were not reptiles as we know them, but monstTous 
beings, such as the tyrannosaurus, nearly 47 fiset long, its 
head 18 fwst from llie grountl, a carnivorous liorror. There 
were flying reptiles, swimming reptiJes, and some which 
lumbered along the earth or clambered up trees, or placing 
two horrible hoods round the trunk pulled down the foliage 
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within math of a himffiy mouth. The tmchodoa bad one 
oidowment majiy peopJe wouJd envy—its teeth as they 
wore out were replaced by anoliicr set, no smali ailvantage 
wlitn they migiit he as tnajiy as two tiiousand There was 
a gras^ealing dinosaur and a flesh-eatinjj species. In the 
Cretaceous and Jurassic penods a great development took 
place in tile crocodile and tortoise forni.;^ The climate, which 
Was es tremely etju able and warm and had no winter, favoured 
their growth, and Lf the rate of growth is still tJje same in 
the existing crocodile species those of the Secondary Age 
must have lived for more than five Centuries to attain their 
hngth of feet. The diplc^ocus. a sort of immense lizard, 
87 feet long, bad a Jong taii resting on the ground which 
ser\'ed to propei the monster. It luid a Jong neck and small 
feet, and seems coiistmcted to force its way through dense 
brushwood with f Jie help of its tail and neck. 

There were tlesh-cating reptiles walking like kangaroos, 
pterodactyls, or ilying dragons, with membraneous wings 
like those of bats held out by one finger; and in the 
middle of tile Secondary Era the first birds. Iialf birds, half 
reptiles, with teeth, a Jong, lizard-like tail with feathers’, and 
hngcars ending in daws by wliidt thuy could hold on, made 
their appearance. [ oed rcptiJts which can jump are more 
modfim than those walking on the centre of a pad. W'e 
are accustomed to think of reptiles as having no feet, becau.se 
of ^e very inferior kinds which suntve to our age, most of 
which wriggle along on their bodies. The cobra has im 
devdoped feet, but even our biggest snaltt'S are most in¬ 
significant when compared with tht- rulcre nf tfie canh in 
^otidary tiines. By this very insignificance they survived. 
Diese monsters liad two weak points, their ridiculously 
small heads, which did not permit of their developing any 
constdo^le degree of intelligence, and Uicir system o'f 
blood-circulation. All went well as long as tire climate 
was that of perpetiial summer, but these lurahering. immense 
creatures take a long time to mature, and are not consti- 
tirtetJ for travel, so when the climate altered and periodic 
winters marie ilieir appearance the reptiles could not set 
o 3 to find more suitable quarters, tlidr brains were too 
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smaU to think out a way to protect their egg^ or imtnattire 
young, the cold made them torpid, and in time the more 
active carnivorous creatures must have eaten up the sleepy, 
half-froEen giass-eaters j and in their tun), since they 
had the same blood-drculation, the devourets nrust have 
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perished, until the most enonnous creatures which have ever 
lived were extinct. U'e find a skdettm embedded In the 
chalk, a lootprint of gigantic siae on some volcanic rock or 
in a clay bed. or some eggs fossilised into immnrtality. 

Mr Roy Chapman Andrews, in charge of the third Asiatic 
Expedition sent out by the Katural History Museum of 
New York, while exploring the Gobi Ehisert. north-west of 
Peking, foimd various nests of dinosaoxs' eggs. One nest 
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had t\rtlve eggs arrajiged in. two layers of six in a circle, 
the narrow ends pointing inward Tliey are tLougUt to 
liavu been laid between five and ten luilUon years ago. A 
$and*stonn must have covered them soon after they tvere 
laid, and, btnying the egga, which Were left to be hatched 
by the sun, cracked them with the sand's weight, so that 
the contents oozed aivay and tltc siiells were fossilized, being 
filled witii the wind-driven sand. The eggs of threedifierent 
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types of dinoEams were found, forty sjMximcns dining ttic 
third expedition, and some two years previously.- The 
sinalier shells w'ere smooth, and the larger kind dimpled, 
hlinosaurs had evidently their favourite Imtching-grounds, 
since the nests were fuund in an area not more than 8 miles 
tong by 2 broad. Tlie smaller type of dinosaitr was named 
Prohe^rato^ffs aiidreUfiU after the leader of the expedition. 
A cast made from a skull of one of these creatures found tn 
igaj was presentcit to the British Museum I it is inches 
long, more than i8 indt^ wide, and i6f in height, Tlic 
same expedition found embedded in nock the remains of 
two types of very small and primitive mammaLt, which 
were assigned to the Cretaceoiis period, and were little 
larger than a rat. Deposits of dinosaurs' eggs Lave been 
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found in Tanganyika by Britisk explorers, and discusaions 
stUl continue as to whetiun" Uie African <jr Asiatic uplands 
were the iiutseries of tbe peoptes and inammal^of tite earth. 

In this world oi monsters it is a relief to knorw that it 
was in Secondary times that the earth was first dowered 
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witJi flowers and all the humming, darting insect-life whidi 
feeds on and fertilizes them. The forests liecome gay with 
the glory of blossom ; this is the compensation for the 
arrival of periodic cold seasons. Oleanders and vihunutms, 
magnolias and palms, dogberry- and fig-trees, brcadfmit- 
trees, and ivy grew in the forests, which were no longer of 
dark fir-trees, but of beech, oak. wahvut, maple, plane, 
poplar, birch, and willow. 
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Those flowers which requirtrt! the help of diy-WTorfciiig 
insects pul on the most brillhutt tiiits; those opening: at 
night gave forth tlie sweetest scents to attract their liclpers 
in the dusk. Only those fertilized by tlie W'ind-bome 
pollen needed neititer gay colours nor sweet scent am! coidd 
aflord to be iticouspicuotis. The only objection to this 
theory, a theory worked out by man wit!» his mania for 
arranging things tidily, is lliat it is hiiSefJ ou the supposition 
that the eyes of insects see tile same colours as the eyes of 
man. Now it lias been discovered by Lord Avebury that 
sente insects see ultra-violet, a colour wliich tile hutnan 
eye docs not see, and it has been calculated that about 
JO per cent, of conspicuous flowers are strongly ultra-violul. 
We see v'ery few red flowers, but through the spectroscope 
8 o per cent, of conspicuous flowers are red. though they 
may seejn to us w'Litc or yellow. L^r Lutz, in the course 
4 jf liis experiments, came to think that all colours from red 
to ultrfl-^-ioh-t W'cre fouml in light rciiccted from ane flower 
or mint her, hut that the flowers reflecting shorter rat's 
(blue to ultra-violet) are more easily seen by flower-vUiiiiig 
insects, tboiigb the flowers reflecting longer rays (ml to 
green) are more common, insects are said to have a tiner 
^nse of smelJ than siglit, but once again the subject is 
difllcult to study on account of the difterence iii tlic olfactory 
sense of tiie hiunan nose and that of an insect. It may b« 
that tile beautiful colours and exquisite scent of flowers are 
not so arresting to on insect as they are to humans. The 
delicacy of herbaceous plants prevents their preservation 
through the ages, so we do nor find many actual remains, 
except for a lew in coaL It must be remembered that the 
cUrnate of these times was most favourable to insects, and 
they had a much longer spcLL of life tlian they do now. 
There were no sudden frosts to kill off a whole tribe in a 
night, and they lived long enough to protect their yotuig, 
and pass on the discoveries they had made to the ne.\1 
getieratioii. They had time to develop what we call their 
instinct' lljey were not bom with this : it was the outcome 
of ages of favounible condition.^ so often rcpeftied tliat they 
became part uf their organism, and was transmitted by 
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wliat caJl bun^dity. It was iii Secondary hunes tiiat the 
marvellnuA sense of order and government in imts and bees 
Wits developed- IL the coming of winter which ojTfesled 
ilie advance of : ib(ise which could not rnaitnv in 

a year were killed by cold, and also tliose not intelligent 
enough to provide food and shelter for their young. 

The moat djstinctive $helk of the Secondary Jira an? 
those tnowTi as aminonites. from rhdr resemblance to the 
curly horns with wliich the head of Jupiter Ammon w\"is 
decoratetl Ammomtt^ rather n^scmble the nautilus in 
shape; they developed in various patterns, each pattern 
bdng confined to a distinct layer, so that they are invaluable 
in classltication. There Avas also a sort of cuttlehsb called 
a bdemnite, from a Greek word rnciiTiing ' arrow-head/ 
These still contain a supply of fossilized sepia ink which 
can be used for painting. 

t‘rails and lobsters made their appearance in this age, 
and verlehrate fish, I'he ichthyosaurus was the chief sea 
mojister^ with croccNiile teeth and body part-lizard, part- 
dnlplim. Sea-urchins aboimdod. and the feathery " sea- 
iilses so called bloomed on ihti ocean-bed. The mosasaur, 
a sort of sea-lizard, was 3^ feet longx 

Strata of the Secondary Age contain a great of mineral 
Avealfh- Iron ore, coal in South America, tlte Trainsvaal, 
and India, the clayey chalk which makes the most cele¬ 
brated cciueiits, 5uc)t as Portland stone or the Greuoble 
cemeiit, the classic marbles, the Grecian Parian and Italian 
Carrara, are of Jurassic age. Wlnting, fuller's earth* fine 
chalk, and pluisphatcs of chalk arc all found in the strata : 
and in one p^irr of Lorraine^ in France, the deposits of rock- 
salt formed from the dried-up lagoons of the Triassic sea- 
coast are 64 metres thick. 

Hie SecoiidarjT Era is sometimes called the Mesozoic 
Age, a name of f^reck origin tneanmg the era of intermediate 
iinitnats: the Primary Era is ktiown as the Pidffiozoic* or 
era of anrient animals, 

rhe Primary Era is dirided into six periods: Permian, 
rarboniferotts, Devouian, Silurian^ Cambrian, Algonkiatt, 
Any deposits older than the last are called ,\rchtfean. The^ 
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pertutk have again subdivisions, wliich it is not necessary 
to enumerate fn the sliort review of the subject given here. 
The Devonian, Silurian, and Cambrian periods take their 
names from different English, districts where they were 
ifkiefully studied, the Pormian is named from Perm, in 
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Russia, and Oie Carbonif ptous from the deposits of vegetation 
which form noai. 

Stepping backward into the Permian and Clarbciniferous 
times we find onrsdves coiifrontcd witli an appaUing 
monotony—the climate unviiryingly warm, with no change 
of season, tlic trees of evergreen type, in a world which had 
never heard a laugh, a cry of joy or fear, a bird's song, which 
11.1 d never seen a flower nor a stretdi of sward nor a butterfly, 
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Tile vegetation was lii}<unant, but dull — mosses, horse-tails, 
bejiatkas, :md ferns, only such plants anti trees a$ loved 
swamps. I'hoy (loutishfKl aud gradually decayeil in the still 
■water, falling where thrrj' had grown. The evhlence of tlteir 
luxuriance is found in the great beds of coal, tlie source i>f 
much of our modinri wealth- These are fossilired hanks i>f 
dt-cayed vegetation. The trees and plants growing in stag¬ 
nant water rotted and sank down layer on layer, acted on 
when finally so thickly covered as to be excluded from air 
hy marsh gas and carbonic acid gas. which decaying pJant- 
life exudes, and probably by microbes. Cool is found in 
seams, often iniemiingied with layers of schist, a stone 
formed by the compression of fine sediment. As a mle. 
coal being composed of such soft decaying raaterials, the 
seams are distorted by earth-pressure in zigzags or stepsj 
pushed this tvay and that, and one of the chief dangers for 
those mining it is in the pockets which may be come on 
unawares, spaces left in tliese earth-movements wliicb fill 
watli dtlier water or marsh gas, cutting off tlie retreat or 
a.sphyxiatjng the workers. 

i t is in the Late Priruary Age earths tliat we find most tif 
our niodcni resources for lighting and heating, pclral in 
America, anthntette, and soft coal. Slate is found in the 
Silurian strata. 

Spiders, centipedes, scorpions, salamanders, and giant 
dragonriics^these were the inhabitants of tJie globe. The 
reptiles had hardly begun, but a few skeletons of the most 
primitive, chiefly amphibious, kinds are in tlte layers of 
Pennian age. 

Tliis era is sometimes called the Age of TriJobitEs. a sort 
of shellfish most develope<] in Silurian and Devonian times, 
and disappearing in the Permian stage. This shdlfish was 
di^fitkd into three parts, head, thorax, and abdomen; it 
hail feet usetl for botJi locomotion and brcatliing; iu 
construction it sumewhat resemhled a woodlouse, ?od like 
it could roll itself into a bidl. 

Primitive fish, not having a completely ossified backbone, 
were encased in ami our plating. Otlicis had hard shinv scales 
and a backbone continuing dov'n the upper part of the taiL 
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In tJicsfr Priniun^ times there was a bfirea] or Nortlium 
cuntiiient, of whicli Cireenlaml was purl, toncliing^ what is 
now Scandinavia and the North of Scot land, and extending 
across the Atlantic to Canada. There was a tropical 
continent connecting Africa with South America, Western 
Europe as we know it did not cxLfAit wait submerged. 
Die boreal and tropical continents were separated by a 
Greater Mcditerriinean Sea, The great Caledonian Range 
of mountains unittti Scotland to Scandinavia, and later 
another range ran from Wales through Brittany and the 
centre of France to tiie V'osges, Southern Russia, and 
Siberia, 1 1 is known as the Hvrc)i*nian Range. In SUurian 
tw'o small islands, one in the centre of France and the 
other in Poland, were all that had emerged ol continental 
Europe. England, half iif Scotland anil ah but the North of 
irelond were under the sea. Volcanoes seem to have begun 
their work in Silurian times, and to have been verj" active 
in England Perhaps their eruptioris w'ere the means of 
upheaving Britain from lier ocean-bed. 

[ he Primary .\ge bedfi arc the ones in uhich the first 
fossils arc found, hut what was bcfaie ? T hese insects, the^ 
rich, rank, silent, decaying forests, these marsh® stagnant 
and rotting, the shcJlfish. this damp ranknes of climatCj 
the silence broken occasionally by the gigantic birth-spasm 
of a range of moiiiitaios i>r a continent—there must have 
been somsthing before tliem. Ages of bacteria were 
riccussar)' to prepare tlic earth for lieingsinich as animals and 
plants, which cannot live witiuiut bacteria. 

The foundations of the Primary’’ Age (ossit-liearing beds 
were laid on beds of gndss and mica-schist and granite. 
The last is volcanic rock; the other two sedimeutjjTy ones, 
containing a great deal of cry’stal- It is in these beds that 
emeralds.and topazes, garnets and sapphires, arc found. 

In the Aigonkian beds there are no signs of anything 
resembling a fauna, notliing but a few worms and a trace 
or tw'o of shellfish much crushed ami fleformcd by pressure 
and the tremendous kneading, upheaving, and churning that 
soil and rock of tills immense age liavc undergone. 1 n the 
oldest Arcluean beds of Finland there is some carbonaceous 
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matter, and a special kind of crystaJliaed chalk funned of 
a f^editnenl wliicli may Lave contained organic matter, 'rtic 
traces of life are indi-cipljerable Uirotigli age. 

Wdiat 19 this earth which is so toitumd and rent, sub¬ 
merged and upheaved, drowned and blistered and hacked ? 

it is a child of the sun, older than \'enus and Mercury, 
the other twii planets bom since. These three hirtlis reduced 
the volume of the sun and probably altered the colour. It 
is now a yellow star, but was perhaps once white or blue, as 
are other stars of greater heat. As a white or blue star the 
rays it sent to the earth would be chemically richer; its 
a star of greater voluine it would iiglit more of tlie earth's 
surface, wltidi would produce the greater equality of seasons. 
Some authorities have stated that at one time the sun was 
so large that tltere ivas no night on the earili. and many 
scientists liave tried to calculate the loss of heat it would 
suffer through radiation in the course of the ages. 

All this would be outside our province if it were not tlial, 
like cveiy thing eke, the earth is not independent, but moves 
through long cycles of time and endless changes to some 
goal unknown to os, und that the youngest of its living in* 
habitants moves entirely' deiietideni on the sun. The sun is 
only one of millions of stars in a ^Itlky Way, and from the 
day that, a nebulous nucss, the earth separated from the 
sun it contained in condensed form all that it lias evolved 
since. 

Modem science has thrown great light on the ear tit's con- 
stitution ; the discoveiy of radium, helium, uranium, and 
other associated end-products has helped in the stutly of its 
interior temperatures and its immense age, Tli« present 
system of registering earthquake shock* makes possible a 
greater study of the elasticity of the surface crust mid the 
question of siTuin and pressure. It seems likely that we are 
only at the beghining of the seience of the chemical properties 
of the intcticFT of the earth and iht'ir possibilitie-s. The study 
of light is in its infancy; r«;rhaps the capacity of the human 
brain to understand ihi; problems whiclt confixiut us js in 
the same stage. One Uiing is certain, death is transmuted 
life; from ihe self-destmction of radium hydrogen apd 
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hcliuM are born, troin ilic deatTMCticii of hjtavy 
lighter metals aie com^sed Kverythmg ia in a state of 
flux and pMpctual motion, attracted and repulsed, broken 
and re-created ceaselessly. 

The part of The book of life which v^s can read is only a 
few pages : tliretMiuartmhas been made unreadable by the 
^'car and tear of the ages, or atc have not yet learnt tlie 
alphabet. 

When we see the interdependence of all living creatores, 
tlie relationship of all maimnals, the order in divisions of 
ge o logi c al strata, die successions in th^ fauna in all periods 
of the earth's history, we are led to think that this union of 
all types of lift is not accidental, but is part of some funda- 
Tnental principle. Forced to tliink of life as a tt'hote, our 
reason suggests that what exists at a gi^en moment is the 
result of what preceded it, and tliat what follows a certain 
state of things is the result of that state. The idea of 
evolution is only ihe expression of the tnutually dependent 
Slate of anteradenfs and consequences. The effort to 
explain this idea, which stirred such great minds as those of 
Darwin, Lamarck, and others, is but nidinientar}’ groping, 
yet man can plume himself on the fact that he has realized 
the A-arialions in typo and their reappearancesv Perhaps 
mechanical theories and classifications only explain the 
variations in type of oiganisms which already exist. ^ But 
the roots of even these virriations lie deep in tlie intimate 
chemical constitution of living matter, When it to 

the realization oi a fundamental type and the striving 
ward to reach superior faculties it is hardly possible to avoid 
thinking that is due to the hidden power of those 
dynatnic principles which direct tlie expansion of all creation. 
Thc cvoluiionaiy theory of creation Is therefore no mere 
hvpothesia. but the t^aull of our mental constitutiofn r it is 
the bedrock of Science—that is to say, the source of our 
knowledge of the Real. To reject it b to fkny the 
capacity of our minds to understand it and to renounce 
ah study except tlie accumulation of observations without 
sequence. 

Our voyage of discovery is almost over, and yet hardly 
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begun. We hive stepped hunting in the soil and tuminjj 
overman* dust of centiirifis, and stand gaAng into apaca 
proWems of atmosphere, stnitn, light, and heai dimly 
stimug m otu brains. And. questioning thus, once more 
man exhibits his great endowment, his btain ix^ns to cwh 
and reach out* to grasp forces gteater tha n 
pygmy in siise, he yet peeves the Umveise^ 
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BfircU. tlw, 3» 

Barley, 60 , its 
B arm^ Gra^Jop tavie uL 


Bajrfow^ tot&b, jo2, ^ 

hornet, toj 

Biu^roliblAL at 195-19^ 

Buketo, i»cd La flatt-mkiaB, t|r 
Basque too^. the. 7C 
Bathft, Z7* 94 

BAtfmt d< £^mmi$niir«tffUp 146. 16fi 
Butle-rtoflfii, 1J3 
Bwwia, 56, UJig 
Busdn. tif Lft Tibe ponod. 39r J<Vr 
4^- AST amber, sg, 30, 3$, 
55.7«3* S*Ji 99 f at Myceu*^ M \ ab 
Tmy, lofi iKwao, 143; irniy^ tgo 
Boaken, 4 % 107 

BoeJtnmie, 33 

Bw 4 139- M 7 i ^ 5 % **+1^ 165, 170J 
*73- ijtr ^30 
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Boauioitfle. nver. tfiS 

Bcaiitr. Tjg. 147^. *Jo. 33i^r:t4. =79* 
-=31 

Btcdi-tna, iSz 

Bd^ouen. Cemot^ 464 
Belcnmitr, □t^4 
DcigiBivd.the^ O 
Bclgiinq, 6t, ^33, 173, 17S, 193, 

3E1^ JXl 
BfUc-A^!^ 5*44 
BolliaEODJi, 71 
Boll. Si, 116.60 
B^ngawaiip nvcjr. 33^ 

Bcitii!, 59 
B^nufaln 1A3 
BcHauf cEii, 

B^un, liw, 156. ii59p tfjf 
Bibraitte,. 36-30 
Blrioiell, Ithuiencv, 10a 
Btrth‘4fec> s 63 
B4iil'Va»e3, 59^ 6] 

BiMOn, 147, 159. 163: cia^v 

it4 J pountod* ifwj, J7^ iao, 197, 
103, 251 

Bits, llat^ies^ 5r^ 64 

K]^, 43 

Bjpoi Btynjoifson, 30 
Bhiek St*. 31, 67, 96, 104 

IdlljdbtwfTif!^.^ 11^ 

Blahoftlav^ 

Bdor^ wild, 95, |S. 53, 134, 147; 
teeth oi, dg 

B«jakt« saetwl* gg; tree-trank 
I to I tock'oarving 1^9 
Bohmia. jg, 44, 4S, 6s» c^i, 

113 

Bonn, 2nj 

Boots* Si* 94 

Bdte«d c?datLiiont, the, 

185 ■ oJto CntUe 

BcAtiin, 64- S5 

Boudicr do P«th^, ^13, 314 
Bcmln. 190+ i4ta* 

^41 

BonTdelllet, 177 
Bontioodf.* AbMp ^42 
Boiiiget. iako ot, 39 
fionpsanie, Aliibb. r6r, roi 
BjWit ailire^ of Ga^dtAtmpf. 53;:. 
*^*“pp«, Sx* 59; woodnti^ ii6i 
goldaitp lannd at 33-60 

BcK-tnjfl, jf 30 

Eraeelcta, brcmzfr* 41, iij ^ ifdden* 
S<j, 66, fSg, 83, as, $9, 9- - ivory, 
*77; shells tSS 

BEadi^’co^dMlk face, at Ofni^t, 14 a- 
*44 
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Bnmdjon, 13T 

Vcnut oL I113 

Brazil 134 
11^ 

Bretoit tongue < tber. 46, 47 
BtviiUH AbW l»f* l®s* 1*^1* 

193. Wp MJ, 2 JO, Slip ^SSi SJ 4 . 
±4J,-44, j+S 

Entsixi, 13. ^25^ 34 >, 33, 34* 43. 45, 
46, r** ^ 5 p 97 - ioip 

tui. icNi, ttj, it7^ c:fi» 17S, 

apO, ^lSp2|:i; 

Bnttwiy-. ij, 34. 46, 3(r. 57, ttj, 63^ 

1I7p li;3, | 34 p 126 

Bmo—JM Brwi 
Bfodui, a^-jDp 47 
Broiue. jS, 40, 103; ^Kff, 43 
BioiuK A^. £b<?. 74:-tQ^ ; ItL S^u- 
liisavli^p 

BrtiQzc Ag« bidldlaj^^ 3!^^ 104^107 ; 
trade, 34; tniliKl^'' (S»ilaJ* 
&11VIJJ1) t^ifelion) toti;, 

iTtnjwiJ ip6-io8 j swords^ ^ 

u 4 LaTMq ptiric&d, 39, jG, 
4£i 4?. 531 Hul^ratt jpcTindt 

&3> j MyccnasAJi, 88 ; Billub. 
^ ; Tr^jin, 107, *09 
Bmuiqucl, 159 
BrihraT 144,19^-193 
Bryihozvio tengui^, ihCp 47 
BtideertA, trood^sn, i9 J sidn, ij:i 
Bncklimd. £>r W.» 

BuckJe^t 53, 

BA&IgLu:^ticra+147 
Bttili fi flga, undctpramd* 50 
Butbft df pereziAiiofi, ^44 

BnQ-JSghtmg. 95 
Btdkid, Axtbiir* ri5 
BnlUotv G^briek 27 
Bntgirndy, bi, ^4. 6* 

BniJikl cuitoois. GauEi^ 33,, 36^ 3^. 

|{^-H9p 5^ ^ » EtTti 9 C{»ii. 7^. 

8[ ^5 m MyccnjK 3 Ji« S6-90 ; ^eo- 
: tm!M 5 ti 3 ri&, ij®; 
142-144^403-107 
BlLT^H {t'ld), I3E> 

Burkitt^ Dr Mklfih, 145 
BuM^irntm^ tbflp i^ir 195 
Btnk, Gr, 201 
Bttltv de^ Moos?f 4 s!tjt};, 66 

BiitttitL$, 5^1, 66, 89 

Cabtixomum^ 43 
CqdiA, 96 

-*CaEs*i^*Ciip;' afl 
Cmm's Talife,^ 120 


C^timess,. 30, 163 

Caledonian Rangt?^ 167 
Cdlandet, Gralufla. 

C^bziaD period^ tLe, 364-165 
Canibiidg?, 254^355 
Camel, 351 
Oraip CAfiniiae. 

Campd:&Chuj^y» 114-115 
Caoiplgay^ 133 
CanEUiim 2^7 
Caiiaty taxifd, sjo 
Canilelabnp cJ La pertod^ 50 { 
Etruscan, 5i, &a 
Cendiap 95 
CftirNL 443 
Cap-Blaoj^ 161 
Capiian, Dr L.. I6r; 3f?6 
CaptHaa toala. l^^p 144^ lijS l art, 

114 

Ctpua, 39, 6g 

CatbaiiiliQriiiiA |ieiriocL tlif, *61-^65 
CannihJiip 65 

Camtola* rij] 

CareitiJHii GulL 95 
C^arram marble, 264 
Canlmg^. 55,79 
Carpiaa Sea. 3S, 257 

CaatUle. 44 

Ca^tflk K, caveoi, I6®, 169, 171, t^t 
19B 

Cat. wiM, 159,259 

CaloloiiuLp ^9 

Cattk, wiltL 137^ >47* >75* *SOi >^5 
Omcasu^, 3®, 137 
Canldfonx I'l. u. Si 
CavB-pajtitin^^ Spaqbl) Keoli^n^ 
139; IFjiper PalioUiliic, t 44“t 45 1 
Mog dufeniiin , 156-159^ 1^3^. |6^ 
169; Atirigiaadkn. 

CavUlofip imvfl of, 

Cje1l»oua-Mme4, ±30 
QeiUot. $4 

Celtr apovA'^bapeiL 97 
Cdtlbiiaq tiw* 47 
Cdtk f2uni|]^, 10, 47; TtligicmH 5I1 
3^. 49, ^: wnT-cii^, 39; 

design. 44, aa; 53-56, 59; cua^ 
qua^ m llaly, 47^ Liteiatarep 
474 Jortiflcatioua. 47^ 63 ; In- 
vaiitiftM. 48; 57, bij; armj:^ 51: 
ctnotajih, 71 
C<:lfc6-L5'gfazt5, thep 69 
Centipede, 256 
C«!rheru4, 

Ceiemnuial wanda—sec Miitm df 
00 m jA cj a ^ mrnf 
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Ccta£Ly^litx-EtQim;i, 2^ 

CcjTttlbb, MarquU 5^ 

C«fvrBri, 

Cmtit ^tifpkm4j tja 
C^vm mifd£^xi4, 1 
Chllsin, L»kc: d. iij 
QutJiltti, 104 

Chalk^r C^ny, ^34 

Chikutfl^ur-Sadsfl, 38^ 45 
Quunou, f47K 
Chiunpa^e, 4S 
CluDGfiidirp t^r 
CJuLTcntf » 177, SHiJ 
ChjtrkDt’bOTOiilii^ 4®, s>, i&4 

CliAiLateerSp 39-4^ 

Clinriot&r GftuJLskik 33^ 36, 43 - 

iun-^ 7J, 9 ® 

Clidicvi tocit^. ^4^ 

-JOp fji: tv^Kr^latikHi, 41 ^; 

isice, %$ 9 ^i dim^t^p siB, 

±19 ; luuinp 4£4, 4$^ 

CliiimkiUH 66 
Qicsiflirts. Vinter, iiz 
Chili, t 34 

ClikDipanz^ev,. 2^7, 24^^^ 341 ,330 

Chj|«U. i^^tHahthicntiKd^p ; Umr, 

Chitri]U!^i l-|a-i4t 
Ci»1[HU>'j 13^ 

Ckctoii'-Qii-^Ap JT7 
OuTVikiutp LahjTotp H3 
ClfioiueGins^ the. U? 

Cltnuniii^ £44 

ClimAte. Eqtopcan, uq, T41 1 
Of^ca Maxima, 77 
Ciuoh-lastiLDm^ ( 4 tt, [J:^ 3 <^fH 4 
CI^k-«tan, i st»« ill 
ChmhnJfTii^L^ iig 
C)ytunnHtH, 67 

C^p I&4, it66 

Cobexh g U« 4 , 64 
Ccckl», 141 
Ccii£:n 5 « 4 a 
CohuiLit ikulU tilt.. OLid 
CBini, 28. 5<i| 34, 4 i , T9. 

CaiiiHn]ue, «idIcof> I6i 
Dumbocel^^ cave nC 13'i 
Combo JTo, je 5>3 

Combi, 4t, 5 & 

C^mm 4 Hiati 4 S^ jg 

Pn^feSAUI V., 213, 

M 3. 144 

Cumu, Lake of, 113 
Oiinfia^wa^ 43 
Cmubmctf, J-ake oi, [ e 1 
CcmstaxUiiif>]ikp 
Cootoctetl Drift, 933 
CoavTita, 2ia 


Cwik. W, tC, lift 
Ccipeiiha^cfi,.99 

Copper, Rs* a^p 103* tof-iojp 
[C16, IJ2 ; TODtff^ 103-104 I 

105 

Copper Age, the, 103-Hog 
Ccinii, 15, p, 4^- ii, 53. 

CoraliLoc Crag, SoOnlk, 145 

Cothith, 6:5 p 73 

Oom^ bo 

Comatir. nS 

Comiiih toiigile, the, 47 

CwkimtioD, iho, 1 ro 

CturiiSe, 201, 

Cor&ica, 35. 74 

Co^etl€4r 4* 

Cfltcpd'f^r, 6|, 114 

Cdtoa^n-Noiid, 1x3 

C^p 4* ^ii^. 109, 11H 

Cf^w-'godilws, 63, 107 

Cow'ft hgad, g^Tijen, 80; ^Iva, ^9 

Cowrie slielL 163 

Ciab^ [43, 264 

Cmnm>^» irj 

Cfcmatiom 14* i6, 48, 4^1. 58, 71. 

17s 

Cresw^n Crafk^ ai8 
CtVbiCooiUi rfiv, Uwp 158, i5'| 

Crete. 74, go, gz, gj, g,. go, 103, 
104. ios> **>9 
Crimea, tja, 179 

Cio-Mo^pioo raecj 144 r 14^. 1564 tOf p. 
168, 179, iai-186, J95. J98, ror j 
typ^xtatioEk, 156, 189 
Cruaiia. 44, 55, roi* 103 
OocodUBp 256, r3{3 
Cromaf, *3^, 334, 353, 

245 J * tiki.* 231 
Cmnicicha. 84p riB 
CioWv gijlikn, 88. 

Cto^Ihtw btoodha, &5 
Coot liil CKkftti3JH, 175 
Ciown, j^^alden, 89 
CTtehnIiiBi. 31 
Cmufle^ 59 
CtiDiberTatiLi, s-t 
2117 

Copo, 36, jbt 54 h 56* 6i, 

7*. 89* 90* 103, Il3r tjp 

Ciildrhiii, 16. 69 

CuvifflT, C,, *3.6 

Cycludt?), 07 
CvTclo^iean nalb. S7 
Cyprnia^ 103^1^, loj. 107^ 115 
Creciio^lovalda, 1441 

■ ^ lool, 209, ai3 

Do^cr, uf Ul T^ni ptsiod* sj* 30, 
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50; of HalUtflit pantnU 6j 3 
Bcnnifl A%nt 9^^ t<H ^ bvrtr^ 

1 sf, im 

EIlli 

Danube, nx-er. ij^ 3<, ag. 43 . S'*. 
65. *43. M4- ‘r>. **». *W. 

Sll 

C. 

daMattllltt.C.,34.1 
de f^iydt; JtjiiiWiL ijc 1 
4je VUL^ruvr, CiulJ1D^al^^ 1^7 
B«rf*aTiCp StigOr 
Dcttr-Uttm |iici«, i ji, 13^ 

DcIm. 

I^ninaric, 107^ *10, 3*0 : swoids of 
|ji ji-rtud iHi BafiDiutfr 

A£0 sw-onf^ ID., 97 
Xlentitjcm. tif iipttr 
I>ep 4 ret» Cl, ail 
r XHEf liyAhlre, 

Devttoiao pciiodp tbo> 364-^61, 
DAlitm&bitc, ±tl 
Dcwe^i H-. il* 

Ptivumek river, tt^ 

Dikilftin^p ^oldEii, 

PvSiii^ 36 

DiMt 43 

Pkiooen^, 1I5O 

DJuiothU. 2$-i 

□imMattr %y}m 

IHlEOthirriiitn, 1243* SIQIk £54 

Dlpl(^i>c.u», :239 

Di*ti* Irish $»i»inenis.ti soo 

Dug. *3^ JI7. 141*^142. 

Dog^r Bviak, I’lm^ '£ 04 > 
DuUclKiccFiituini;: Ofntrt. 143, 

(44; Cfa-Md^nn, i.4% t^ti, 
DolmeiLS^ ^3^ Iw. no, ISO 
IJ^flpiatt. 44, W 
]>cimedtic;Uioii ol animats^ 114 
I>r 3 niino« 4 ^ 4i 
Donegal, Is? 

Dunlq^jnr, I4O, *504 i 73 . *75- 
sS*>^ i^S- 

Dord^^e^ rivoT, lOl 
Dniie VifWJi. p* 

DohL^q liuriua^ 4S i @9,90* 9 Jp 
104, 1115 

Dov«^ goldEn, S9 
Dro^^oo, yiiildfla, 90 
DrigondJf^j joO 

Dr^unAgc Kocn^^. gj 

DriAkiog'bciriu, 49 
Dfoahcd*. nO 

Dntljdft, ii- 1 ** I17--I1S. iil. 


i^jl ; IriJJrifi fil, 44, 4y. 344 

IT7 -X iS : fUpp7ie:^|i>J) Of, 42 

Dfiim, dudk, 97 

ajo-5L|*. ^50 

Duboo, jUr Ejigpm, 3|»^ ^jrj 
DucJc 3^ 

Ikitbeld^ 109 

thoftcldiirf, 

EijGLE, briDttwp, 59 i ba tuiieii, 73 ^ 
i^Vkideu^S^ 

'• E^lw* bciiiki/Va^s 

33^ Ofl, SIp 107 

£ii]Eth» wrtli ciJ, 

£:ulh-f^odik^, H 

E&rthisiiwi^. 107 

Esit Ani^liap laop a^l, 413^535 
l^t [4iii|ton, ^14 
Bgg'tuii* 54 

Hgypt, 59. 71' 92* S*. *04* 

13T, t i^p la^p 330, -2 JO, i54 
HiTin^Klari. aua, 207 
Ehtm^ 30, 92 

Jt!i4lvatArirlirHl I So 

tddJid of, 74+ ^ 

Mlbc, 43 

iDoctrnin, 41, 107 

J^efiJIuts Bil^*Vuuf, 307^ i£t5, il9^ 
214, 2^i9H aiP* SJS ; friwne^tumip 
2.20; mitt^ivmti^j. aa4p 

=35 

ek, ijo. 147 

iOf 

Ealu, 032 

EuftiFielp 15, ji, 30.4a, 51 
fLi]^lAiic1, 2|, 20, i39r 14*. *7^1 

-i^p 2±8, 232, 2^ 
Ed^lLtdiClhuiiKF, ibe^ a:t8 
Kakomii 105 

Es^tUAfs>/TMidtivLKrmiMi ±tu 
Edpco^ Ajgfi, the, 24s, 2yo„ 253^57 
Ei^ithi, 24-J-^44 p X45 
Epwomia, 2J:£ 

EiikLiiios, *40, 241)4 i08,184,180. L91 
Ksfts^ M9 
KitavAyvT:, tit 

ihe, 190,103 

Emiriflp 30, 35, 3d, 48. 57,74^ 81H »5. 
91 

l£tniK«n people. lip 69^ 711-77^ 
83 p 04: tongue, 70; 

writuiff^ 7Bi; TtfigiotLi 79+ St, 
83; LEtentoro, 70; 70^ 

inmhs^. 180^83 

EupbiOrtes^ rii.*cr. 72 
Eurupe, 35, 59> <^t, (j0. 71^ 73, lOj, 
t*7^ 141^ soo-20ip 307^ 3t3p 217, 
ajOp £5*. 
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EYflna, Sir^rtHur, 

KYaiLi, Stf Johtl, ;ti4 

FaAiU^ ^Iaxjmub^ Qui^troft. 4* 

Fsaiwi. 74 

Fa>iita. ttp, ^54, ^355 
F^!7^c-eD-Tuilt;aojA, 138^ T49 
Fitmla, brooch, 

Fig-tto* 130, 
mi, t66 
Flk 43 
Fliidp 31 

FiJlgTW'Wtirt^ 41, Si 
Flnifitcnnr. 

58„ 138, 300, i^j 

Fl^^ joi 

Fint-dogs, oJ Ij 4 Ttiie period, 43 
Fii^worebip. 31 
tlih, 13$j 

Fish'hools. ii£. 137* 138 

F^yifn^-ncUp 

Floi. itx 

irlmt toolB, loa. lt|+ tjip T37 ; 

mim!3p *31—133 
Flowcwp binh of. 5ikj 
FciildtFtk Woldj 97 
Fuat Kobert poiht^ 

Fout-'dv-Gituinv, cave *f. 13^^-159^ 
16:0, tgS^i 197-19^, 231 
Forbes Gibraltar, wt, ^roj, 

2o& 

Poflf. 43, 54^ lot 
Frxiioa. 23,4|, 65. 6^, ^7^ •97, 

too. lui, 107, 113^ 13^, 

itj. i!t», t JO, 24J, ^64^ 2<>7 

IrrandusComte, Ii4, 66 

FtW, J., 3Jl2p 1J3 

Frops, 33* 139 
Fnrfooir* 144 

CakuC tODOTe^the, 46, 47 

Gain, 136, 19S ^ 

Gahojq, 34, 39 
GahVeif, Lahe of* aoS 
Galilee hIcuU, dol), 209, 310 
GaJIry ffilt sknU. tio 
OarKU, cave of, if|6, I97* ly^ 
Carnet, 367 

CanuLne. river^ ^31 
GoTTodp £>x Dfiiothy A. E,. 103 
G^ucoay. Cult uJ, 2^h 

GaiUdiy, Albert. 314 

Caul, ji 3J *1. ^3, 43, 43, S3, 

(r4; C[aJ(iiiic.as, 5«, js, fo 
CatiLiah |»coplo. lO^ ji; colna. aS ; 
ilnaa, 40: toago*, 47; 

48: tnmb, 36; fod. 68 : agrtcal^ 
tiui>,4>0 


CbuU, uiv^ob at Bdiadb bv. 43-46 

Cav'finiii, lUuut of, fi^ 

Ocesa, 134 

CccnaetrlGU |KLtUirim4 iip 
triiBb^tOocs, as 

<;cmM)r. tj, 4i, 45. 30* §1. 
ii* sr* •'Si fi?. 98, ‘Wp 

Zfx>, asS, 358 
Gibbon^ *3^, 230 
Cilirattar^ :20a,. joj* 3tj6 
GjhralUr Almll* ll) m. 403* (ti) 303 
Ciratfo* 230 

Cijcdfe, d| La T-^fne perhKii 4I 
Gmiiitfep river, 

GJaeiatitm. forrrth+ smx- srj!; iJbtni, 
223; secoiiili i«i| Qma, aajo 
229, 232 

Clast Lk^o 3*^* 4Jfi r bunfnii, 50: 

i C^ips. 59: blwiq£,39 
Gk^toflbury, ±a 44, itj 
C^zeii iiottery* toS 
Cnjuisa, loS, 139^ ^^7 
Cost* HI, 143 
Gobi Dcicrt* 244+ 260 
Goblet* to8 

QitdeliiivaaiQii of Fnialti. 46 

30. 34, 4^^. 7^- *t»4i 

♦ruiiwa* 41 

Coffe d'Entctolit^Lju Eyils, J36* 
*97 

Gurilla. 340, 142, 150 
Gotlilc cd architecture* 94 
Cothloitclo 43 
Gower, 19^1 

60 

Cnmd Pn:dai|^y, ijfj 

CtzEbit^^ 7^7 

Grapes* t ta 

Granhoppit, $9 

Gmvera. rjo* 191 ; (jcaked, lyS 

Gray'4 inti fjme, it a, 213 

Graaw-punt pot, 66 

Gci-oce^ 3^5-. 33« 4L 43p 47< ST* 

^ 69, 7i, 74. 9a* lyrj 
tjiveks, tho^ 4^;, 47 j 67 i piutitetl voaea 
i>f, ^4 

Grecniandi 267 
GrcueJIc^ 144 
Gr«)ablr*a64 
Gxiflma, 63, A* 99 
Ciima^du vinage* 188,, art ; race; 
iSS-jSb 

rifottedu Ci%-mon, 

Gtottedos Eiiluibi* 188 
Crotte deUe Fitie, ail 
Ctotte da I^ee, 194 
Grotte du- TritoUie, 197 
Cronae* 147 
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Gachiiitx gtociaJ utoga. 147 
Cu«trvtli*^ *43 
CdlUetm* 

GttU, 1J4 
Giuu]» 4 ru{^, 52 
C>*£l^a. Km^ ui I.sdlBi, &i4 
G^patuti la'yjtz], idb 

HsiiJLTtTG^ i&ll, Iflj 
Higi^TdiidgH 
Hulr. oi 5j 

Ff»ijpiA 4 ^ ti 3 , 

KaJkpcji tiill, 122 
HdliicK*, 74 

tialliUatt the* J7-?3« t^pe- 

^tJtitt «f* 6*1; tmtab of, <ri, 71 ♦ 
four tffjiim of eultnro of, (^-03 l 

iKitiailJ* 

Hainmfir&« 10^^ zio, 215 
Hn|tl>ury^ Sif TUouiftd, iBj 
HajidHL:^, dint. 209, it*, 2i6< 
Hdi)dlenft&, of Bibra^e, i8 
Huaclln, hntpotlery^ lol ; eulltfii' 
Mrr. 107 

FZjuuhi, paiatctl* 171, 196-197^ 
Hwie, 18, 5^ M7 

Hiraasa oruamiiiitAj 

Harpoons, ti*,. 1I7, r|i8^ 139, 146, 

Hauser, Otto* ^ 305 
Houte-Gifuimr, lAi^ ioj„ 197 
Haatg-Mamo, 49 
Houto^AipiQ* 
flawk Stone, 
llAwthotiL-woDihlp, tiS 
Hfucl-nots, Til 
HiSbLi of tisartiies^ jaf* 
Heaticisftyst 4 im^iii LaTtzieperiik|«t7 

Hfbridira, 24. 30 
tlgUltmKTg Uie, *2Fl 
Helmm* 269 
Hdioapunt, 38 

Helmetd, of La Tdogpcrioii^ *6* 
36^ 4^, yt 3 Ouiutioii, 51 
Herd, 75, 86, 88, Sg. 107 
HerCyruon Range. *67 
HenKkitUft, fiy 
iii^rr;em\-ifla. 63 
lE^h LotJgCr ai5 
HiadA, puntcOp 109 
lUppanait. ±4} 

HlppupQtiunu&, *20^ 124, 2yo 1 
tooui of^ lu^ 

HusnilJkp^y, lo4^tii5p to 6 ^ toj^ I08. 

ip^ 

Mficitt, 1^ 

Holland,, ilSj 118 


Holy well*, 31 
f Icnuer^ 10 
Hcnnaiifbliri, 75b 

FLwiki, Itrmucr, 32 - 33 ; tirthea- 
waigp I or 

HopewflllTowEitiip^ Obl^^, t j j 
i 3 j 

Bontoi tie la gave oK, i4>8 
Hiwio, b^±fr, yjtp 9^^ voiui fn 
*JaLp€ oF, 59,^C ; goldi?n, ; rack- 
cox^iipd 98; panted I . c j8k 
1O9 ; Iviay^ 154 : wlldr t^p 200^ 
403, 2±9, *31,150, £5t, 254 
Horu-bendswoRl, 5I 
liofSEdfltag, Ikat iron. S5 
HotfArd, oE La T^ue pDfiod^ 27-2S ; 

Ttojau. ioOl Swi 43 * tio-rii 
Hoxne, lit, *35 

limmn !>«««£, pmutitiga of, i jp* 
dculptumd. loi* 193- 

t9& 

lluEuan soejifioe, xt* 

HanenTy. S 7 p tij, iOi 
Hmubciry* 19 
Htiiloy. r. lip 
Hydrogen* 168 

H>^a, idl tjf* *5* 

lat:RiA^^ ihgp i-|, 47^ 6L 63 

Ibd.^, 70. 147, 1S9, 169, 183 

Ece Agnt, the^ joo^. 2^^, 22 j-^ 2 ^, 

tcbtliyj^unn, it^« 163 
Idokp loj 

lllyriatis^ the, 1^ 

Immoitaiityp tiriicf iat itj 
Indmadafiipb., 170 
IijEiw,42, ys. *?3pii7, tj?, 180,213, 
238* 250* S52* 164 

dev^pmEbt o(, *6 pJ- 26.^ 
Intaglio, 88 
144 

trv<l 4 itijp 23, 31,70, 97,117, Tij^ 

IJO, SO7 

Ima Agf>f the* divisioa* ijf| 34^ 37 = 
ftwaraa of. 38. 37^ 38 ; ctHnnirim 
7* ; ?w ; 

lauiaieol 71 

in£n or?, 264 ; liots of, for 
raoury^ *p, 7*--7J 
iHtfiiL, oscrupolli al» 04 
Italy, 33, 34, 35, 47, 39, 05, 60, 74* 
73. So, «3,100,179, i 4 S 
Ivory, 41, bi, 69# 1&3 

Tatin Bxe, loS 

jaian, tivgr, 5®, 63 
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l&pan* 104. 134^ %Stf 
' 5 &, cttTtliaiiffUTie, loy 
J avtt, J3$ 

J&veliibi, SI, 

Ittjwy, tay 

Jtneawniius.gQ^vT^. goldca. yo 
]friir 4 l«T>', C«lti 4 ?^ 4f^ 44* so, 54, 57; 

Btru&can^ jSi 
tiula;i't¥W, ijo 
Jglicfi, r^i<, i^s 

Jjttlina CiESiir, JO, ji, 4if>i 43, 43, 4^?, 
TO 

, Ji»o. ^5 

' ujjitfTp 4Li, 1^; .^jnuteni, ^14 
^ Ttta^ fiVKr+ 4s 
Tmt M^^Lauu. 6 h, 3 S^ 

^ ttraaaic m. tlw* 25^^ 3 3 y» 

jcitbvTid, w 


Kaj«5aiioo^:?S 2 : US totcm^ 14! 
KiimAk> i:s3 

Kcntli, ^Artburp [ga, 204,:±0|. 

tCtlS&r, F^ztliiuQtt, j i. 3 r S15 
Kmiwt AviaQue^ Avebury, 

Kont. J5* ijfi. 

Itoifii Kolf cavf, irt 
Kettlrdnzin tuwchc^.i^s 
Kief- t 5 

KiUtukp hH., sid 

King it! tliD Ute», iig 

Kitcbfln mi^ckds, 134, ij&* 141^*41, 

Kltiill A 5 p<!Tl?k, jCi 

m, 14V, 

170, [S4, [93. :zii^ £16 

Knwfw , 99, sbl. iJ 3 * fH. 9 |. io 3 . 105 
Kfltickk-buiii^. af, 109 

Koortdik. enwo]^ 193 
Kmpinjv cave qf, ioj, jr&- 
Krinu^, 195 


La CftLtvfiiL 153 
La Cho^MU^ULA^^ctU^ ^£01-^203 
La DilDcnbi^re. 163 
La FerraMl^, j]aA>^io7 
LA<kcai<^ 161^ *97 
La Maduteidv. 146, 14^, 16 L 167 
La Mie0qiirp «\ck i&IifJttt «L iiS; 

point, 317, 7i?t 
La Mutte S^i-ValauiiiL, 4-1^ 

La t6i 

i^ina^ 3^7 

La l>dtri, lype^anaUcifn of, ^ 3 * 45; 
Cditure and rtUtributioUj 
comiuerce. 4.1 ^ burial;! 

4^y> 

L»T(iuEaaa«, 141 


Labytimlt, tbc, gop ya, 93 
ijicavc, jra 
“ J-ody of IJojxl**,*'' 
lalbadi- 113 

Lak 3 c-vilia^. ito, 113, 1*3 
iJLlatuiQH Dr 19J 
LiEoaiek. i6y 

lamp, clialk. 1.31 

L 4 iiev-hjtatbp 31, 65^ ^9* tsiS; 

t^one, 149 
LadUfiir. ths, 191 
Laiigdorfp 4] 

tumiiisb at, 49 
l^ap^aoLL 147 
I-AppQ^ tbe, 14^1 

Lam and Fenatia. 7ft 

La^tet, Edqnatil, (75, iSi, 314 
Lau;geti« Saw, Ijt* 131-IJ5. t^. 
f 75 

Laiiiel-ieBi pl>mte^; 51, 174, 176, 177 

I Ajl MLwi^ 193-196 
Lo MciujLifFp 20s 

Le Flacaitjl- 177 
XEfAsi myaiu, 3:33 

iSw, 3 ot, j2i 
LdimT^ 2 53 

Lena, tivm, £i 6 

L*:* Ellies, 150-153 I diabict of, 
( 53 ^ i6f, 189, *97,21^ 

Ldc^ H6c«aax, idS. 

Le&pu^r. 193 
L=sai«, til 

Lcvairoi^ rtaicc^, 309, n 1 
l^-A’allou-Pmtr Jri 
-Lrwea, 330 
Lift Fsiil, 1 cp 

Lignjic, biacdet of* 66; ilepwit oL 
130 

J 4 piTiaii»^ Lt», 61* 67, 

Lftttrilu^ 209 p 3 lS 

LiimuiiJ^ 161 

Limpri. *42 

Litivn cord, 107 

JJon. *8®, lot, 3i41 gnrdiiu, 

bronze, 59, 61 ; in a. cterfigit. Jo; 
niaaJe i>L 89 
Xifl^jaa fji'^rro, 134 
Littcntiui Sdi, 134 
f^ociyerp Sir Norman. 121. t 15 
Locmanaqaer, iijp 1-4, 12b 
Ltim^ tTjp * 79 , 224p 335-32^ 
'Lob^L M.« 3 DJ 
LoiiiJon. lot, 14)8 
Loonip tt£ 

Lotraiiiey luck-fialt depaait^ la, 264 
Lortiiet, 1&2 
Lot, * 7 * 

Ltianlns, T54, 165, 167 





INDEX 


Lunparty, 

LuM* 463 
Ltuour, 1*3 
Lytkkkur, ft-. /jfo 
Lyflk,. tIO, tuj 

iH- 35. 7i. 

S5I national i^-inl^l [as 
hym. C., M€ix 
Lyon, ElluTiEintat, 137 

M^c^giui. 31^. as3 

15^7 

Mtic«idttiiijM!>^ we. sit 
Miurlceimir. l^fc«iior> 3:0^1 
lIlfvutL, 17J 

3SOi 25- 

MogduenUii fXtCif, 146^ 14ft* 130, 
tjOn n63. If2, diinate^ t4^ 

147: 1477 iiit, 148^ 14^?^ 

15^-166: t»Lth and tirnpc^n!*, 
*4^ 14^, |6S 
Ha^T^r 1-altr. 71, IJ 3 
3£e4fic3%ii4n 53 I ^ytafftatlicUc, 167 
MBgkmtfse. 135-137 
Si-Ia^lcTfiOeiipin tha* 

SIogDiolu^ 24^ 

Slallcts. rtani5, t 
13* 

MdtA. |{yi 

MiunntCL]^ th^ af^ 150 
Munmntii. *47* 15^ 158, 159^, *77. 

yBo^ 2*5, *29, ^3Ck-33[, 

441. ttwsiii vf. 15^; tiiiis of, 

carv%i], iQi 

R^ipt^ranCc dJ^ an gldtid*^^ 

137^539 

>l4n':$:od. to^ 

2ilaii£^r-HT£j«ck;^ I23 
M&nganRQC^ T57 
Manik, Etru^caxi 
^iamciiir iel3, 4* 

3tantbA. 143 
MontiUi 7O 
Majix tohiiua, lli^, 47 
Mrtpl e^ 'S<>r 2 
Mkrnr. 3^. 4B, •ztJ 
Msat, IVainwor, *3J, *43 
A£itn^Uf^ 47, 6ip r)7 
Hoxsoulaa. cave u|, %tM$ 

ALtrtLLE^ 63 
Stnj-fciii, Df 11^. 

HfLu fl'Aaii. 113* »4®. *4* 

Mascots. U:S« ul, 4^:^ ^7^ 1^7 
Ma^kp kuduin. 34 ^ 

243. 350^ 

jty iH jKstiHff 54# 

Moucx^sia; liuiuau mctaiip at. 7^3 


Maiin% iji 

May. tky S*. nft 

Madkcrraarjin h^kn^ £Ss^^ 441 39. l>l« 
72,9^^9.1,182 

Mi^tvrnniran mac, tbi^p 143 
Motlusa.. 53 
Mnlw^ay vdley, ±i& 

Moi|aJityc moRnififinti, I09i 1*^ 
117. ii8> 119, 

353, 153 

MffmphH^ 121 

inw* ufi. uf* il^n 

ji"/ 

Mfnntail^ t47* t»±, f S3, 194 195, 

2M 

SlffTcaity* tlie pSaiact, 

M»w 9 ic Agfjp tlur, 364 
ilessftbr. 43 

Mrtd. ftTfx statiKS of, ^ ; foiim^ oi, 
lEN) 

i[ciasc» tilrWp 123* itt 
)ik3dE£0. St; pm^I« oJ* 14S 
hUajlie t^lndithic A^e, tktr, ao 9 — 
211 

Milkr, XH t^aul j ^2 

BSilkl:, ?i^ 

^tiUstcne, 1&^ 

llrilulpiLi, X44 

Minilel glaciation. *27^ zt9> 4 JI 
Aliturrva. 

^Uscs, adUr 57.5^ » of iron i^. 53; 
131^133+ 

Mlnofln cuituine, 9^. 93 

Mmod. KiiE^, 94p 93 

MLnotaor, the. 92- 93 

^lioaDUe Agi^thi?, 239,243^ 243, ajn* 

* 3 =^ 354 

Mirror*. 4^. 49^ 50. 139 
Mining I tell, the, 73A 
Mi$iJ«t0^trar$hlp. TiiS: 
Mcerit)ieiiniu, 2^ ifs 
Mixmivre*, 35^ 

Moir. lEdd, 43 s,. 3 S 3 -^ 34 ^ ^45 

Moh^cd^ I Sr* 

Mongolia. 3 ti i 
^Cunr-Amtnk. 29 
Mont-Bipuvmyj 27* aS 
MinakhaliooK SO. 

Motitdiu^ 9#. 99 
Mmiici^Lij^n-Aviml^. 164 
Mnmtiejmnr]. 190 
Montii^rci, 201, 22a 
Mi>nivia, 6s. t77, t!>0 
MocUbon. 125. 124. lan 
Mutoeco, t 7 j 
Moitw, ie:^. 191 
Mo 4 UAE]T. -2t)4 
Motbinr-soddi^^ 93 # 
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tinxh ufp 

Uf3nit««iiiA lUiic* 3 wa-sJ t * 

^043-3^1, aiii titi ; tocib^ 

i 5 Jt, JOj. xig. 

23311 : in-Ulia, 40*1 201^ 2?0J 

Mdubcm^ l2iS^ j.44 
Hullenip, j yii 
IJufyk; &j 

MuAk-ox. I47t 1^* sot 
1411 

hiytxnx, 7W, Ikh 

10* 

Naxu^ 4^^ 

Xamur, 2 aj 
N^ipoliioci 111. S7 

XAtimlistic urtr 5* 

Nv^sdcrthol. -joo, aas i aucr^ 

aoi, ±o*^ai>$, 3U+ iau 
^VbT^fikji, 441, 452 
Nficklftces, 5 J, 62 p ftji SS. lo?- 135^. 

*43i ^i*4T ^^90 

Kcciopoliiv* of lion Agv. 73; 

Etruftcan. $5 
Noffik^dAc, 50 

Kocdln, copfwf, 107; J*Oi 

(keuc, 1x2, 149, 17^ 

Kcogvn pciidd^ tlie, 145. 
ail 

NeaUtJui: j?lse. tbc, Mij-lii: ytf- 
of. til. 1I4-115S iKifctray 
of* iii-iii. 1151 tijifliset of, 
tsOt ts4-Ii8, ijt; i^Vtgiaii of. 
I ]f»-i i;8 ; iQQh o(^ tl^a 
SfnidiMd* Luke of, la* 45*54- 
Niiw Cimsis«;, 11*, 117 
Xoie Gumcji, 356 
Sew Hcbridlrit ^^7 
Now Zealand, 186 

Niiipt. iS 7 r 16^3 
NiIi^, river, tJ9^3* 

NineVell^ 71, 9^1 
Nurfi^IkT U9, 

Nonli Sea. 61, ioo, 217* 33J 

Norwayi. 30, 97 

Notebuou. 4i(mi», 169 
NmnaDd^p 4>l 
Xutninubitt. 23* 

OaK^ 36e 
Olia^, t4ii MS 

Obvrmaior, Ih- H-* f 3 *^* 337, iJS 

Obi&ire, 32 

0<chrc. rnlp 117, taSi 139^, 140. tsf^ 
177/W 
Oder, river, *3 

£82 


OdUt, StODS af, tjg 
Ctfiwt, J 4i Lfi 
Oliic}. 1 33 
Okt»]iomi^ 133 
OkSiifl^ Ckhp, 9 i 4 
OleafliJcrji 2^ 

Oli^occxie petioC the, a^^p i^^p 248^ 
OD&m. 3a 

Guey^p Lake, ti* 

OpoiiaiiP^ 151* 156 
Oiim^-iiiaii. 340 
Orstcft^ 87 

OriEMl^oo of 49 )^ 9 * 

Orkney l^Umls, jo* iio 
Of 241 
Orniilii^ynclimip ts* 

Pitmaay, x-|i 
Oita. ?43 
Otter, 141 
Oilvr, liver, set 

Ox. 53- 54. 

1*9* ; ^tmy vjbiei in Aliape 

Qatfoi^ 190 

Oy?tcir-st)f2iU* G9, 154, 143 

Factoid river* eou> 

F^tot tuba, 158 
Pthtulefl pebbtop tig, i40p 14! 
Fainriug of bodia» 40, 
Pair-ikOtt-Fiir* 197 
fa l B oihh ic rile, Upper, t4ft- 
1991 Middlo, 200-^11; X^oiAee. 

240 

FA^etls. iiln 140. 158 
PaUu Atbonp. 7*, 77 
1^114262 

FKlK'l«af doigiii 55. 54^ 9® 

Fasgipitn. 138 
PApnjauiv the, 191 
Vms^ IZ5, axu 15^. 257 
FaxfipC'a lieak'’^ lotil, 

Fua^eea^ cave of, 

FVito^jik, X34 
F^nsankis, 87 
Paviliuid^ caveol, t^o. HI 
Ftatg 111 
r^ctfo shel), 140 
Fckama. rave uJ, 19^ 

Fridiig. 3*0 
Peli>|i4. 87 

Fini^ I>r, 137 

FeDibintA^ 6*. 8^. X*4^ 178.191 
Prtffifcinuai, 59 
Fingcrd, 15O1 I 190 
F£ri(p 1 d 4 ix, 16S 


INDEX 


VtTttl, ^45 

IVctJxid^^ f>f tmn, 1;^, i i34^» 1S7. 
5**» 7S- 1^7* 

It^iaiu. w-diM.aw of t3ttf« 40 
Ptrthshii^p 

Puuvion^i tiOj r+3 
f^tk, I4>8 
IVyrony, 177^ 

J?fll£«t03, IdJ 

nutetQii« 6H 

PfaftlBux. Ktrmscjui ciif m ^ tlir. 7^ 

l^iUuficphy, Ptttiit 

PUccamns, 

Pht)euldajii, tke, 14& 

PfirygUp x<H} 

PSci^y. |j«H}[o4;v' ot aai 
Picttfi. Kopnon, rj$ 

[i±. 139^ 14:2, 169 

Pi]i^i*TE39 

Hltdcrprn ikuU^ dig. f±9p 

425 

Plng-wuod liir ^uctary, 9v 
Pins, 49* 53. fl? 

Ridifurici, 43 

Fknistoe. 461 

JX. 69, 

Pld^tucepe Ai:^. thfl, 23^"S3®^ ^39 
Pt^dj, 123 

PILuo^uii; Agi, ttLB* 23b* i4ilp 250^ 153 
iPfiV/rillifCKf;, 34iJ-i4i 
PlOni^p 43 ; ctLThkigs £1^ too 
Po* rlvw^ 45, $7 

Fi£iLt$tE, icp4it-tmc ^Huri- 

^oc}, tt^^, Ij. fWmv^ttCi 19S; 
douUe-difiuldEr^d, 19^ 
Mouftcri3ii^ 4SL(»; Chcllciui, 
Palfliui. 173^ aSf 

PVdijhedstoA^ UkAs, 

Paliditf^ iijiS 
HdynciijL, liiO 

Patit-4-ljt34s4f, 

V^hyr\% ga* Toi 

34, 44 t Iti^ 154, 13S, 

*44 

Fo 9 tM_ 65 

wki=dlf 5^, 107, It*, 
Pottcryp of Lji Tot? plfrigU. 4S, 49., 
35i J® 3 tlaiaifcalt |vuiai« 59. 
61; CrctftOj 04. 96, 105 : Hdtiihp 
icii ; TrojiiMk 107: dgi;jorm- 

imjh b%iizi inirodiictimi qI, ti®, 
114 

FTr-ChclIfian VooAs^ ^tS* 


Pfodin^ti 177* 1:90-193 
Pnaatm ivLOucli,” 176 
Prestwioh, J,p ?i4r, *14 
FnAm'sTre&m/fl, 106 

Pilgqlrs^, 94' 

Ftltaia*y Age^ i64-4(^ 

24t 

PfQtQCffsiDpt nmdt^mni, j 6 t 

Pnisk. 44. *^1 

l^lonnigafi, 147 
PiafMHiJdi>M ±tki 

l?t«^darCty3ii, 259 
FMpti? 11:69. 

Piij Boudieu, 243 
Pgy Coamy. 4+1 
P^Tunidi, tiiCj ixo, *56 
pyimefct*, 4*, 47* 01, t 39 p W* * 73^ 
178. J96 p 237^ 53* 

PyitatilEliiitn, 456 
P^iAcams^ iK 44 

QtfATMJfiUtV AliS.tkB. 52^, 2*A, 255, 

J+l 

QDcci^tajidp AiiAtraJlii. 

Qtunii^ toj 4 116 

It^Esrr. 147 

Hfldiuin, *66 

lUuit »iS i+aiioal uibnal^ 33^ 51; 

gj&td rnL 34 ; iu disisits, 61, 6a 
Rumu. J, B-^ x+1 
Kinnei^ HI, A6 

OHUf«> OO 

Bdmt. (3:3 

R^plKfiifid, 113 

E^uots, 4t* 3J. 37, 71, ^ 
colour, x6d 

Eed Cmg, 343 

R#d dwr^ i+a. 163, 2*9^ j.ii 
Eg|fol|^^GiiLutsifE tooib. 

Eoiii, CLlcxfiAtp *1* 
lidn-och. 31 

Kcljtdiw* 147^ 43^/159. 
•wnlptiircdt 177. ifc; poitjtgd, 
197. totf^ :aj, S26p 230 

Elfi n deer .^«c* %hi*, 147; » nlw 
Hdgdiildiukii race 
Ed juificr CftVTf 1170 
EifptiJe*, the ngff of, 236 
“ Eetr^uid] tool tccbnnj[iiig. 150,177 
EluiiiUdti™. *03 

Ehlne. riirffT. +3. >&. 43. 17*, 473, 

i?;jifid£nrn>j 19*- (97. 

ifjlp 226. *31 ;l tfrmiim*, 219, i2+p 
139. *1} ; ffeMfAii, 2*4, ±*9. 53JI 
Ehra t iitJi^ p log 
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Kli^. riv€i* 61^ 4 V-, iMit 231 
llitnmH CaiIoh^ 242 
K\piy\ I7(> 

Ri^Iloti Ur^ Its, -^-1 
Hinys, 41. 4^, 33, go. 107, I77 
glaciiition* ^tj, ^31 h ^J| 
Rilctiie^ Dr. et^ 

RivurrjL igg, 

202. 22g 

Dr'Enaile, {6i^lE<iv 

RochctKitiPf, t77 

Rodim Rohgcs. MetiltiJi. ES2-t83^, 
set 

Rgcttiy$t«r. 218 

FUKtktambi, Etrnwn^ 
RDclcH:jarvij^p ScxEidma^lan, 97- 
Jtoii^iEi^ |U> ; BdtMi 
Noolitli]D. t 2 g 
R^KW-cn'iftaJ. ijo 
Hoclc-jpjlDtiDfs, i4^-*4^ 

Rucky Mfrontniiis. Atntiiica, 2=#, 23^ 

RnknbACi]}^ 54 

Ro«-ft«r, I 39 p 142, if^Op 239 

HiimAn eobw, jS 

RumAJU, the^ tg, 30, 32, 33, 43, 

Homt^ oon^iimU fay tlw Cett^. 47^ 

Hastrc>-{;: 4 npa.tc 4 , S45 
Kotnniiifa InUiidp 180 
Rowaii. I j S 

Hnggim, Ci^rtdit, tgo 
RutD^taJA, l28 

Jiwtik, :t5, jv, 117, tay, 117 , liH} 

SdjHHE-THlTHkD 224. 

330 

5 djakm>butal likfap li^ 

S a rrift co. faTiimui. 33 ; mthn-iiJp 33 
Stumficial 33 

SiMA, Itfcifa* 35 
Stuion Dnsm, 210 
SiaLg^ 147p 175 
Souit-Aclirait 114,7134 227 
St Brdadis’B Bay* 
Siimt^Jcaui-dc'BdlevilIi?, 41 
StMiiducfp 137 

Ssufit-IVrki^i M uttl Mdic. 193 
SaiAtc^oloinfac^ ©3 
Saintc-C;^TtTi 3 Ur* 1 if 
SaJaniajitto-p [34P f 66 
Salt, f^itrjctkro gJ, 7(1^ 131; min^ 

i 7 * S^* * 37 i 

Saniffptd^ 23D 
SAnla Lticla, ^ 

SaatafidcTp i 63 , 169* 22^ 

SdULtiliou lid Mar. t6S 
SaOcCp nv^i 23 
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Saifafcr-«t-Loire, II4, 176 

Sappfitn?, 367 

^Minins 30* tn4* 105^ ts+ 

Safpen stduci. 

^^u^xrpantp La Tcna pctlDJ, 4 % 
SatrtitiiLa, M^iLuii oL [63 
Saw. 43^ 12® 

SiL£iiti&p iavwafl of Bhtaia fay tfae, 

Scabiiaidi*, tKEOfiXM. 63 

Sr^rs. gvIdcfL 38 

ScaDilimvuL, La T^uti gwordi In. 
^7 1 lACk pl tlalkt^ti fniltitm 
37 ; in, .96. gS ; arc 

tn, 100, to6j butl-HSttuifn IHh 

12J ; Emk^arviiigs Liip lag ; 

covered by lct^ 6 et, 133. i3&: 

laimB 6fp (37; glcLcina in^. 

228, 233^ 233i 134 = imitetl to 

Sootianilp 267 
Scoiab. g6 
Scad, pn&dUua^ go 
Sce:at-hotUep 59 
Siirptra, go. t+S 
Scliaatniauseap 202 
SdlEamann. Dr H., 85, S6^ 87, go^ 
lu6p 108 
ScbiUtCU, A.p 44 
Sdtwalfae, 0.4 HJt 
Supio ^ifiiliii;!, 44 
Sdusox^, 41 p 5ip t49 
Scons’^ fatack stone oL rtg 
StioLLaitiJ^ boudci in, ^^^^307 
wtxvxTA' ouiiib» faunil Id* 42 j 
tauguace of, 47 : * faomrd liat^ 

mwz * lit. 1034 Arllian people 11I4 
Ti|E; ca^^dwellingt in. lyc; 
^wgliLpfaiJ^jdoliang 200,227, 
167 

Scra^nt* tjg, 149, 176, ifl^i, *oi, 
1^, Itt, 310 
SGX«w-drive». 149 
Sculptoltii tt^ian, 63; luck-, 
y8p 100; of lileoti in ofey^ ifn; 
aA t ninrjre f ffmi oatUc, I77 
ScythciiH 40 
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